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PREFACE. 

^ 

The Iialf-yoarly course of Instnietion 
of l^i.EASANT PvoES doos iiot (lillbr 
from flioso of tlio |W(*coJin£^ oim\s. 

In tlio coursi* of Moral iNSTiunmoN tlie previous 
lessons on ^JViitli, Justice, Honesty, and Iiidustry, are 
followed by attempts to illustrat(‘ tlie liii>luT virtues of 
Coini>assion, ]\rerey, and Charity. 

In the lloTAM' lessons tKc. telies of stri!:>'.rt\ii- ‘ 
botany in Yol. lY. ar<‘ continued ah outline 
of the Liiin.Tau system, and a more (j/failed account 
of hv(‘lve orders of the system of Jussi^ii. 

The course of Eni»'lisli History e^ctonds o\'or tlie 
imj)ortant and stirrini; period from tluj reign of Queen 
Elizabeili to that of Queen Anne. The Knousii 
Travelleu has worked his way from Middlesex, 
through SuiTey, Sussov, Hampshire, and the Tsle of 
Wight, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and the Scilly fsles. Eroni the western 
corner of England he has (*nt(?rcd the Bristol Channel, 
and dinjcted his cour.sc northward, through Alonmoutli- 
shire aiid Herefordshire; lie is at present waiting in 
'hropsliire. > 



in the fifth volume 
much in charaeter 
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PREFACE. 


The ForeiJ^n Traveller has by no means been so 
active ; whether or not he has been disheartened ])y the 
troubles of the passj)ort system the Author cannot say 
but ho has ‘himself been obi ig-od to give his pupils a 
lesson or two on Switzerland and France, in order to 
keep up some appeanineeof business in tliat department. 

The course of Ouammar has been brought to a 
close, and is to bo succeeded in Vol. by a series of 
lessons in Aujthmetic. 


In the Music there has boon a long rest — longer 
than that of a semibreve, or a bre\o — for it has extended 
through the space of tlie half year. After so lojig a 
silonc(‘, the notes ouglit, like released cai)tiv(}s, to come 
forth again, ffy with an allegretto movement ; probably 

The lias nothing furtlier to add — except 

that to-morro\\rv Homing he is going, with alacrity, to 
begin his sixth, aj d last volume. Heing somi‘\\ hat liglit- 
heartod, like the traveller, on a “ down-hill ” course, 
who is getting near the end of his journey, he begs Ids 
readers, who have accompanied him through five long 
volumes, to sympathise with him in the satisfaction with 
which he looks forward to the completion of the 
work. 


The PjuorjT House, Cla.tox, 
Dccemhcrj 1802. 
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PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION 

FOR 

THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 

BY S. PllOUT NEWCOMBE. 


Ist Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


A FAIRY TALE. 

CHAPTER I. — THE POET AND THE PRINCE. 


W. A ir, we are to learn 
about fairies. Papa said so. 

L. I (lon’t think that papa 
knows inueli about the fairies. 

P. You are right, Lucy. I 
I have never seen any, except 
those in ])ietures and in books. 

Ion. Why, there are no real 
ones, papa ! You said so once. 

P. Ye.s ; fairies are only ima- 
ginary beings — so I am going 
to imagine .some for yon. We 
will iv.'st in our course of I5io- 
graphy for a time, and will 
luive a few moral lessons for a 
change. 

W. Well, begin, papa. 

Ion, Why don’t you begin? 
How you keep us waiting! 

P, I am thinking. Do you 
remember the lesson we printed 
at the beginning of the fourth 
volume of Pleasant Pages? 

L, Yes, we heard ^bout Cle- 
ment Langton. 


P, And I told you something 
of his learning to be “ respect- 
able.” Wo call those respr^'^ 
'•tblls who •«re able y. 'respect 
themselves, i. ‘^’ausjs •others can 
then respect tlii .i. Re.specta- 
ble means “worthy of respect.” 

Ion, Yes, ye heard that. 

P. And ;‘'ou have heard of 
some of the qualities w’hich men 
must possess to be respectable. 
We have talked of Truth, 
Honesty, Justice, Order, and 
Industry, but we will now learn 
something more. 

W. What is that ? 

P, We will learn what one 
must have to be rich — really 
rich — I want you to be very 
rich indeed. 

L, Why, papa, how strangely 
you arc talking! I have read 
that it is wrong to covet riches. 

I am sure, now, that you mean 
something else. Come, please 
tell us our fairy tale at ouce: ! 
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then wc shall understand you 
much better. 

P. Perhaps you will. So 
listen. 

A long time ago — the time 
when the fairies used to he — 
there was a country where the 
king was dead. 

And there was silence all 
through tliut countiy — and then 
there was a distiirliance. 

This is wliy there was silence. 
The people were mourning, and 
thinking. 

In every house the people sat 
still. They (Ud not speak, but 
they sat and inonrncd, and they 
thought to themselves, “Where 
shall we get anotlicr king ? 
We do not like our prince, the 
king’s eldest son. Wc would 
rather not have him for our 
king. Where shall we find the 
nfnni.-;:',hp will he ‘r’ 
dead kin^\\as? 

Jj. Aini vj^jsi^fas there a di.s- 
turhance Y ’ . 

P. I’liiit yon s^ll know soon. 
I am going first ii tell you of 
some one who livcfl in that city. 

In one of the (piiet streets 
there was a middling - .sized 
htmse, with every one of the 
shnllcrs closed. Many of the 
peojde inside w'cre mourning, 
for the house belonged to a 
young man who was one of the 
late king’s relations — he was 
cousin to the prince. If you 
had seen this young man, and 
had noticed his plain die.ss, and 
the plain furniture of his hon.se, 
you would not Iiavc thought 
liirn to be related to the king. 
But the truth is, the royal 
family was very large, and he 
belonged to a branch of tlie 
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family which was extremely 
poor. 

This young man w'as a poet, 
though he did many other 
things besides writing poetry. 
He used to study very much ; * 
sometimes he collected speci- 
mens of plants, and insects, and , 
other animals, and gave them 
to his rich cousin. He was fond 
of doing good; so, when lie 
found any knowledge, he used 
to give it to men of science to 
put in their books; or he would 
teach it to the artisans in the' 
manufactories, and to the la- 
bourers who were engaged in 
the gardens and fields. And 
the knowledge wdiich he gave 
to these jicoplc w as such as they 
could turn to good account. 

This young man, or “the 
Poet,” as the people (‘ailed him, 
was knowm all ov(^r the city. 
He had taught those who lived 
in dirty houses, or wore dirty 
clothes, to be clean ; and ho 
bad show n tliein how to improve 
tlicir houses ; he Inid even given 
s(mie of tlie little money he had 
to liclp to build hetter dwellings. 
And w'hcn he found that the 
good men who worked, and pro- 
duced good things, w'cre ruining 
theirisclATS hy drinking bad 
drinks at the pnblie-lioiise, he 
asked his nnelc, the late king, 
for a piece of land. And with 
this land he made a park for 
the w'^orkmcn and tlicir children 
to play in ; and when the winter 
evenings came he made places 
of amusement in-doors, where 
he taught them wonderful things 
from the w'orks of (lod ; and, in 
course ofi time, many of those 
who hacf children learned to 
stop at# iioiiic, and teach tlie 
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lit^ ones about the new things one of his servant^ coining to 
thej liad heard of. his private room : ** there are 

So that all the old men, and strange news, outside.” 
the young men, and the Jsds of Then the poet listened, and 
the city knew this poet very heard a noise in the street, and 
well. They had learned from went to see what was the matter, 
him new and wiser ways of People were coming out from 
being happy than they had all the houses, and there was a 
known before; even the little great crowd. And when one of 
children knew the poet, for the crowd saw the poet and his 
they used to sing some of his household stnndingattlicirdoor, 
verses in the new schools that he came to tell them the news, 
he had persuaded the people What is the matter? ” said 
to build. the poet. 

You may remember that this Nothing, sir, only there is 
poet had not much wealth. He a strange messenger in the city 
gave so many of his days to — a curious-looking man. He 
learning, and to helping his is come from the fairies; and 
ncighiKiun, that he had not he B;iys that his masters will 
much time for making money, arrive in this city before the 
He had a little land of his own ; king is buried. They are coming 
he earned a little money by to put us all ‘to rights*.” 
writing poetry, and by his learn- “What else does he say?” 

ing; and he received a small asked the poet, 
sum every quarter from the , il. says that he i*’ an old 
I prince for the services which servant ot the fairies; and that 
I told you he rendered. Yet, lie has lived tliem ever 
though he had only just enough since they began to visit men. 
to support his w'ife and hi.s own i He says, loo, that they go 
children, he was content, for he I about, through all the worlds, 
had greater pleasures than those | to make ; .alterations. And 
which money can give. | then, again, he says that 

As the poet w as so good n ' people arc always changing ; 
man, you may be sure he would that they fall into a had liahit 
mourn in earnest for the good I of calling things by their wrong 
king who was dead. When names — so he and his mas- 
thc disturbance which I spoke ters think they arc w'anted 
I of came, he was one of those here, and are therefore coming 
I who heard it. to-night.” 

“Strange news, sir!” said {ContinwRd on next page.') 


If you desire a length of days 
And pcjicc to crown your mortal state, 
Hcstrnin your feet from evil ways, 

Your lips from slander and deceit. 
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ClfArTHIl II. — the coming of the fairies. 


And wlieii it was night the 
Hiiries came. 

■ But I cannot tell you of all 
the sights. IIow many nulc in 
Oberon’s car, and wlictlicr it 
was drawn by Imttcrflies or 
lady-birds, I cannot say. IIow 
; many thousands rode on dra- 
! gon-flies, or how many bright 
' lantern-flies, and fire-flies, and 
I glow-worms were brought to 
ilhnninate the place, 1 cannot 
tell. How many wore cobweb 
, and gossamer rolies, or glittcre<l 
j ill green and gold — how the 
court were decked with dia- 
monds and pearls, and the 
fairies of the sea sparkled ivith 
drops of glittering dew, no one 
pail ever relate. How the hg^^u- 
tics of file peacock were sui^ 
passed by flie emeralds of Ohe- 
roii, and the radiant birds of 
^Paradise looked dim by the side 
of Qnccii Mab, you could never 
imagine unless you had been 
there to sec. 

Nor the beautiful mu.HC they 
ni’ide ; it is of no use to talk of 
I such sounds. Indeed, the fairies 
! did not sing long, for the noisy 
' hum of tlie jieople who had 
I come from all the streets of the 
j city to see the sight ivas so 
1 great that Oheron was obliged 
to command silence. 

When the whole kingdom of 
the fairies arrived, there w^s .so 
great a crowd that I could never 
I rcrnemberall their names. There 
came 0/>c7o«, the emperor; Muh^ 
iho empress ; Queen Titan in, 
* Peirimyyin, Pen iwinckle, Puck, 
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Hobgoblin, Tomalin, and Tom 
Thumbs the courtiers. Then ! 
C4ime the maidsof honour, Hop, 
Mop, Drop, Pip, Grip, Skip, 
Tub, Tib, Tick, Pink, Pin, 
Quick, Gill, Jin, Im, Tit, Wap, 
Win, and Nit. These are the 
true names of the princi])al 
guests, according to the calen- 
dar. 

But then, the crowds that 
followed! Tlic tribes of elfins 
and sprites; and other spirits 
of the mountains ! There were 
Pca-hlossom, Cobweb, Moth, 
and Miisturd-soed, from Sliak- 
sperc-land ; the Peria, from 
the fairy-land of Persia; the 
(tinna of Arabia, from the 
lanil called “ Giiinislnn ; ” the 
Watcr-nym})hs and Mermaids, 
who drove their own dolphins ; 
and the smaller tribes, who 
rode on “Avater-.vnails.” To toll i 
you all their names would he a | 
very hard thing to do. Besides j 
the good fairies, there were the ! 
poor Brownira, who were not j 
fair, but brown — they were the i 
driulgcH who did the domestic I 
work, and all other laborious i 
duties. And then tliere fol- ' 
lowed, afar oft’ the fairies who ’ 
were not good — the imps, hob- I 
goblins, and demons of discord 
and mischief : they did not dare 
to show their faces, but they 
hovered about, here and there, 
in a very uneasy manner; for 
they knew they were not wanted. 
But when “Order” was jiro- 
claimed th6y settled down on 
the ground. 
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Then Obcron spoke : — news was sent to all the rich | 

** Mortals, be glad 1 We come men in the country. The prince. | 
with good intent. We’ll* give also, heard the message that | 
thee help, that thou mayest the fairies had left in the night, 
lind a fit and pleasing king. The prince said that, of course, | 
Go, search throughout the city; he had a right to be king ; but j 
find liitii who hath RICHES. The he respected the fairies very 
richest man is fittest to be king, much, and, as he felt sure that ' 
Him shalt thou choose, and he was the richest man in the 
bring to us, that we may try world, he would abide by tlieir ! 
liim, whether tlie riches he hath decision. 

be really his or not ; and whe- Whhn the evening came, how- I 
. ther they be sound and true, ever, the prince would not go i 
To-morrow night we’ll come to out to meet the company, for 
thee again.” he was too ])roud to be very po- 

And that was all ! — for when litc. He said that if they chose 
king Obcron had said these to call on him he would soon 
words, the fairies slowly va- prove to them how rich he wiis. 
nished. And the people only But the fairies were not rude. ! 
knew that they were gone when When the sorrowing people told ! 
the sound of the sweet songs them the prince’s message, and i 
they sang was very distant and hoj)ed that they would not 
soft, like gentle sighs. choose him to be king, old 

Obcron made no remarks— he 

Then there arose amongst good-naturedly caDpd for his ! 
the people sighs which were car, and set oif for the puhtce ; | 
aught but gentle. These sighs all his company scumpen'd after i 
were very heavy, for the people him, the bad fairies keeping be- ' 
mourned again at the words of hind, and still hovering around, : 
the fairies. without venturing to approach j 

“All,” said one, “I know the rest. When they arrived , 
wdiom they must choose ; there at the palace, Oberon told the , 
is no one in all the country so people that they need not wait; , 
rich ns the joriMce.” he and his fairies would exa- | 

“ The fairies,” said another, mine the riches of the prince, ! 
“ have made a mistake ; the and would let them know their ; 

I prince will not make a good decision. Only the poet and j 
king. He is gay, sellish, and one or two other relations of ' 
proud ; he is cruel too, but ” — the prince went in with the | 
“But,” said another, “the fairies, 
prince must be a happy man, for 1 cannot tell you of all that 

ever since he was a boy he has happened in the palace that , 
been trying to get rich, and he night. The prince prepared for 
has always succeeded. He has his guests a great and splendid ' 
gained more and more gold, and feast; he showed them his 
now he has all that he wants.” thousands of servants, his ves- j 

sels of silver and gold, his halls , 
When the morning came, the of marble, and his splendid gar- | 
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' (lens ttnd parks. Before the light 
I of the morning began to break, 

{ he brought from his gardens tlie 
most luscious and rich-flavoured 
fruit for the fairies to taste; 

I and most gorgeous flowers, of 
rnagniiiccnt size and elegant 
' shape. He had collected every 
' kind of plant that grew upon 
I the earth ; and many rare and 
curious animals. He bad large 
studs of horses, and elephants, 
and other huge beasts, with 
which he could make line pro- 
cessions and shows for his own 
.amusement. Ami when he had 
shown these things to his guests, 
he led them through his grounds, 
back to the palace, 'riiey were 
led over broad lawns and 
through groves; through cool 
grottoes and rosy bowers ; they 
passed by cooling fountains and 
waterfalls ; and along tlic bank 
of a broad majestic river ; and 
the beautiful place that they 
saw seemed so like a paradise, 
j even by the early morning light, 

I that all the fairies sang songs 
I of delight, to which the birds 
ill the grove made answer, as 
' soon as they were awoke by the 
j sound. 

And when the prince reached 
the palace, he led the fairies 
througliothcr and larger marble 
! halls, up to his own room of 
I state, which place filled the 
I fairies with astonishment. The 
' walls of this room were of gold, 

I and so were the great arc he 
and ])illars ; the large windows 
i were made of ten-tliousaiids of 
diamonds, while the floors were 
I of hundreds of tliousaiids of 
I precious stones, all green, and 
! blue, and red. 

i But while the crowd of fairies 


were dancing up and down for 
delight, king Oberon seemed 
rather tired, and he asked the 
prince when he would be ready 
to show them his riches. 

The prince seemed much sur- 
prised at this question, but he 
replied, “ Here are my riches ! 
none in my kingdom ever had 
such riches as these.” 

At these words a loud laugh- 
ing was heard all through the 
room. The bad fairies were 
flying about and were mock- 
ing. They had heard the answer 
of the prince, and some cried, 
“Ha, ha!” and one bad fairy 
said, “ VVliy, we have things 
like these ! ” 

At this the prince grew rather 
angiy. He related to his guests 
alibis immense jMissesKions, and 
told them of his mines of gold 
ill foreign lands. Then he de- 
clared lie was sure that no one 
on earth ever had such riches 
as his. But the good fairies 
did not laugh ; they looked in 
his face witli pity, and Oberon 
said, “ Poor man ! ” 

“Poor man,” said queen 
Mab; “is that all you have? 
Have you nothing else to show? 
These things are nut riches at 
all.” 

Then the prince became very 
angry indeed. He said they 
were mocking him, and lie asked 
if they had forgotten the splen- 
did things they hail secMi. “These 
are the riches,” he said, “ for 
which I have worked all my 
life. I have got them now — 
they are mine! When I was a 
hoy at school I thought of 
these things, and said, ‘ I will 
be rich ;* and when I became a 
man 1 said again, ‘ 1 will be 
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rich r and I worked hard, and 
I said again to myself, * I will 
be rich!’ and 1 gained houses 
and lands, and cliariots and 
horses, and silver and diamonds, 
and rubies and gold, and — and 
— but who dares to mock me ? 
who will say I am not rich ? ” 

“ An ! ” cried the fairies. 
“ Poor man ! poor man ! ” 

“ We will come and teach 
thee to-morrow,” said Oberon, 
. ** and we will see if there are 
any in this kingdom who are 
richer than thou!” 

And as they flew away the 
fairy courtiers added, “ We 
will allow that thou art very 
poor,'* 


Then the prince became more 
angry than ever. Enraged, he 
was going to speak, but the 
fairies passed out of his sight. 
And as they went he still 
heard their sorrowful words, 
“Poor man! poor man!” and 
he heard the wicked fairies still 
mocking, and crying, “ila! ha! 
hal ha!” 

The poet was standing by 
the side of the prince when the 
fairies vanished. And he re- 
membered tlic words of their 
messenger, who said that men 
called things by their wrong 
names. Tlieii he told those 
words to the prince. 


TRUST AND TRY. 

“Canitot,” Edward, did you say? 

Chase tho lazy thought away ; 

Never let that idle word 
Prom your lips again be hoard ; 

Fetch your book from off the slielf, 

God helps him who helps hiinsolf; 

O’er your lesson do not sigh — 

Trust and try, trust and try. 

“ Cannot,” Ed ward ? Say not so ; 

All are weak, full well I know; 

Itut if you will seek tho Lord 
lie will needful strength aftbrd, 

Tcaeli you how to conquer sin, 

Purify your heart within,— 

On youi’ Father’s lielp roly, — 

Trust And try, trust and try. 

“Cannot,” Edward? Scorn the thought; 

You can do wlmte’er you ought; 

Ever duty’s call oljey. 

Strive to walk in wisdom’s way; 

Let the sluggard, if he will, 

Use the lazy “ cannot ” still, 

On yourself and God rely, — 

Trust and try, trust and try. 
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THE STUABTS. ' 

JAMES I. 


P. We have now reached a 
most interesting part of English 
History — the times of the 
Stuarts. 

James Stuaet, the son of 
Mary Queen of Scots, was a 
descendant of the first Tudor 
King. When Elizabeth died, 
he was reigning as James VI. 
of Scotland. There were other 
descendants of the Tudor fa- 
mily then living in England, 
but the queen wlicn dying had 
appointe<l James as her suc- 
cessor; perhaps .she wanted to 
make him sonic amends for the 
execution of his mother. The 
peojilc also wished him to be 
king, for they saw the advan- 
tage of there being only one 
king to 'the two kingdoms. 
They thought, too, that he was 
a very wise man, for he was 
called the “British Solomon.” 
Thus he succeeded to the throne 
without op])osition. 

A little opposition would, 
perhajis, have done James 
good, for his ideas of authority 
were rather extravagant. He 
not only believed himself to be 
“wise,” but be had learned 
the notions of Elizabeth of the 
great power w'hicli a king ought 
to have, and he determined to 
carry them out. 

But the true character c. 
James was soon revealed. Poor 
man ! he had never had a mo- 
ther to take care of him, and 
his father had been munfered 
before he was a year old. Thus 
he had not been well tramed. 
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On his iourney from Scotland 
to England, before he had 
reached London he had given 
offence to his subjects by speak- 
ing rudely of the female sex, 
and by other imprudences. 

The first impressions from 
his appearance and manner 
were also not pleasing to the 
people. It is said “he was 
of middle stature, his clothes 
being large and easy, lie was 
timorous in disposition ; his eye 
was large, ever rolling after 
any stranger that came in his 
presence, insomuch that many 
for shame left the man, as being 
out of countenance. His beard 
was very thin, his tongue too 
large for his mouth; his skin 
was soft, which felt so because 
he never w'ushcd his hands, but 
only rubbed bis fingers’ ends 
slightly with the wet end of a 
napkin. His legs \vcrc very 
weak, for he was not able to 
stand at seven years of age; 
that weakness made him ever 
leaning on other men’s shoul- 
ders. His walk was circular.” 

The unfortunate impression 
which James made soon be- 
came stronger. People began 
to discourse that his intellect 
was much like his body; and 
that he also leaned on other 
men’s minds, for Janies had 
nearly always some favourite, 
as all weak kings have. In 
fact, it was discovered that 
instead of wisdom he had only 
learning. 

But, as we said before, tho 
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poor king had no mother to 
train him. As it was not his 
fault that he was weak in body, 
so he should not be blamed that 
his mind whs not strong. It 
WHS his preceptor who, instead 
of teaching him wisdom, had 
given him the idea that a king 
ought to be the most learnt 
clerk in his dominions.” 

Before James had been king 
many months, a conspiracy was 
fanned against him. Why, is 
not clearly known. It is said 
that the conspirators wished to 
place Lady Arabella Stuart on 
the throne. In this conspiracy 
the renowned Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh and two nobles w'ere in- 
volved ; they were all sentenced 
to death, but pardoned, though 
Sir Walter was kept in conhiie- 
ment for thirteen years. 

Raleigh was very badly treated 
by the king; for a long time his 
estates were properly taken 
care of for his children, but 
James had a favourite, named 
Robert Carr, whom he wished 
to please. Not having much 
of his own to give, he seized, 
for the purpose, the beaiitifiil 
lands of Sir Walter, and all his 
splendid orchards, gardens, and 
groves. Lady Raleigh tried to 
move James with pity; she 
threw herself with her children 
at his feet, imploring him to 
spare to* them the remainder 
of their fortunes. The half- 
hearted James was moved, but 
not enough; he turned aside 
his head, saying, ** I maun ha’ 
the land; 1 maun ha’ it foi 
Carr!” Thus the noble-hearted 
woman and her children were 
sent away, and robbed of all. 

The fate of Raleigh was a 


monrnful event. After thir- 
teen yearn’ imprisonment he 
was set at liberty, to go and 
procure gold from South Ame- 
lica. The enterprise failed, and 
on his return, this man, “the 
poet, warrior, discoverer, states- 
man,” who, it is said, “ was 
fitted by nature and education 
to become the ornament of 
James’s reign,” was again im- 
prisoned, and was put. to death 
for the crime for which he had 
been pardoned thirteen }ears 
before. 

But let ns look again at the 
beginning of James’s reign. 
When Elizabeth died, she left 
behind her a people who had 
been kept under strong re- 
straint, and who were anxious 
to increase their liberty. You 
have heard how, under her 
strict government, enterprise, 
science, learning, and. religion 
made progress. According to 
their religious views, the nation 
was divided into three factions. 
There were first those belong- 
ing to the English Ciiuiicii, 
which was governed by the 
queen and the bislio])s ; se- 
condly, the Papists, who only 
acknowledged the Pope as 
their head; and on the other 
hand, thirdly, the Puritans, 
who did not recognise any spi- 
ritual power in the pope, king, 
or other man. 

Now, each of these three 
parties were very anxious when 
King James was coming from 
Scotland to be king. The great 
question was, “ Is he a Papist, 
a Protestant, or a Puritan? 
Which party will be favoured?” 

All parties had some reason 
for ho^. The Protestants knew 
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that it would be dangerous, 
after the conquest of the Span- 
isii armada, and the growth of 
Protestantism in England, for 
him to favour the Catholics, 
and he had declared his at- 
tachment to the Keformed 
Church. 

The Papists^ again, knew that | 
the mother of James was a j 
Papist, anil had been cruelly 
put to death for her opinions; 
and that he had a friendly feel- 
ing towards them ; he had even 
been in secret correspondence 
with the “Catholic” powers, 
and had made them great pro- 
mises. 

Lastly, the Puritans had 
greater lujpes of favour than 
cither party, from his most 
solemn and public declaration, 
and other causes. But no one 
could sec clearly what course 
he was likely to take, and the 
people spoke of his coming us 
the approach of a ** Scotch 
mist.” 

As soon, therefore, as James 
was in power, he was loudly 
called upon by each party to 
declare himself in their favour. 

The Puritans were the first 
to act. The persecutions under 
Elizabeth had only caused their 
principles to take deeper root 
in the hearts of the people, and 
they were rapidly becoming a 
most nnnicrous and powerful 
party. Directly Elizabeth was 
dead, they got up a petition ^o 
the king, requesting him to 
reform the church. It was 
called the “millenary petition,” 
because it was to contain the 
si|(natiiros of a thousand clergy; 
but such was their haste that, 
bgfbre eight hundred had ..igned 
10 


it was sent up to the sove- 
reign “without fiirtlier delay.” 

As soon as this petition was 
made public, the Univcrsitn;s 
of Oxford and Cambridge took 
alarm, and issued a document 
in their own favour. And more 
documents and petitions were 
quickly got up, so that the 
king found he would have more 
of them than he could answer. 
He therefore issued a procla- 
mation of his own, declaring 
that he would have no more 
writing or petitioning on the 
subject of refonn iu religion. 
He soon afterwards appointed 
that a conference should be 
held — a meeting of learned 
men and clergymen — of the 
Puritans and the established 
church, when all desirable 
changes should be made. 

This mcmoral)le conference 
was held at tlie well-known 
palace of Hampton Court. 
Here James greatly excited the 
bo]>es and fears of all parties. 
Before it was opened he chose 
“to play the Puritan,” so that 
the prelates cast themselves on 
their knees before him, entreat- 
ing that nothing might be 
altered. In the conference, 
however, the Puritans were 
defeated. James took the part 
of the bishops, and helped them 
with all his wit and learning. 
In speaking of the Puritans he 
said, “ I peppered them soundly. 
They fled me from argument 
to argument.” 

The principal reasons of 
James for adhering to the 
bishops seemed to be tliat they 
would support him as “The 
Head of the Church.” He 
kimw the Puritans would not 
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allow him that title. Again, 
he believed that the church 
would best maintain his autho- 
rity as king. In the address 
from the universities it was 
stated that **the church was 
especially adapted to give sta- 
bility to the throne.” 

James concluded the confer- 
ence by saying, he knew what 
would come of it if the Puritans 
gained power; for, No bisthop^ 
necking. I^e further bade them 
“away with their snivelling,” 
adding, “ 1 will make you con- 
form youi selves, or else harry 
you out of the land; or do 
worse.” 

The delight of the bishops 
at gaining the victory was 
very great. They said that his 
majesty spoke by the power of 
inspiration ; and the Bishop of 
London, throwing himself at 
the king's feet, declared that 
Almighty God had given them 
such a king as had not been 
since Christ’s time. 

The effect of this decision 


was not only that the Church 
of Kngland gained power, but 
that the Papists and Puritans 
soon began to suffer persecu- 
tion. 

But neither division would 
thus be put down without a 
struggle. The Puritans knew 
their strength with the people. 
They therefore thought, “If 
we cannot gain favour in the 
court, we will throw all our 
strength into the parliament.” 
Accordingly, they begun an 
opposition to the king, which 
lasted through the whole of 
his reign, and increased in 
strength until, as we shall see 
in the next reign, it overturned 
the throne. 

The Papists, however, acted 
on a different ]>lan. Tlicy were 
not strong enough to oppose 
the king openly. They there- 
fore determined to take a shorter 
method of revenge; and they 
formed a secret conspiracy for 
destroying him forthwith. Of 
this conspiracy we will talk in 
our next lesson. 


TUB SKY-LARK'S SONG. 

Yon pretty Sky-lark, licor him sing, 

As ho rises on the wing; 

With every note lie seems to try 
To get into the lofty sky, 

Is he singing songs of joy ? 

I)o hymns liis cheerful tongue employ ? 

Is he raising grateful lays 
In his bounteous Milker's praise? 

If so, teaeli me, for 1 long 
To learn the little warbler’s song ; 

And though I have not win^s tor air, 

On wings of love I’ll join him there. 

11 
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dear Children, — 

“ What a long time we have 
been travelling through Lon- 
don! I declare that the account 
of London and Middlesex has 
extended through more than 
all the Thursdays in one volume 
of Pleasant Pages ; and after 
all we have only talked of fif- 
teen counties. Let us rep*cat 
their names ; — 

Northumher- Nottingham- 

land. shire. 

Cumberland. Lincolnshire, 

Durham. Norfolk. 

Westmorland. Suffolk. 

Yorkshire. Lssex. 

Lancashire. Kent. 

Cheshire. Middlesex. 

Derbyshire. And now for 

Surrey. 

“ There are forty counties in 
Enghnid: thus we have to make 
our way through twenty-five 
more, and to compress our let- 
ters on them into the next two 
volumes. So 1 will proceed at 
once. 

“ Here is Surrey ! This town, 
called Kichmond, m which 1 am 
stopping, has a beautiful park. 
1 went out this morning before 
breakfast for a walk, when the 
dew was on the grass, to a dis- 
tant part of the park, whicii 1 
had never seen. My feet soon 
became wet from walking 
through the long ferns; but 
after disturbing a pheasant, and 
one or two other birds that 
made a ‘ whirring ’ noise, I was 
12 


stopped by a gamekeeper, who 
told me not to trespass on the 
preserves. So I went home- 
ward, stopping now and then to 
admire the splendid elms of the 
park, and to look at the magni- 
ficent view of the Thames, 
which seems to wind through 
the foliage ; but there! 1 am 
not going to describe to you 
that well-known spot. Go and 
see it yourselves, next time you 
are in London, or else get an 
engraving of it ; for it has been 
.sketched, painted, lithograjihed, 
engraved, and described, in 
prose and in verse, over and 
over again. 

“liichmond is not particu- 
larly famous as a town. It is 
noted on account of its park 
and the surrounding scenery. 
Being so pleasiint, and only 11 
miles from London, it is a 
most fashionable place of recre- 
ation to those Lon<loners who 
delight in the ciuiet country. 
It has a Jiandsome stone bridge 
over the Thames, and fine inns 
and hotels ; it also abounds in 
boarding-schools. 

“ Kichmond was once called 
Sheen, but when Henry VTI. was 
king of England he came to 
live here, and built a magnifi- 
cent royal palace. As his title 
was Earl of Kichmoml before 
he was crowned, he culled the 
palace and village Kichmond in | 
remembrance of it. 

“ ‘ Can you tell me the way 
to Kingston V I said to a plea- 
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^ sant-lookinj; farmer who was 
in the coftee-room at the hotel 
where I breakfasted. 

“ ‘ Yes, I live there,* was the 
reply; and when I told him that 
I meant to walk there, and fi*om 
thence across the county to 
Guildford, for my o^vn pleasure, 
he offered me a ride in his gig. 
* You'll hnd the walk quite long 
enough from Kingston to Guild- 
ford, if you mean to go there 
to-day,' he remarked. So 1 
ro(Jc in the farmer's gig. 

“ ‘ I suppose yon know Rich- 
mond pretty well?’ I reniarked 
as we rode along. 

“ ‘ Why, yes, I do. I have 
been there backwards and for- 
wards these forty years. 1 was 
horn in Surrey.* 

“ ‘ And do you call Surrey a 
fertile county?’ 

***Kot at all. ril tell *ee 
what people say it’s like: that 
it’s like a piece of cloth with a 
line border ; and so it is. 
'riicrc’s Uagshot Heath, Ban- 
.stead 1 )owns,and Ep.som Downs, 
the chalk hills, and all them 
places —they’re not worth a-a-a 
farthing!’ 

“‘But the borders?’ 

“ ‘ Well, some parts arc plea- 
sant. Take these parts, for in- 
stance — Kichniond Hill, and all 
round about; there are many 
noblcrncirs and gentlemen’s 
villas ; at jjcith Hill and Coo- 
per’s Hill there are nice views, 
and plenty of pretty scats. 
Then, if yon go ’long the banks 
of the Thames, — from here all 
the way down to Battersea 
there arc beautiful meadows, 
and lawns, and parks, and gen- 
tlemen’s country-houses. 

“ ‘ And beyond Richmond the 
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first place is Kew — that is, 
when going from Richmond to 
London — there you see the 
splendid Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens. Ah ! that is a place 1’ 

“ ‘ Yes,* I said, ‘ 1 have been 
there ; I have been in the palm- 
houses.* 

“ ‘ And then you go on 
through Putney, and Wands- 
WOKTH, and Batterski; there 
are plenty of meadows and gar- 
dens; the market gardeners 
about there grow quantities of 
vegetables for London. Then, 
if you go on to Tooting, and 
Streatham, Clapham, Brixton, 
Dulwich, Norwood, and Syden- 
ham — have you heard of those 
places?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I have been to some 
of them. They arc going to 
build up the Crystal Palace 
again at Sydenham.’ 

“ ‘ Are they, though? Well, 
I was a-going to tell yog about 
the soil of our county. Ah! 
it’s bad soil for we farmers. 
There’s so much chalky stuff, 
and barren sand, and large 
heath, and woods. 

“‘There runs across the 
county a long row of hills; 
they are part of the southern 
ramje of liills which ends at 
Dover. You may see that on 
the map; they extend from 
east to west. Well, you may 
see by the tops of these hills 
what sort of stuff they are 
made of. They are quite white 
and round, for the rain has 
beaten them into that shape, 
and keeps them clean ; when 
you’re a long way off, some of 
them look something like a row 
of old gentlemen, with bald 
heads. 

13 
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“ ‘ Then, not far from those 
hills, there are the £])Som 
Downs, a fine open place ; many 
sliccp ^raze there, and yield 
very sweet mutton too ; and 
there arc races which are more 
famous than any races in Eng- 
land. Every one has heard of 
the Epsom races, and “The 
J)erby Day.” At Banstcad 
Downs, too, there are a great 
many slioej).’ 

“ * And you said that there is 
mu(di henihV 

“‘Yos, iiagshot Heath is a 
wide place ; and there arc other 
heathy parts ; though some- 
times you will see, here and 
there, on the heath, a cottage 
as WHS built by poor people. 
Tiioy make the land profitable 
i>y dipping deep, and by adding 
scrapings from the road, and 
the ashes of turf, to the soil. 
So, at last, they manage to 
make a few fruit-trees and vege- 
tables grow around the cottage. 
“ * 'riic wealds of Surrey * — 

“ ‘ Do you know what is 
meant by “ wealds”? ’ I said. 

“ ‘ No, I don’t/ 

“ ‘ Weald comes from the 
German word wald^ which 
means a forest ; I have been 
through the wealds of Kent.’ 

“ ‘ That’s right. I was going 
to tell you of the forests in the 


Weald. The w'calds were a', 
forest until lately ; but a gi*eat 
deal of it has been grubbed un 
and cultivated. There is one 
part near Dorking, called Box 
Hill, where there were (and I 
think there are now) some of 
the finest box-trees in England. 

“ ‘ We have some ri\crs, too, 
in Surrey. The principal are 
the 3/o/(p, and the Wey. The 
Thames bounds the county at 
the south. Here is the Thames, 

! you sec; and there is Kingston 
Bridge. Ilow soon we have 
reached it!' 

“ ‘ Yes, the time has passed 
I away very quickly,* I said. ‘I 
will stop at Kingston for an 
hour, and will then proceed to 
Guildford.* 

“ 1 did not find any thing re- 
markalde at KingstoTi, except 
its fine new bridge. The town 
is very ancient. I saw some 
extensive malting works, and 
brick and tile ^^orks; and all 
round the town there arc mar- 
ket gardens, some of which I 
passed on my w^ay to Guildford. 

“Of Guildford i hoj)c to aftbrd 
you some particulars in iny 
next letter. 

“Believe me, 

“ Dear children, 

“ Your faithful friend, 
“Henry Young.” 


Tri: EAGLE. 

Art thou the king of birds, proud Engln, say? 

J ntn — iny talons and my beak bear sway; 

A greater king than 1, if thou wouldat be, 
Govern tliy tongue, but let thy thoughts be free. 
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THE INFLECTIONS OF 

P. To-hay we will talk of the 
Tensas of verbs. Since the time 
when Mr. Lindley Murray 
wrote liis Englisii Grammar, 
the form of the English verb 
has been altered by some gram- 
marians,— that is to say, the 
tenses have been arranged dif- 
ferently. 

I do not think you would 
undersland tliese new arrange- 
ments very clearly ; and, as I 
am not sure tliat they are an 
improvennMit, we will arrange 
the tenses according to the plan 
of the liatin verbs, which is 
very simple. 

Jon. Jiat I should like to 
know what the tenses are before 
arranging tlicni. What is meant 
by “ tense,” jiapa? 

P. The word tense means 
little else than ///we, just ns 
mood means munner. Tense is 
derived from /e;///i.v, the Krench 
word for time. Every child can 
understand that there are dif- 
ferent manners of performing 
an action, ami dillerciit times. 

There are tliree ditferent 
temses. We s]>cak of the pre- 
sent lime — now; of the past 
time— which is gone ; and of 
the future time — Avhicli is to 
come. Can you give me the 
verb “I dance” in each tense? 

W, I think I can. 

PaESRNT.— T am dancing^ now. 
Pa.**!. — I did dance, then. 
Fl’tl'iik. — I n'ill dance, soon. 

Ion. Or to show each of these 
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times you may speak of differ- 
ent days. Thus, present, to-day, 
past, yesterday; future, to- 
morrow. 

P. But there may be different 
ways of expressing the same 
tense. Here is a past tense 
expressed in two ways : — 

I was eating my dinner yesterday. 

I ate my dinner yesterday. 

W. They are both past, cer- 
tainly, blit I cannot explain the 
difference yet. 

Ion. I see it. I like the last 
tense better than the first. If 
I say, “ 1 ate my diriner,” it 
means that I had all of it ; but 
if I say, “ I was eating,” &c., it 
docs not show wlicther I bad 
all, or half, or only a mouthful. 
1 might liave had two mouth- 
fuls, and, just as I joas eating 
the third, 1 might have been 
obliged to leave off. 

P. And when you say that 
you ate it, you show that you 
i fiui.slied your dinner — you per- 
I formed the action perfectly. 

I But, as you observe, when you 
; say, “ I was eating,” you do not 
I show anything of tiie kind. 

L. We only .show that we 
liave done the action imper- 
fectly. 

P. Bight. So we say that “I 
was eating ” is an iinperfevt past 
tense of the verb, while ‘*1 ate” 
is a perfect past tcn.se. 

W. 1 will say some other 
verbs in each tense : — 
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Imperfect past . — I W 08 writing 
a letter. 

Perfect past . — I wrote a letter. 

Imperfect pcust.—l was learning 
my lesson. 

Perfect past , — I learned my 
lesson. 

P. Here are also two future, 
as well ns two past, tenses. One 
is perfect, the other imperfect : — 

I shall conquer him. 

I shall have conquered him. 

W. I think that the Inst is 
perfect. If you say, I shall have 
concpiered, tlicn you will have 
completed the action perfectly 

P. That is right, while the 
first, “ I shall conquer,” docs 
not assert that. Wiiencvcryou 
make a tense of a verb with the 
auxiliary have in it, you may 
call that tense “ perfect.” So 
that shvijtl conquer is the future 
imperfect, and shall have con- 
quet'ed is the future perfect 
tense. 

Ion. I can make a future 
tense which is more imperfect 
than .shall conquer.” This is 
it — “ I .diall he rnnquerinyf that 
may he very imperfect, for 1 
may be defeated. 1 will make 
two examples of each future; — 


Impel feet fat are . — I shall make 
a box. 

Perfect future . — I shall have 
made a bi>x. 

Imperfect future . — T shall be 
saying my lesson. 

Pei feet future . — 1 sliall liavo i 
said my lesson. i 

P. True. Now we have 
learned of the two past and | 
future ten.scs. There are two < 
more to he considered yet — 
another pasl.^ and the juesent 
tense. You havt. L"* decide on 
each of these, wlieilier it is 
perfect or imperfect ; but 
you shall do this in your next 
lesson. 

W. I will make a little rnle 
on what we have learned 
to-day. 

The “ tense ” of a verb means 
the time when an action is per- 
formed. There arc only three 
times— the prf^sknt, past, and i 
FUTifiiB ; and the action, when 
performed in these times, may • 
lie ilone either perfectly or im- j 
perfectly. j 

P. I will give you only a i 
.short parsing exercise to-day; ( 
hut you will now say not only | 
the mood hut the tense of each | 
verb. 


Vo . 25 ,— Parsiito Exercisb. | 

Eiin I I shall catch you. Refore you reach that lamp-post I shall have i 
raimht you. I was flnishinfi' my day’s Labour, and you intorrupted lue. Hut 
you soon went away ; then I flnished iny work. I was cuU'hin< a salmon, 
j hut I lost it. I have caught two rabbits. Look at thorn ! They shall be 
; tainofl; then they will be my companions. Look at James, trying to tame 
I his new friends. 


Ox earth nought precious is obtained 
Hut what is painful too ; 

By travail, and to travail bom, 

"Our sabbaths are but few. 
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2iid Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


A FAIRY TALE. 

CHAPTER III. — THE VISIT TO FAIRY-LAND. 


L, How surprised the people 
must have been, pupa, when 
they heard wiiat the fairies had 
said about tlie wealth of their 
prince ! 

P. No doubt they were. 
Many, I dare say^ thought they 
were joking, for really they 
knew no one else wlio had so 
much money as he had. How- 
ever, the evening of the next 
day soon arrived, and the peo- 
ple went forth again. The poet 
also went, with all his family, 
who thought it a great treat to 
see the fairies. 

When the poet reached the 
part of the city where the 
fairies were expected, he found 
that they had arrived before 
him. lie had scarcely time 
to notice tlie prince, and all 
his servants, and the crowds of 
people who wci'e waiting for 
Oberon to speak, when a new 
event happened. The fairy 
king sjiitMl liini immediately, 
and, to his great astonishment, 
came forward and called him 
by his name. The poet came 
forth, and then Oberon declared 
to the people that this was the 
proper man to be king. He 
said that he was far richer than 
the prince, or any one else in 
the kingdom. It was in vain 
that the prince remonstrated, 


and the poet said they had 
made a mistake. It w'as of no 
use for the poet to speak of the 
smallness of his income: the 
fairies declared that they knew 
what they were about; and 
they invited the poet and the 
prince to come with them to 
fairy-land. There, tliey said, 
they would try whether the 
prince was really richer than 
the poet, and they would all 
come back togotlier tlie next 
night, when tiic people should 
hear their decision. 

The people all agreed to this 
proposal, and the prince rin'idc 
no objection ; indeed he wanted 
to sec where the fairies dwelt ; 
“ and of course,” he added to 
himself, “iny poor cousin wdll 
have no chance against me.” 

So in the course of a few 
minutes both parties had bid 
good-bye to their families and 
friends and were quickly out of 
sight. 

Z. And where did they go 
to, papa ? 

A To some strange jilacc 
beyond the sea. On a dolphin's 
back they follow the track 
which the mermaids make, as 
their course they take, through 
crystal caves, where restless 
waves arc as merry as waves 
17 
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can be. Through ocean deep, 
past rocks so steep, close along- 
side they swiftly glide to the 
transj^arent sand which forms 
the strand of the beautiful 
region called “ Fairy-land.” 

And so on ; but to describe 
fairy-land aright it must be 
written in rhymes, and you 
know that I cannot do that — 
indeed, I have never been so 
far as the borders of that coun- 
try. So you must be content 
witli the adventures of the 
prince and the poet. 

The poet was certainly 
delighted with the home of the 
fairies, so also was the ])rince ; 
yet when he saw it he wondered 
to Oberon that they should 
have Laughed at his own mag- 
nifi(r(Mit possessions, which were 
almost as grand. 

“ Hut therein, O prince,” said 
Oberon, ‘^you are mistaken, firir 
we do not.dcspise the beautiful 
works of God, nor the splen- 
dours of wealth, but we do not 
call them riches. Riches arc 
those things which a man hath 
within himself. You only 
possess riches when you can 
take them with you, wherever 
you go, even from this world 
to the world beyond. True 
riches are those which belong 
to tliy suul and have become a 
part of thee. Thou and the 
poet are here alone, and all 
your riches arc with you. 
Here we will weigh your .souls 
and ' sec what each man is 
worth.” 

The poet said not a word, 
but looked on the ground x he 
knew the meaning of the fairy 
king’s speech. The prince, 
however, did not seem to heed 
18 


it; he only laughed, and said he 
would be happy to be weighed 
as soon as they pleased; but 
when he looked round, 1o ! the 
fairies were gone ; ut least they 
were invisible. No, there 
seemed to be no one near them : 
they were evidently alone in 
the fairy-land. 

“Well,” said the prince to 
the poet, “ this is very strange 
treatment. I would like to 
weigh Oberon’s soul after this, 
if he has got one. Ne^ er mind!, 
this is a famous place for a 
walk. I suppose they’ll come 
back when we want them — it 
is to be hoped they will not 
play us any tricks.” 

Ah, the prince little knew 
how much depended on that 
walk ! 

The two mortals bad not 
gone very far, when near the 
edge of a dark wood they saw 
many sparkling lights flitting 
round and round the trees. 
“Here they are agaitj,” said 
the prince ; “ they arc dancing !” 

“What a strange dance that 
j is !” the poet remarked as he 
saw the rapid motions; “the 
step of those dancing fairies is 
different from anything 1 have 
ever seen;” and they both 
watched the dancers for a long 
time. 

“ I think it pmst be a very 
difficult dance to learn,” the 
poet remarked again. 

“Pooh I” replied his com- 
panion, “1 have often seen 
.hat dance before ; once I 
danced it myself. Come 
along!” And while his cousin 
stopped to look at some moss 
growing on one of the trees, he 
ran on before a long way. 
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On he ran until he was “That,” said the porter, “is 
stopped. “ Can’t pass this gate,” the watch-word by which you 
said a queer-looking porter, pass this gate. £nter !” And 
who seemed to be neither a the prince was only admitted 
iairy nor a demon, but some* because his cousin earnestly 
thing else. “ Yes I can, you begged for him, and explained 
shall see me do it,” said the that, though Oberon did not sa^ 
prince, who was in great spirits, they might wander over the . 
but, as ho was going to push grounds, they supposed that he 
through, some invisible power meant them to do so. 
stopped him, and he found “Well, I am well pleased 
himself fixed to the ground. with you/” said the old porter 
“Ah, mortal ! ” said the por- to the poet, “ and remember, 
ter, “ now you are stopped. Tell young men, that He who acts 
me how you came on fairy with truth doth lest make his 
grounds ?” way through the world” 

“ I am a friend of Oberon,” said 

the pnnee ; “ he brought mehere “ Cflmu on !” said the prince, 
and gav'c me permission to “ how that impudent fellow held 
wander over his estates ; so just me fast to the ground; — but 
loose my feet from this sticky look V* 

soil, will you?” “Yes, this is a splendid gar- 

“ No, that I will not; you den,” replied his cousin, “and 
can’t pass without the pass- here is a plant which I have 
word. Why, here comes another never seen ; I think there are 
mortal ! Pray who are you ?” none of the kind upon our earth.” 
he said as the poet came up. The prince thought, too, that 
The poet related how he it was a new species of plant, so 
came to be there, but he added he picked the flower that grew 
that he did not know whether upon it, that he might take it 
or not he was trespassing, for back to earth with him. The 
Oberon and the fairies had sud- poet was sorry at this, and 
denly left them without telling begged the prince to carry it 
them where they might go. back to the porter, “ for,” snid 
“That’s true !” said the por- he, “we have no permission to 
ter, “ it is the exact truth, for I take it.” 
was there myself. 1 like to But the prince only laughed, 
hear the truth.” and said that it was too trifling 

Then a distant sound was a matter to be worth noticing, 
heard. “ The Truth ! Troth !” The poet, however, declared that 
was echoed through the hills, it had always been a rule with 
as though a thousand invisible him, all his life, never to take 
fairies spoke. The sounds lasted the most insignificant thing 
a long time, for they came again belonging to any one else, 
and again, and all the moun- The prince said that his pick- 
tains seemed to sing and to ing the flower “ did not matter,” 
echo “ the Truth” in beautiful but it almost seemed, from the 
chords. awkward way in whieh he car- 
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ricd it, and from his looking 
down as though he did not 
want to meet any one, as if he 
felt sonic confusion. At this 
moment certain fairies whom 
the poet could not see cried out 
from behind the trees, “ He who 
acts with HONESTY holds up his 
head in the world” But tlie 
prince heard not, and they went 
on. 

“ Look up !” said the prince 
to his cousin, ^Uook at the 
beautiful palace on the other 
side of the lake.” 

“That is surely Oberon’s 
abode,” said the poet. "“But 
how arc we to reach it?” 

“ Very easily,” said the prince. 
“We have only to cross this 
marshy ground, and to reach 
those stones in the middle of 
the shallows, and then — then, 1 
dare say, there is some way of 
getting "through the woods 
beyond.” 

“ But wait,” said his cousin, 

I “ only wait while 1 see if there 
is not a better place ; you 
may be sure there is a proper 
way.” 

The prince, however, would 
not stop. While his cousin set 
off to examine the neighbour- 
hood, he ran over the marshes, 
and was soon almost knee-deep 
in green mud; he persevered, 
however, until he readied the 
stones, but he could not cross 
the sjiallows to the woods, and 
was ^obliged to come back 
through the mud once more. 
Oti his return his cousin met 
him, and led him in a pitiable 
'State to a boat which he had 
^ found at the shore of the lak^ 
where a man whose business it 
20 


was to row passengers across 
was waiting. 

“ This, sir, is the proper way,” 
said the boatman, touching his 
hat. 

Just as the prince stepped 
into the boat he was followed 
by his cousin, who again heard 
the fairy voices singing from 
within the woods, “//c who 
acts with ORDER doth more 
quickly make his way Uirovgh the 
world” But the prince heal'd 
them not. 

“Very fine day,” said the 
prince to his fairy boatman, 
who was a rougli-looking fellow. 
“ Whiit shall we give you as a 
reward for conveying us over 
this lake ?” 

The boatman explained that 
he could not receive any reward. 

“Oh, we cannot permit you 
to bo unrewarded,” said the 
poet; “ it would not be just” 

“ Nor would it be just for me 
to receive your gift, as I am the 
servant of Oberon, who pays 
me my wages.” 

“ Oberon ’s sciwant ! A pretty 
tale!” said the prince, starting 
up in the boat; “\ou arc »/*// ser- 
vant I Now I remember you 
well: you are the fellow who 
stole the jewels from - ■-why, 
there is one of my amethysts 
hanging from your neck!” 

The poor servant turned very 
angry at this; he was an honest 
old man, who had been in 
Oberon’s service a hundred 
years ; and he jiroved by taking 
off his turban and showing his 
bald head, and the colour of a 
few scanty locks of hair, that 
he was quite a different person. 
And he added that he had 
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never been spoken to so in his 
life, and could hardly bear it. 
The poet was much ashamed 
of his cousin’s conduct, and 
expressed great sorrow for it to 
the man, but he would not be 
comforted ; he said it was only 
fair and just that the jmnee 
shouhl acknowledge he had 
done wrong. 

But the prince would not — 
he certainly felt ashamed, but 
he said he should be ashamed 
1*0 confess to a servant that he 
had done wrong. 

“Then,” said the old man, 
standing up with dignity, “1 
will row thee no further. How 
thyself. I cannot serve thee; 
thy pride hinders thee from 
doing justice '' And down he 
dived from the boat to the 
bottom of the lake. 

This sudden action caused 
such a splash that the fine dress 
of the prince was almost spoiled, 
and for the moment ho was 
quite blind with the water in 
his eyes. What was worse 
still, one of the old man’s oars 
fell on the poet’s face and gave 
him a black eye. 

The prince when he reco- 
vered looked into the lake for 
the boatman, but he only heard 
the words bubbling up through 
the water, “ None serve him 
faithfully who hath not justice,** 
Then the boat which had been 
floating along was motionless, 
and the poet heard hidden 
fairies from the lake singing 
who acts with justice will not 
he hindered in his way through the 
worW* But the prince heard not. 

“Well, what shall we do?” 
said the prince; “we are much 
nearer to the shore than the 


other side of the lake; let us 
land there, and try to make our 
way through the woods to the 
palace. I’ll certainly inform 
Oberon of his servant’s bad 
behaviour.” 

The poet, however, did not 
agree with his cousin. “You 
see,” he said, “we do not know 
whether there is any path 
through the woods; you have 
lost time already by trying to 
go the wrong way.” 

“ But,” said the prince, “ what 
hard work it will be to row to 
the other side of the lake ! 
perhaps if we make a signal 
Oberon will see us from his 
window, and will” 

“ Pray do not let us wait for 
any chances,” said the poet, 
almost impatiently.^. “ Tliere 
is one straightforward way to 
get out of the difficulty, and 
that is to work; so if you don’t 
like the labour give ‘me both 
oars; I’ll pull.” 

The prince w.is not a lazy 
man by any means, so he was 
encouraged by his cousin’s 
example, and worked with all 
his might. The boat was soon 
darting across the lake; and 
this time when the invisible 
fairies sang, the prince as well 
as the poet heard them. They 
were singing “i/s who hath 
INDUSTBY doth most surely make 
his way through the world,*' 

And they soon proved this to 
be true. Bight heartily they 
made war to the opposite mar- 
gin; and they climbed the 
steep path which led to Oberon’s 
palace, with such industry that 
they were quite out of breath. 
Then Oberon came out to meet | 
them. ! 
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2nd Week. TITESDAY. Botany. 


“SYSTEMATIC” BOTANY. 


•W. You said, papa, that as 
wc have learned of the different 
parts of a plant, and their uses, 
we should learn to arrange them 
in classes. 

P, Yes; let us begin to-day 
the second part of our course of 
Botany. As the knowledge we 
have been trying to gain relates 
to the structure of plants, it is 
called Structural Botany i**\ 
hut the knowledge of the classes 
in which they are arranged so 
ns to form a system is called 
“ Systematic Botany** 

In the study of Systematic 
Botany wo find two systems in 
use. « 

One was invented by a great 
botanist who was bom in 
Sweden, and whose name was 
LiNir.<i<n?s. In this system the 
plants are nearly all arranged 
in classes according to theif 
stamens and pistils; and this 
arrangement is called the Lin- 
naean (or Artificial) System, 
After the time of Linnseus 
another system of botany was 
brought forward by a French 
botanist named Jussieu. This 
system is founded, not on an 
examination of the pistils and 
stamens only, but on all the 
parts and qualities of the plant. 
It had been thought of even 
before the time of Linnseus by 
&greftt English botanist named 
Bat f .but Jussieu altered ana 
impl^ved his ideas. Thus he 
founded what is called the 
^fwieuan (or Natural) System, 
Before the times of Jussieu 
or Linnseus, a system of botany 
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had been founded by a French 
botanist named Toitunefout. 
His system was founded on the 
differences in the corolla of the 
plant, as the corolla is the most 
conspicuous part. This system, 
however, was not correct ; for, 
though the corolla is the pret- 
tiest organ, it is not the most 
important. 

Jon, That makes three sys- 
tems of classifying — Toiime- 
fort’s, and those of Linnseus 
and Jussieu. 

L, And 1 suppose, papa, that 
in each system the classes are 
different from those of the 
others. So it will be rather 
hard for us to learn so much. 

P, But I said there are only 
two in use — those of Linnaeus 
and Jussieu. We will begin 
with the system of the former. 

LiNNiEus, the Swede, was 
bom in the year 1707, and his 
history is worthy of notice. 
Before liis time botany had 
much studied. Even in 
the writings of Aristotle^ who 
lived B.c. 360, there are many 
observations on the nature of 
plants. The knowledge of the 
vegetable, kingdom was after- 
wards increased by Aristotle’s 
successor, Theophrastus, From 
that time the science was much 
neglected until the year 1532, 
when it was revived by a Swiss 
named Brunsfels, His example 
caused many others to become 
botanists ; the most distin- 
guished of whom were Conrad 
GesncTf of Zurich ; Matthew 
Zohelj a Dutch physician, who 
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lived in the time of Elizabeth ; 
Cmnlpinus, a Roman physician 
of the Court of Pope Sixtus V.; 
Jofm Jtoy, an Englishman, who 
lived in the time of King James 
II.; and the French botanist 
named Toumeihrt^ whose sys* 
tern we have already spoken of. 

Notwithstanding the labours 
of these and many other men, 
the science of botany was in a 
veiy imperfect state when first 
studied by the great Linnaeus, 
^he valuable ideas of Ray had 
not attracted attention, and 
Toumefort’s plan of classifying 
according to the corolla was 
evidently incorrect. Linnaeus 
therefore determined to form 
a new and more perfect system. 

The task he undertook was 
a gigantic one; but for such 
labour he was particularly fit, 
having been accustomed to 
overcome difficulties from his 
vouth, and having a most bril- 
liant understanding, with great 
strength of mind and body. 
So zealously did he work, not 
only in the vegetable kingdom, 
but in all the departments of 
nature, that he gained 
nown of being the only indi- 
vidual who arranged and de- 


scribed all the animals, plants, 
and minerals in his time. The 
new and expressive names which 
he supplied for the different 
classes and orders have never 
been rivalled. It is said that 
he created a language peculiar 
to natural history; that it came 
from his hands as it were per- 
fect; and that its value will 
continue as long as science 
exists, for even his opponents 
are obliged to adopt it, if they 
wish to be understood. 

The language of the Linnman 
system was, however, its best 
part, for its plan of arrangement 
is not according to the plan of 
Nature. The system is, how- 
ever, highly useful to beginners, 
because it supplies helps in dis- 
covering the names of unknown 
plants. It is therefore more 
generally used as an introduc- 
tion to the more perfect system 
of Jussieu. 

L, Shall we take a long time 
to learn it, papa? 

P. No. We will only notice 
its outline. But we shall not 
have time this morning even 
to begin the course. I liope, 
however, that we shall do so 
next Tuesday. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 

Ybsthrdat, let me not forget. 

Although the day be past; 

And let me learn to live To-Day 
A s if it were my last. 

To-Moebow may not come at all. 

Or may not oome to me ; 

Then teaoli me. Lord, that while I live, 

1 still may live to thee. 
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THE STUARTS. 

JAMES I. 


P. The “ plans of vcn- 
jjcaiice ” which I said the 
lioman Catholics fonned were 
bo^iin by a gentleman of the 
name of Caieshy^ who first 
mentioned them to a Papist 
named Winter, You may 
remember Hotspur Perey, the 
son of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, who rebelled and was 
killed in Henry IV.*s reign. 
There was living at this time a 
distant relation of the great 
house of Northumberland, also 
named Perry, and to him 
Catesby also spoke omthe sub- 
ject. Percy thought that some- 
thing should be done, and said, 
“ Let us assassinate the king ! ” 
I But Catesby replied that this 
would not answer their pur- 
pose; for, he said, the parlia- 
ment will teach the Protestant 
“heresy” to the king’s chil- 
dren, and make them his suc- 
cessors. “To serve any good 
purpose,” he says, “ we must 
destroy, at one blow, the King, 
the Royal Family, the Lords 
and Commons, and bring down 
all our enemies, in one com- 
mon ruin. Happily, they will 
all assemble on the first meeting 
of parliament ; then wc may 
gain a glorious and useful ven- 
geance.” He then proposed 
that, although the wall of the 
House of Commons was three 
yai'ds thick, they should run a 
mine through it, under the hall 
where the king, nobles, and 
members of parliament would 
24 


assemble, and blow them all up 
with gunpowder. 

The three men agreed to 
this horrible plan. Winter was 
sent over to Flanders, where he 
found an oflScer in the service 
of Spain named Guido Fawkes, ' 
who was brought to J>igland to | 
assist. When the plans were | 
more ripe they were comm uni- 1 
cated to about twenty persons * 
in all, amongst whom were Sir i 
Everard Digby, and Francis I 
Tresham, who was the last 
admitted to the plot, and the 
most timid. 

These conspirators were all 
bound by the most solemn oaths 
of secrecy, taking the sacrament 
at the same time. 

Tresham and others were 
startled at the thought that they 
would be obliged also to destroy 
a number of Catholics who ' 
would he present with the king 
atyAe opening of parliament. 
Buffiicir scruples of conscience 
were removed by Tesmond, a 
Jesuit, and another priest, who 
showed them that, for the inte- 
rest of religion, the innocent 
must in this case suffer with 
the guilty. 

For nearly a year and a half 
the conspirators silently carried 
out their plans. Three were 
busy boring the nine-feet thick 
wall of the Parliament House; 
others preparing to raise troops 
in England; another going to 
Flanders to procure foreign 
help ; another to Romo to give 
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information to the Pope as soon 
as the event should happen; 
another being ready to s^fze the 
young duke, and murder him ; 
and anotlier to seize the child, 
the Princess Elizabeth, and 
proclaim her queen. The la- 
bours of those who were boring 
the wall of the parliament was, 
however, unnecessary, as they 
found a coal-cellar to let in the 
very part of the house which 
would answer their purpose, 
and this they hired. At length 
only ten days were wanting to 
the time when the king and 
the parliament would meet. 
Everything Avas ready ; there 
appeared to be nothing to hin- 
der the conspirators* design ; 
they were waiting impatiently 
for the day, and were glorying 
in the certainty of their success, 
when the hand of Providence 
defeated their wickedness. 

The plot was discovered by 
means of a letter which Avas 
sent to Lord Montcagle in order 
to save his life. It is noAv sup- 
posed to have been written by 
his friend Tresham, the last 
conspirator aaIio was adi|dtted 
into the secret. It was delivered 
by an unknown hand, and was 
to this eflcct: — 

** My Lord, — I would advise 
you, as you tender your life, to 
shift off your attendance on this 
parliament ; for God and man 
have determined to punish the 
wickedness of this time. And think 
not slightly of this advertisement, 
but retire yourself into the coun- 
try, where you may expect the 
event in safety ; for though there 
be no appearance of any stir, yet 
I say they shall receive a terrible 
blow this parliament, and yet they 
shfdl not see who hurts them. This 


oounsel is not to be contemned, 
because it may do you good, and 
can do you no harm ; for the dan- 
ger is over as soon as you have 
burned this letter.** 

When Lord Monteagle read 
these Avords he Avas inclined to 
laugh at them. lie thought 
that it Avas some foolish at- 
tempt to frighten him ; but he 
nevertheless carried it to Cecil, 
and Lord Salisbury, two of the 
king's ministers. They laid it 
before the king. 

The opinion of the king on 
the matter Avas a more serious 
one than Monteagle's. ll^ was 
of a timid disposition, partly, 
perhaps, because his life bad 
been attempted before by a 
man named lluthA'en. Thus 
James thought it Avas very 
likely that some one meant to 
assassinate him, and that some 
sudden danger Avas preparing 
by gunpoAvder. He then gave 
orders to Lord Suffolk, the 
chamberlain, to inspect all the 
vaults below the houses of par- 
liament. 

Suffolk and the Secretary 
Cecil were shrewd men. They 
thought, “We Avill not disturb 
the conspirators yet; Ave Avill let 
them go on in secret until just 
before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, when their plans Avill be 
quite ripe ; then we will exa- 
mine the vaults.” The after- 
noon of the 4th November, 1605, 
came ; the parliament Avere to 
meet the next day, and it was 
resolved to make the search. 
The Lord Chamberlain Suffolk « 
and Lord Monteagle went to 
the old House of Lords. They 
stayed some time in the par- 
liament chamber, and then 
25 
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descended to the vaults and cel- 
lars, pretending that some of 
the king’s studs were missing. 
Opening the door- of the con- 
spirators’ vault, they saw, stand- 
ing in a corner, “ a very tall and 
desperate fellow,” The cham- 
berlain carelessly asked him 
who he was. He replied, “I 
am a servant to Mr. Percy,” 
and stated that he was looking* 
after his master’s coals. Hut 
such a quantity of fuel seemed 
somewhat extraordinary, espe- 
cially for one who lived so little 
in town as Percy. Suftblk, 
how#ver, would not make any 
further examination then ; he 
resolved to wait until midnight. 

Daring the interval Pawkes 
left the vault, and went to his 
master Percy, to tell him what 
had happened. The conspira- 
tors might then have taken the 
alarm, and escaped. But they 
were not sure that they were 
discovered, and they therefore 
determined to wait. So Guy 
Fawkes, with the coolest cou- 
rage, returned to the cellar in 
the course of the afternoon, in 
order to remain there and watch 
all night. 

In the dark coal-cellar Guy 
Fawkes remained until mid- 
night. Then, as all was very 
quiet, he began to feel sure 
tnat the faggots had been for- 
gotten, and thought he would 
step out of bis hiding-place. 
But, dii^ctly he did so, he> 
hoard a noise; a company of 
armed men surrounded him, 
and,- im the presence of Sir 
I'boihas Knivet, a magistrate, 
they seized and pinioned him. 
They then rushed at the faggbt^ 
overturned them, and, to their | 
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horror, they discovered six and 
thirty barrels of gunpowder 
ranged along the wall! They 
also searched Fawkes, and 
found that he had a dark lantern, 
matches, and touch-wood. 

The dreadful truth Avas now 
too plain ; on the next day the 
king and all the assembly of 
parliament would have been 
blown ttj atoms I Guy Fawkes 
saw that it was useless to try 
to hide his guilt; he therefore 
at once confessed his purpos'e 
to the magistrate, and with an 
undaunted air told him that 
could he have blown them and 
himself up together he would 
have been happy. 

The consternation of the 
people at this discovery, and 
the fate of the conspirators, 
you may almost imagine. Guy 
Fawkes was tortured, and forced 
to give up the names of his ac- 
complices. Sir Everard Digby 
tried to rouse all the Papists in 
the country to arms, but he 
failed ; Catesby and Percy died 
lighting; Winter, Tresham, and 
the Jesuits were taken prisoners, 
and nearly all were executed. 

Besides the executions, many 
other severe measures followed. 
Many Catholics were punished 
on suspicion ; Lord Stourton 
was fined £4,000 ; Lord Mor- 
daunt £10,000 ; and the Earl 
of Northumberland, the relation 
of Percy, £30,000. 

The Gunpowder Plot suggests 
many reflections. It was one of 
the last and worst instances in 
English history of the mad wick- 
edness which men commit when 
influenced by superstition. You 
have already seen, in many in- 
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stances, bow superstition blinds James, complaining of the per- 
mcn’s minds. It so takes away secntion. The answer was a 
their reason that they cannot summons to the Star Chamber! 
tell right from wrong. Some He was then imprisoned, and 
of these foolish men would put in the pillory twice, and 
never have believed that they fined £1,000. When in the 
were ping to do wrong ; they pillory he was to have been 
were firmly convinced that they nailed by the ears, but, as a 
should advance the religion of majority of one or two thought i 
our loving Saviour Jesus Christ that the criminal was very aged, 
by their horrid deeds. his ears were spared. 

On the other hand, the Gun- We live, dear children, in a 
powder Plot may cause reflec> Protestant country* and for the 
tions against Protestants as sake of our Lord Jesus Christ 
well as Papists. James and we should so love Protestantism 
the Protestant bishops still held that we should be ready to dk 
the foolish superstition that they for it. But, in your love for the 
had a right to persecute others Protestant religion, remember 
for their belief jdstice, which is as important 

The Catholics as well as the as truth. If we, as Protestants, 
Puritans had suffered long saw our clergymen put to death 
during Elizabeth’s reign. But for attending to their duty, and 
their troubles were now as bad if we were told that we, too, 
as ever, perhaps even worse, should be punished if we let 
For instance, in the very year of them teach us; and if wc saw a 
the conspiracy six priests were faithful Protestant pinioned for 
tried, condemned, and executed, petitioning on our behalf, what 
because they would remain in would our feelings be? 

England to teach their flocks. So, in justice, let us reraem- 
Their people were told to ex- her that the Protestants, ns 
pect the same treatment if they welT as the Papists, did not do 
heard mass from a priest. But right in God’s sight, 
even a stronger instance of per- And lastly, we may remem- 

secution may be found. A Ca- ber again that the Catholics 
tholic gentleman of Cheshire, were not only enraged — they 
shocked at the execution of the were blinded by superstition ; 
priests, and the bad treatment so let us think of them, not with 
of others, sent a petition to anger, but with pity, 

TO-DAY. 

Don’t tell me of to-morrow; 

If we look upon the post, 

How much that we have left to do, 

We cannot do at last 1 
To-day it is the only time 
For all on this fi^l earth, 

It fakes an age to form a life, 

A moment gives it birth 1 — north star, u.b. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

BUKRET. 


“ My dear Children, — 

“I liavG given you all the 
informntion I can collect con- 
cerning the soil of Surrey. 
There is not much relating to 
the towns which is worth re- 
cording. 

“ On my way from Kingston 
to Guildford, I passed through 
the town of EnsoM, an<l a dis- 
trict culled Ewell. At Epsom 
malting and brick-making are 
carried on, as at Kingston. 
l*crhiips the largest building in 
tlic neighbourhood is the Grand 
Standy on the downs, where 
the races are held, llow, once 
a year, this stand is crammed 
with rich and fashionable com- 
pany to sec the races, and how 
the race-course and the town 
are crammed with tens of thou- 
sands of visitors, is well known 
to most people. 

“ Guildford is the county 
town of Surrey. It is only 
remarkable for its antiquity. 
Its numerous ancient houses 
reminded me very much of 
Ipswich, the ancient capital of 
Suffolk. Ill English history 
wo read of Guildford before 
the time of Alfred the Great ; 
and we find that, at his death, 
he bequeathed it to his son. 
The town is situated on the 
river Wey. 

“There is another town on 
the Wey, also an ancient place, 
called Godalming, which was 
also bequeathed to his son by 
King Alfred. 

“ From Godaiming I walked 
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across the country to Dorking, 
which is a very pre^tty and 
clean town. At the inn where 
I dined the waiter told me that 
Dorking is famous for its fowls. 
The pcuiltry are of a peculiar 
breed, having five claws to each 
foot. They are supposed to 
have been brought o/er by the 
Romans. 

“ The railway from Dorking 
soon brought me to Rkigate, 
a place I had often heard of. 
The noise which the railway- 
porters make in shouting 
yate and Jiedhill J unci ion I' to 
the travellers on the Brighton 
Railway has caused many to 
hear very much icf this to\vn 
before seeing it. But the im- 
rcssion which these porters 
avoniade on the ‘tympanum* 
of my cars will be more lasting 
than that caused by the town 
itself. It is a very pretty place, 
however j and the clock-house 
and market-house, with the 
town-hall over it, interested 
me; — but that is all. 

“ So, after remaining at Rei- 
gate a few hours, I took the 
‘ up train,* which conveyed me 
to Croydon. This is a very 
different town from Rcigate. 
It is a lively place, especially 
at the time of the fair; for 
Croydon fair is now one of the 
most ancient and important in 
the kingdom. The main street 
is more than a mile long. There 
are two railway stations ; and, 
as the town is at the convenient 
distance from London of 9^ 
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miles, many mercliants and City 
gentlemen live here, going to 
and fro by rail. 

“ As Croydon is at the edge 
of Baiistead Downs, it is not 
only pleasant, but healthy. In 
the iiciglibourhood is Addis- 
combe College, wherd cadets 
are trained for the service of 
the East India Company; and 
the town has a barracks, a jail, 
and town-hall. The name 
Croydon is derived from two 
Saxon words, croic, chalk, and 
dune^ hill; and its name is 
written in the Domesday-book 
as Croincdunc. 

“The town was given by 
William the Conqueror to 
Lanfranc, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whom you may 
remember in your English His- 
tory. Lanfranc built a splendid 
archbishop’s place here, which 
was the chief residence of many 
archbishops after him. There 
are few traces of the first build- 
ing at jircscnt, but the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury still has 
a summer residence at Adding- 
ton Park, three miles and a 
half from the town. 

“ Walworth, the Lord Mayor 
whose name is so well known j 
in English history from his 
having killed W'at Tyler, also 
lived at Croydon. 

“ TJjere arc many more vil- 
lages and parishes in Surrey 
wliich are worthy of notice. 
At the extreme west of the 
county is Faknuam, where 
abundance of hops are grown ; 
and nearer London are Lea- 


tberhead, Wimbledon, Camber- | 
well, Dulwich, Norwood, and | 
the other suburbs wliich have • 
been mentioned, and Lambeth, | 
Southwark, Kotherhithe, and [ 
Bermondsey. 

Your faithful friend, 

“ Uenby Y^oung.” 


SUJRREY. 

(Shape and Position.) — Sur- 
rey is a squartsh-shapfd county y 
hut very ineyidar ut ihe north, 
from ihe wimiinys of ihe Thames, 
which forms its natural houndary. 
At the north of Surrey is Middle- 
sex; at the south, Sussex; at the 
east, Kent; and at the west, 
Hampshire and Berkshire. 

(Soil.)— 77*c soil of Surrey is, 
on the whole, rather poor ; there 
being much chalk, barren sand, 
heath, and hills. The chalk hills, 
a part of the southern range, ex- 
tend through this county. 

, (Livers.) — The principal 
rivers are the Mole, the Wey, 
and the Thames. 

(Capital and Towns .) — The 
capital is Guildford, a very an- 
cient town; the other towns and 
villages are Epsom, Godaiming, 
JJothing, Jieigate, Croydon, 
Farnham, Kingston, Richmond, 
Kew, Sircalham, Tooting, Putney, 
Wandsworth, Balteisea, Clap- 
ham, Kennington, Brixton, Nor- 
wood, Sydenham, Dulwich, ir«/- 
worth, Camberwell, Peckham, 
Merton, Winibhidon, Esher, 
Leatherhead, Lambeth, South- j 
work, j'c. fi'c, Sfc. : 
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Chapter III. 

THE INFLECTIONS OF VERBS — THE TENSES. 


JV, I REMEMBER the teoses 
we learned last week, papa. 
There were the imperfect and 
perfect past tenses, and the 
imperfect and perfect future 
tenses. You said that there 
arc two others. 

i’. Yes. One tense is past, 
and the other is present. Here 
are two examples: — 

I ka/l hoiled the pudding when 
you ordered the pie. 

I am boiling the pudding now. 

We will consider the past 
tense first. Will you tell me 
whether it is perfect or im- 
perfect? 

L. ‘‘Had boiled” must be 
perfect. The action was per- 
fectly done when you ordered 
the pie. 

P. True. W(^can not only 
say that it is, hut that it mas, 
perfectly done. 

Z. Yes; the time “when 
you ordered the pie” is a past 
time. So the action was per- 
fecdif past at a past time. 

P. On this account, “I had 
boiled” is said to be more than 
a perfect past tense. From' 
the Latin word **plu8” which 
means more, we call the tense 
“ pluperfect past.” 

Z. That is the finest tense of 
all, jto be more than perfect. 
Suppose,’ papa, that you gave 
me a task to do, it would show 
that I was very obedient if, 
when you inquired, I could say 
1 “have finished it^’; butnt 
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might show that I was more 
obedient if 1 could say, I ^^had 
finished it when you came in, 
an hour ago.” 

W, I slmll always remember 
the pluperfect tense by the 
word had. I’ll make somp 
examples: — 

I had eaten my dinner. 

I had gone to sleep. 

1 had finished my task. 

P. Now lot us examine the 
present tense. “ 1 am boiling” 
the pudding. 

Z.'That is an imperfect tense, 
certainly. But,^ppose 1 say 
“ I do boil,” — thV is a present 
tense. 

P. Yes ; it is. 

Z. Or, suppose I say, “ I do 
praise” or “ I praise” or “ I do 
/earn my lesson.” These verbs 
are in the present tense, but 
they seem to be perfect also. 

P, No ; all present tenses are 
imperfect, for directly an action 
is perfectly done it is “past.” 
When you say “ I do praise,” 
or “ I praise,” it means “ I am 
praising.” 

W, I can understand that an 
action must be imperfect while 
it is being done. So we must 
say that the “present” tense is 
imperfect. I will make some 
examplesof the present tense: — 

J am loving, I love, I do love. 

1 am prauing, 1 praise, I do 
praise. 

I am counting, I count, I do 
count. 
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Ion. So we may arrange our 
present, past, and future tenses 
in two classes:—* ^ 

1. {Imperfect) present teme^l 
am praising. 

Imperfect past tense—I was 
praising. 

Imperfect future tense— I will 
praise. 

'2. Perfect past tense — I have 
praised. 

Pluperfect past tense — I had 
praised. 

•Future perfect tense — I shall 
have praised. 

P. And if you will examine 
each tense, you will see that it 
points out two things — first, that 
you have the power to do the 
action ; secondly, that you exer- 
cise the power — therefore these 
tenses all belong to the 1 ni>i- 
GATivE Mood^ 

L, Are there as many tenses 
in the other moods?— in the 
Infinilicey and the Potential, and 
the Imperative^ 

P. No. In the potential 
mood we have only four tenses. 
Tell mo what tense this is — “ I 
may cat.*’ 

Ion. It is the present tense. 

P. Here is another tense of 
the potential mood: — 

1 told him that he might eat. 

I said that he could eat. 

1 said that he should eat. 

The boy said that he would eat. 

You see that all these tenses 
are ** potential,” because* they 


only show the power to perform 
the action. 

W. Only they do not show 
that he has it now, but that he 
did have it. They arc in the 
past tense. 

P. Yes; they are called the 
imperfect past. But here is 
another past tense — “I have 
tried, and I hope I may have 
succeeded." 

L. That is the perfect past 
tense. The words “ luive suc- 
ceeded” show that. Is there 
any pluperfect past tense in the 
potential mood? 

P. Yes. Here is an ex- 
ample — “If you had made haste 
then you might have caughthim." 

W. Yes ; that is the pluper- 
fect tense, because it shows that 
theactionofcatchinginighthavo 
been done at some past time. 

P. These arc the four tenses 
of the potential mood. You 
may make examples of each. 

L. I will. 

PoTBRTiAL Mood. 

1. {Imperfec^present tense— 1 
may dance ; 1 can dance. 

imperfect past tense— 1 might 
daifbe; 1 could dance; I would 
dance ; or I should dnnee. 

2. Perfect past tense— I may 
have danced ; 1 can have danced. 

Pluperject vast tense — 1 might 
have danced; I would have danced; 

I could have danced, &c. 

Thus we have heard of the 
six tenses in the indicative 
mood, and four in the potential. 


So. 20. PAaexifo Rxbucxsx. 

I sing because I am gl^. Oh, I wish you would ling. I may sing, but 
I cannot. I think I may have persuaded him to ilng. We iliall lee. I 
had persuaded him when you law him. I might hsyg added my penuailoni 
to yours. I said that he might ilngt then he sold he would. 
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the mortals in the middle of **But,*’ said the prince, 
the lake ; and broke the laws heard him declare that he did 
Obcroii, by which all good not splash me with water; now 
fairies are to suffer, and*’ — look at my velvet coat, and see 

But the old man could not the stains.** 
bear this; he fell on his knees ** Then you forget,* dear 
with a shriek; he had never cousin,'* said the poet, ‘*that 
been disgraced in his life; and the old man did not see that 
he cried aloud for help. he had done it. It happened 

The poet’s eyes filled with after he had jumped into the 
tears at this sound. Without water.'* 
asking permission, he broke *^He did not see! but he 
through the crowd of fairies, knew all about it, no doubt, 
and rushed towards theprisoner. Of course he did. Do yoii 
When he saw the noble-looking mean to say that when he upset 
old man on the ground, his soiu that oar on your head he did 
was filled with sorrow ; the tears not do it on purpose f '* 
came in his eyes, and he ran “ Indeed I don’t think he did. 
and lifted him up. There is no more reason to sup- 

Oheron and the prince fol- pose that he did than he did 
lowed ; but, at the sight of the not.** 

former, the fairies who had “ That,** said the prince, “ is 
accused the boatman uttered a because you have not seen so 
strange, sharp cry, and fiew much of the world as I have, 
away ; for in a moment they I used to excuse people in that 
were changed, by the emperor’s way once, but I know better 
superior power, to their proper now. I have seen top many 
shape, and showed v^hat sort of bad tricks.'* 
characters they were. But now Oberon spoke. He 

But the emperor did not took the part of the poet. “In- 
notico them ; he was too busy deed, friend, you have seen too 
watching the poet. He counted much evil, if it has made you 
the tears that rolled down his more ready to suppose a man 
checks for the poor man’s sake, guilty than innocent.** 

Counted them? Ah, and he *'No, sir, it is not fair to 
resolved to have them too ! think so of this old servant,” 
He would not let them drop to said the poet once more. **There 
the ground. In an instant they is no more reason to suppose 
were collected by cerUiin in- that he did mean to hurt mp 
visible fairies, were enclosed in than that he did not. It looked 
a crystal vessel, and were la- exactly like an accident^ and I 
belled ** Tears o/^cohp absion.” would rather believe it to be so” 

** Look at him,’* said the Then there came a pleasant 
poet, os he brought the boatman smile over Oberon ’s face. Di- 
forward to the emperor ; he rectly, bis invisible fairies were 
looks like an honest man! Do at work again. They were busy 
you think he would tell an un- writing the poet’s last words in 
truth ?** ' a large book ; and underneath 
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them they inscribed in letters said these words. Then he 
of gold “ ^ord!f of charity.” stopped; his eye brightened, as 
IV. Ah, I can prove mvself though a new tiiought had come 
that the poet spoke words of to him. Then he spoke to the 
charity. It is written in the judge again. 

Bible that charity ‘^thinketh “Indeed, ^r, he has almost 
no evil.” a npAt to mercy. ‘Mercy* is 

P. But the prince himself the ‘justice* wiitchaman should 
was not pleased that the boat- have when he has not offended 
man should escape so. And before.” And, had Uie poet 
the judge, too, who was going remembered, he might have 
to condemn him, he said that shoivn this to them by the words 
.he ought to be punished for not of Jesus, who said, that when 
serving his master faithfully, our “brother offends against 
“ His wages,” he said, “ are paid us we ogght to forgive him 
him for rowing his master*s seventy times seven.** 
guests across the lake; and if The people, however,^ were 
they treated him badly he much pleased with what the 
should have made complaint poet hod said, and Oberon 
to” — was the most pleased of all. 

“ Who dares say I treated He said, “ The offence has not 
him badly?” said the prince, only been committed against 
coming forward with an angry me, but against the two mor- 
look. tuls; if th^ are willing to par- 

But the ushers of the court don him, I have no objection 
cried “Silence!” and begged to do so." 
that the mortal would not in- Then the poet did not wait 
terrupt the j udge. to hear the answer of the prince ; 

“ — should have mode com- he eagerly took the boatmun*s 
plaint to the authorities,” con- hand. “ My honest-looking old 
tinned the judge. “But to leave friend,” he exclaimed, “the 
his master's guests in the middle good name you have kept fur 
of tlie lake was, to say the least, so many years shall not be dis- 
dangerous. Had they been graced for the sake of a scratch 
unable to row, or to manage on my head. I would forgive 
the boat, they might have you if you had hurt me seven 
been drowned. Therefore there times as mudi.*' 
is no reason why sentence As soon as the poet said 
should not be passed on the these ^ords, they also were 
prisoner.** written by the invisible fairies 

Then the poet begged per- in their book. They seemed 
mission to speak to the judge, to think them great treasures; 
“ That, sir,** he said, humbly, and they wrote underneath 
* * is certainlyyusf ICS ; but there is them “ Words of mercy.** 
something better than justice When the prince saw how 
which may do him more good.” every one approved of these 
And the poet looked very words, he did not refuse to for- 
eloquent, and earnest, when he give the man also ; and the 
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great crowd of fairies broke up 
with joy. 

But of all who felt joy, there 
were none so glad as the boat- 
man. The poet stood watching 
his delight with eager eyes; 
and, when the old man came 
np to him and poured forth 
words of thanks, he' seemed to 
drink them all in, as though 
they were food for his soul. 

** Come,” said the prince, as 
his cousin still waited, ^*you 
see that Oberon has gone on.” 

“ But,” said the ||pet, “ was 
it not worth waiting for, to 
that old man’s delight ? ” 
don’t see what you are 
enjo)'lng,” said the prince. “I 
am accustomed to enjoy my 
own pleasures — not those of 
others.” 

“ Then you do not know yet 
what are the greatest enjoy- 
ments,” said the poet. Every 
word that the old man spoke 
did me good. His release has 
been as great a joy to me as to 
himself. I feel more refreshed 
than if I had had the richest 
feast; but mind! Stop!” ho 
said, os he held back his cousin’s 
leg. 

** What is the matter.?” said 
his cousin. 

“ See, you very nearly trod 
on the insect near your foot 
and he took up the insect, which 
both he and the prinq^ found 
to be of a carious kind— such 
as they^ad not seen in their 
world. They both felt pleasure 
in esuunining it, but the poet 
watf'moi^t pleased when he saw 
the delight which it showed 
when it was allowed to fly away. 

** 1 suppose you enjoyed the 
pleasure which that ugly insect I 
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felt when it gained its liberty,” 
said the prince mockingly. 

** To be sure I did,” said his 
cousin. “Why not love the 
insect? Does not the Great 
Maker of all delight in the i 
happiness of the smdlest thing? i 
Zet us leam to love aU things, | 
and be pleased with their plea- 
sures** 

Then once more the invisible 
fairies found work to do. They 
copied these words of the poet 
also, and wrote beneath themj 
“ Words of LOVE.” 

But Oberon, who had been 
waiting all this time, and had 
been watching them more ear- 
nestly than they were aware of, 
came up, and bade them make, 
haste, as they must leave his 
lands before the rising of the 
sun. 

They were, however, stopped 
once more on their way. l^ile 
Oberon and the prince wore 
talking, they missed the poet, 
and found that he was a long 
way behind, standing still, 
watching some children at play. 

“Ah!” said Oberon to the 
prince, “ is not that a refresh- 
ing sight? How heartily the 
little ones enjoy themselves ! 
Listen to their musical laugh! 
Look at these two elder children 
sitting on a stone near us. They 
are orphans, a brother and 
sister, whom 1 saved from star- 
vation. Do you see the joy 
and pride on the sister’s face 
as she strokes back her brother’s 
hair from his forehead? See, 
too, how tenderly he seems to 
love her! But vou do not ap- 
pear to notice tliem! Cannot 
you enjoy their delight? Do 
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you not take pl^nre in little 
children ?” 

The prince coloured slightly 
at this question. He answered 
with some confusion, that he 
used to he fond of children. 
“Once,” he said, “I used to 
take pleasure in feeding ani- 
mals, and in seeing them happy ; 
I was very fond of helping poor 
people, and that sort of thing. 
But that was when I was a 
child; m^r mother taught me; 
T have given up that kind of 
enjoyment long ago.” 

“ Given up such love?” said 
Oberon with surprise. “You 
mean you have lost itl What 
a lossr’ 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said 
the prince; “ I forgot such feel- 
ings — 1 was too busy to indulge 
in them.” 

“You should never be too 
busy to be kind,’* said Oberon. 
“ What were you doing?” 

“A great many things. I 
was getting great learning (I 
am much more learned than 
the poet). 1 used to study 
very hard ; and then 1 found a 
way to make money; and you 
know what a splendid fortune 
1 have made.” 

“Oh, prince,” said Oberon 
with sorrow, ** do you call such 
a fortune * splendid’? You 
bought it at too dear a price. 
Why, you gave up for it the 
pleasures of love! 

“Oh, prince,” he continued 
with much more sorrow, “ when 
such pleasures are lost, they are 
not easy to find again. When 
you knew the pleasures of loving 


others, yon should have in- 
dulged in them more and more, 
that they might increase. 

Let me tell you these words 
again. The pleasures of Com- 
passion, Mercy, Charity, and 
Love are to be most carefully 
cherished; and if your heart is 
hard, and you have lost these 
pleasures, you have lost more 
riches than mountains upon 
mountains of gold can bring. 

“You will hear more of this 
soon. Poor prince!” 

“‘Poor prince' again?” re- 
plied the prince. “Nay, that 
is not true. Who dares to say 
I am poor?” 

“All 1 ALL ! ” said the crowds 
of fairies, who, he found, had 
gathered around him (for they 
had all become visible again). 
“We know thee now, poor 
prince! Poor” — 

But the sun had just sent a 
rosy ray from the east across 
the faiiy lawns; and imme- 
diately the palace of Oberon, the 
fairies, and all things around 
the prince became indistinct, 
and seemed to melt in the air. 
In an instant the prince and 
the poet found they had been 
brought back to their own land 
— they knew not how. Each 
found himself in his own bed, 
wide awake, as if he had 
started from a dream ; and 
each remembered that the 
fairieerwere to come that even- 
ing to their country, to choose 
a king. 

W, Perhaps, papa, they had 
been dreaming. 

P. Perhaps. 1 cannot say. 
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The persecutions of the 
Catholics, on account of the 
Gunpowder Plot, were severe 
at first, but were not increased 
so much by James as his sub- 
jects desired. This was partly 
because of the king’s easy tem- 
per, and partly because of his 
natural fear, of which you have 
lieard. He thought, “ If 1 treat 
them with mure seventy they 
may again conspire against me, 
and may be more successful.” 

The partiality of James for 
his favourites has been men- 
tioned as another sign of his 
weakness. The first success- 
ful favourite was Hubert Carr 
This youth had a beautiful 
countenance, pleasing man- 
ners, and go<Kl abilities. James 
therefore loved him so much 
that he knighted him, and, at 
last, raised him to be Earl of 
Somerset. In tliis high position 
Carr showed that he was with- 
out the most important of all 
acquirements, good principles. 
Ho committed most serious 
crimes, and was at last driven 
from court, as all persons wiio 
have not good principles should 
be. 

The second favourite of J ames 
was no better than the firat. 
His najo^was George Villiers. 
The loved him principally 
for*liiB'beauty and his wit; but 
his ** principles” were also very 
bad. and he {nroved to be a great 
rogue. Nevertheless, James 
so much admired him that, in 
the course of a few years, ha 
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created him “ Viscount Villiers, 
Earl, Marquis, and Duke of 
Buckingham, Knight of the 
Garter, Master of the Horse, 
Chief Justice in Eyre, Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, Master of 
the King’s BenclfOffice,Steward 
of Westminster, Constable of 
Windsor, and Lord High Ad- ' 
miral of England.*’ It is likely 
that none of these (^and ofiices 
would have been given to Vil- 
Hers had ho not possessed 
beauty. The people were dis- 
gusted with James for his fool- • 
ishness; then, I dare say, they 
wished that he could have 
exchanged his learning for 
wiadtrm. 

One great source of trouble 
to King Janies was thje misfor- 
tunes of his children. Bis i 
eldest son, Henry, was a prince ^ 
of great ability, but he died in 
the year 1612, to the great grief 
of the nation. 

In the next year, 1613, James’s 
daughter, the Prince.ss Eliza- 
beth, was married to Frederick 
the “Elector Palatine.” The 
palatinate was one of the Pro- 
testant countries of Germany; 
but Frederick, instead of being 
content with his own country, 
was induced to accept the crown 
of Bohemia. On this the Ca- 
thoMe powers of Austria and 
bpain made war against him, 
defeated him in the great 
battle of Pregue, and took his 
kingdoms away from him. 

The question of Protestant- 
ifun and Popery was a most 
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important one in these times; king had been disputed since 
and, when the English parlia- the beginning of his reign, and 
ment heard of the doings of it now caused a quarrel, 
the Catholics, they insisted that On the 14th of November, 
James should make war with 1621, the Commons framed a 
Austria to restore his Protest- remonstrance to carvy to the 
ant son-in-law Frederick. king. They said that the con- 
Biit James would not. One quests made by the Austrian 
of his reasons for not doing so family in Germany raised 
was, that he thought he could mighty expectations in the 
by his great wisdom, and by English Papists ; but, above all, 
his virtue and moderation, per- that t)ie Spanish match ele- 
suade Austria to submit to his vated them to hope for tolera- 
will. This was the right thing tion, if not a re-establishrnent, 
to do, if he cdhld have done of their religion. They there- 
it; but the spirit of wisdom and fore entreated bis maiesty that 
peace which will prevent war he would immediately under- 
comes from God, and it is to be take the defence of the palati- 
feared that James had not this, nate; and that he would turn 
Another of the king’s rea- his sword against Spain, whose 
sons for not helping his son-in- armies were the chief support 
law was his views concerning of the Catholics in Europe; 
his son Charles. The Prince and that he would marry his 
Charles was the heir to the son to none but a Protestant 
crown ; and James had the. princess, 
foolish notion that it was be- When the king heard of the 
neath his son’s dignity to marry intended remonstrance he wrote 
any one but a princess. He a letter to the speaker, in which 
had therefore selected the he sharply rebuked the house 
daughter of the King of Spain ** for debating on matters tar 
as a match for Charles ; and on above their capacity.” He 
this account also he wished not strictly forbade them to meddle 
to begin war with Spain and with anything that regarded 
Austria. ^ hit government, and especially 

But when the House of Com- not to touch on his son’s mar- 
mons heard of this design, and rlage with the Spanish princess, 
remembered tliat the Princess Upon this the Commons 
of Spain was a Catholic, they framed a new remonstrance, in 
were highly indignant. I told which they asserted their right 
you what strength the Puritans of debating pn aU matters of 
possessed in the parliament, government; and that they 
and how they had determined possessed entire freedom of 
to oppose the king; and you speech in their debates, 
heard, too, what great ideas of The king replied, that their 
the power of the crown James remonstrance was more like a 
had derived from Elizabeth, denunciation of war than an 
Thus the question of power address of dutiful subjects ; that 
between the parliament and their presumption to inquire 
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into (dl State affairs was such 
as none of their ancestors (even 
during the reign of the weakest 
princes) had ever pretended to. 

. He added, that they had better 
show their wisdom by keeping 
within their proper sphere ; and 
that in ftny business which de- 
pended on his honour they 
had no title to give their advice, 
unless he asked it, &c. 

In return to James's mes- 
sage, the Commons ** passed” 
the remonstrance which I have 
mentioned. Then the king, on 
his part, flew into a violent 
passion; he took the remon- 
strance out of their journals, 
tore it to atoms, dissolved par- 
liament, and committed several 
members to prison. 

This quarrel is worth noticing 
as it shows how the Puritans 
and the people were gaining 
boldness, and tiyiiig to limit 
the king's power; it shows, too, 
the spirit of James, which was 
afterwards imbibed by liis son 
Charles to his own cost. 

But although J ames dissolved 
parliament, his scheme for 
marrying his son made slow 
progress. He was anxious for 
the match because the Spa- 
niards hud promised with the 
princess the immense portion 
of £600,000. With this for- 
tune, he thought, his son would 
relieve him from his debts, 
which were very great. In 
order to accomplish hispurpose, 
and to please the Court of 
Spain, James releasedi>all the 
Papists . who were in prison, 
ap4;^he privately agreed to the 
vec;^ terms which the parlia- 

C st had feared, namely, the 
eal of the laws against the 
[v 40 


Catholics, and a partial tolera- 
tion of their religion. 

The Spanish Court, however, 
were not disposed to hasten the 
marrige; they kept the matter 
in suspense for nearly flve years, 
when, at last, the agreement 
was drawn up; all the terms 
were agreed to, and only the 
Pope's dispensation was want- 
ing to complete the affair, when 
it was suddenly broken off. 

This end to* the negotiation 
was caused chiefly by the folly 
of George Villicrs, the Duke 
of Buckingham. The Prince 
Charles, after waiting impa- 
tiently for five years, longed to 
see the princess who was to be 
his wife. Buekinglmm there- 
fore told him that it would be 
a gallant and ronmntic expe- 
dition to travel to Spain in dis- 
guise, and, like a devoted lover, 
.to visit his lady in person ; and 
proposed that they should go 
together. Charles at once con- 
sented ; permission was obtnined 
from the king; and Charles, 
acting the part of knight-errant, 
and Buckingham being his 
squire, the two mad-caps set 
out on their adventures. On 
reaching Spain the court and 
people of that country were 
much surprised at so unusual 
a step. They, however, received 
Charles with kindness, and 
indeed soon became attached 
to him ; but they were disgu sted 
with the bad behaviour of 
Buakingham. The latter th 3re- 
iore, for his own future safety, 
used all his influence with 
Charles to break off' the match, 
and he succeeded. 

Soon after this event Prince 
Charles was married to the 
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Princess Henrietta, daughter 
of the King of France. This 
match was almost as bad for 
the Protestant interest as the 
one proposed before. In the 
treaty of marriage it was agreed 
that the children of Charles 
and his wife should be educated 
by the mother, who was a 
Catholic, until the age of 13. 
So strictly were these terms 
afterwards observed, that the 
children were not even allowed i 
to ^ be suckled by Protestant ' 
nurses and in their education | 
they received that inclination j 
towards Popery which proved 
the ruin of the Stuarts. 

After breaking the agreement 
to the marriage with the Spanish 
princess, Janies had no objec- 
tion to declare the war with 
Spain, for the relief of the 
Elector J’alatine. An army of 
6,000 men was sent over to 


Holland, which was immediately 
followed by another of 12,000; 
and the Court of France pro- 
mised him help. 

The expedition, however, 
totally failed. The French did 
not keep their word — not even 
giving to the troops permission 
to land. The soldiers were 
thus cooped up in their narrow 
vessels until nearly half their 
number were carried oiF by 
pestilence. The remainder 
seemed to be too small a body 
to march into the palatinate, 
and returned without effecting 
anything. 

It is not known whether this 
loss affected the constitution of 
James or not, but he was soon 
after seized with a tertian ague, 
and died in the year 1625. 
When expiring he exhorted his 
son. Prince Charles, to perse- 
vere in the Protestant religion. 


THE LITTLE DOG. 

Pll never hurt my little dog, 

But stroke and pat his head : 

I like to see him wag his tail — 

I like to see him fed. 

Poor little thing, how very good, 

And very useful too; 

For do you know that he will mind 
What he ia bid to do. 

Then I will never hurt my dog, 

Nor ever give him pain ; 

But I will lilwajs treat him kind, 

And he will love again. ^ 

A faithful friend heaver is, ^ 

Nor e’er forsakes his trust; 

0 then, for all the care he takes, 

I’ll love my dog— I must 

Infant School Magazino, 
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I ** Mr DEAR Children, — 

“ You may go from the Croy- 
don Railway Station to a great 
many .places. 

“The name ‘Brighton' is 
at the bottom of the railway 
tMble; it is printed in large let- 
ters because it is at the end of 
the line ; for if the engines were 
to go any further they would 
run into the sea— but I was not 
afraid of any such mishap. I 
knew, without looking at the 
map, that Brighton is on the 
coast of Snasexj the county 
which I wanted to visit; there- | 
fore I took my place, and in an { 
hour or two X was walking on 
the beach. | 

“On Brighton beach what 
is there to be seen? Look be- 
fore you, there is a wide, wide 
sea, as green as grass ; but, even 
supposing it to be a sea-meadow, 
it is a very barren one — hardly 
a single speck of ^ ship disturbs 
its even surface. 

“Tlien, behind you. ‘Yes, 
here is plenty to be seen,' I said, 
as I turned round — for here was 
all the bustle of London— the 
Cliff, the Parade, the long row 
of shops and hotels, crowds of 
gay people on foot, and almost 
as many riding. The young 
ladies on horseback, accompa- 
nied by their riding-masters, or 
their papas, were vft^ nume-^ 
rons. * On tl^e whole,' I thonghv 
‘ it is very much like London. 
I'll go and have a walk on the 
Parade.' 

“The walk oa the Parade 
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i quite settled the matter; it was | 
I too much like London. ‘A 
I crowd of gay coqipany,' 1 
[ thought, ‘ is a very pretty thing 
I in its way ; and as for these 
splendid sliops, with their enor- 
mous plate-glass fronts; they 
are — magnificent, I suppose ; 
so their owners think.' Well, 
they are right, but one does not 
leave London to sec these 
things ; so I hunted about for 
something different. I dived 
down the next turning, but 1 
found it led to another street, 
and then to another, so 1 tra- 
velled from one end of the town 
to the other, and whs amazed 
at its size. The hotels, the 
lodging-houses, and terraces, 
were in the grandest style. And 
they seemed to be witlioiit num- 
ber-streets, and tcrrnces, and 
squares ; squares, and terraces, 
and streets; and new streets 
and old, dirty and clean, nar- 
row and — in fact, rend my walk 
through London in the 4th 
volume of Plkasant I’ages, 
and you have Brighton. 

“ And it was very hot— very. 
There was hardly a breath of 
air stirring. I found myself 
under the shade of a large 
building called the Pavilion, 
and walked round to examine 
it.^ Certainly I thought it a 
curious specimen of architec- 
ture— with its domes, minarets, 
and pinnacles; it is half Chi- 
nese and half Turkish in cha- 
racter. As the gateway was 
open, and people were going 
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tp and fro, I Yentured to go 
inside, and walk through part 
of the {pounds. Here I was 
struck with the desolate appear- 
ance of the building. The walls 
and windows were out of re- 
pair, and dust 7 » looking inside, 
the rooms seemed to be nearly 
empty, and the whole place to 
be neglected and deserted. I 
inquired, and found that the 
Pavilion was formerly a royal 
palace, that it was buUt and 
expensively furnished by King 
George IV., but that her Ma- 
jesty the Queen does not make 
use of it, not being partial to 
Brighton. The building has 
lately been sold. 

**8o £ wandered from the 
Pavilion back to the streets. 
Still the heat was oppressive. 
1 sauntered td the Chain-pier, 
gazed at the bathing-machines, 
the baths, the children on the 
beach, and at last went down to 
try and pick up shells. Then, for 
the first time, 1 began to enjoy 
myself. Looking at the children 
and the waves, 1 was reminded 
of the old enjoyments at Rams- 
gate, and remembered what 1 
had come to the seaside for. 

“Then I was reconciled to 
Brighton, and was sorry 1 had 
grumbled at the town. There 
were the shops for those who 
liked shops; and the sea for 
those who liked sea ; and * The 
Ocean Queen * and other plea- 
sure yadits, and boats. 

“*Boat, sir?’ said a water- 
man, touching his hat, as 1 
thought these Sioughts. * Beau- 
tiful day for a ride, sir. Don’t 
go away, sir; you’d better have 
a ride—havu’t been out these 
two days.* 


“The poor watenpan seemed 
to want a job ; for as soon aa 
he saw I was half inclined to 
go he ran down to the beach, 
pushed out his boat, and so de- 
cided for me. 

“ ‘ You can’t earn very much 
at this kind of work, if this is 
all the employment you have 
had for two days,’ 1 said to the 
boatman. 

“*No, sir, not much,’ said the 
man ; * but this is early in the 
season — and then, again, people 
ride so much in this place. 
There’s so much riding on 
horseback. Look at the lots of 
young ladies that come out 
from the riding-schools; it’s all 
the fashion here.’ 

“*Yes, I noticed a great 
many young ladies riding; — 
but which part of the year do 
you cadi the season?’ 

“ ‘TSie busy time is just be- 
ginning now, sir. At midsum- 
mer we have the holiday folks, 
the tradespeople from l^ondon, 
and the children from boarding- 
schools— then in the autumn 
the peat folks come, the grand 
fashionable company.’ 

“ ‘ But what a pity you never 
have the Queen here now ! Her 
Majesty does not like Brighton.’ 

“ ‘Pity, sir! not a bit. There 
are quite as many people as 
there were before; and more, 
perhi^s ; for a good many of 
the visitors used to leave when- 
ever the Queen came.’ 

“ ‘ Did you ever see the 
Queen?* ^ 

“*Ahl that 1 di^y sir, often. 
The last time she was here 1 
was once as near to her as I am 
to you ; she was just landing, 
and my boat was the nearest to 
4S 
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her — close alongside — when, as 
she was going to step on to the 
pier, she looked down and saw 
me.' 

“ ^Indeed 1* 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, she did indeed. 
But as for our missing the 
Queen— t^ere, sir! that's quite 
a mistake. Brighton always 
has been, and so it always will 
be, the most fashionable water- 
ing-place in England.' 

‘ You are going round the 
pier?’ I said. 

‘“Yes, sir.' 

“And when we had passed the 
pier, and stood out some dis- 
tance, we saw Brighton to ad- 
vantage ; I never had any idea 
that the row of houses facing the 
sea was so long and varied. 

“ After floating about on the 
water, on the gentlest waves 
imaginalile, which segued so 
languid with the heat tlK they 
could only rock the boat enough 
to send one to sleep, I returned 
to one of the Brighton inns. 

“ Here I dived into the his- 
toiy of Brighton— found that it 
was once a fishing village called 
Brighthelmstone ; that in the 
middle of the last centuiy Dr, 
Bussell (a medical man who 
wrote a famous work on the use 
of sea-water)* recommended it 
as a watering • place ; that 
George IV., when Prince of 
Wales, was nartial to it as his 
summer residence, and in 1784 
caused the foundation of the 
Pavilion to be laid, at the sai^e 
time founding the prosperity of 
the town. «Then 1 thought to 
ipyielf, ‘It is wonderful how, 
Ita the space of fifty years, 
Brighton became such a magni- 
ficent place.* With this thought 
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I went to bed, slept, and woke 
the next morning soon enough' 
to take the early trun to Has- 
tings. 

“Hastings is an improve- 
ment on Brighton. It may be 
remembered because it is the 
most sheltered of the watering- 
places, and has the mildest 
climate in the winter. To see 
how sheltered it is, you must 
go up the steps to the top of the 
West Cliff Mled St. Mary's 
Cliff), where the castle is. 
There you will perceive that the 
town is built between two great 
hills, and that it has hills behind 
it, at the north. The view of 
the sea on the East Cliff is very 
fine, and at some distance be- 
yond there is a beautiful spot 
called the Lovers* Scat, where 
the view is finer still. The sur- 
rounding country is very pnetty, 
and affords many a pleasant 
ride to the visitors. 

“ On account of the warm 
climate of Hastings there are 
visitors all the year round. 
Many poor people who are 
dying of consumption remain 
during the winter, in the hope 
of prmonging their lives. 

“ The old town of Hastings, 
between the cliffs, is now the 
least important part; — the High 
Street cannot make very high 
pretensions. To take lodgings 
in it would, by the fashionable 
people, be considered even ‘ low.’ 

I The new houses have been 
brought out to face the sea, 
in the regular watering-place 
style ; so that there are the 
Crescent, Parade, and squares, 
such as other watering-places 
have. Joined to Hastings is a 
new and highly fashionable 
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neighbourhood, consisting of 
* first-rate’ dwellings, and called 
St. Leonard’s. 

“ But the lowest part of all, 
which is furthest from St. Leo- 
nard’s, but which pleased me 
most, is the neighbourhoodof the 
fishermen, near the High Street 
and the East Cliff. Here, in a 
few hours, I learned yery much 
about the mackerel and her- 
rings which the fishermen catch ; 
and one morning, having got 
out of bed at five o’clock, I saw 
the boats come in and unload, 
and saw the fish sold by Dutch 
auction, which I had heard of 
at Lowestoft (vol. iii. p. 76). 


** Hastings is noted as one of 
the ancient * Cinque ports,’ 
which 1 spoke of in the account 
of Dover (vol. iii. p. 235) j but, 
above all, it is famous for the 
battle between William the 
Conqueror and Harold, which 
you heard of in you English 
History. * 

“The village of Battle, and 
the abbey, which William 1. 
built by way of thanksgiving, 
are a few miles distant from 
Hastings. 

" I am, dear children, 

“Tour affectionate friend, 
“Hbnby Young.” 


KINDNESS. 

Thehe’s nothing lost by bei^kind, 

It never brings us pain ; 

Respect and love from all aroRnd, 
Kindness is sore to gain. 

It is a treasure to possess, 

Which wealth cannot impart ; 

There’s music in each whispered tone 
Which reaches to the heart. 

It is the sunshine of the soul, 

True happiness it brings, 

And raises up man’s nobler powers 
Above all meaner things. 

If men were kind pure joy would spring. 
Into this world of ours, 

We should see blooming everywhere 
Love’s amaranthine flowers. 

’Twill breathe around oelestial calm. 

And cheer life’s saddest gloom ; 

It will secure domestic bliss, 

And make a heaven of home. 

Then let our hearts be ever kind, 

And we shall surely prove. 

The riohest Joys we can possess 
Spring from a life of love. 

JOHN BOOKBB. 
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SWITZEBLAND. 

* W, Where is uncle Bichard*s A hot or cold climate in- 
letter, papa ? fluences the character of a 

P, Uncle Richard has gone people. « 
to Asia. He purposed during Particular manufactures and 
his stay at Constantinople to trades indnence the character 
write you a description of every of a people; and the natural 
country in Europe, but he could character of a people also 
not persuade himself to remain influences their manufactures', 
any longer in Turkey. So we We may see these things in the 
will ourselves finish the Geo- Geography of Switzeiiland, 
graphy of Europe, while he is and of most other countries, 
taking notes in other quarters To begin. You know the 
of the globe. position, of Switzerland, and by 

W, I remember the coun- looking at the map you may 
tries we have heard about — tell something of its surface. 
Spain and Portugal, Malta, /on. It is between Italy, Ger- 
Grrkce, Turkey, and Italy, many, and France. Italy is at 
Ion. Please let us hear the south ; Germany at the north 
about Switzerland next. It and east ; and France at the 
is close to Italt, the west. So much for its position, 

north. " W, And the map tells us of 

P. Very well. ^ You remem- its stey/cice also. Itis all amid.st 
ber how uncle Richard said we the mountains — the great Alps, 
were first to notice the position The map also tells us Jiow small 
of a country and its surface, it is. 

Ion. And then, if we know P, Yes. We have these three 
the position and surface, we can well-known facts:— 1. It is a 
tell something of the climate^ very small country. 2. It is at 
and so/7, and produce. the north of Italy- 3. It is the 

W. Yes. And when we know most mountainous country in 
of the produce of a conntiy, and Europe. You have heard of 
notice its position again, we can the ranges of Alps in your Phy- 
pretty nearly imagine what sical Geography lessons (vol. ii. 
commerce and manufactures it p. 315), and you know that most 
^ snow-line.* 

P. And from these points we 
can often judge what the cha- 
racter of a people may be. 

A mountainous or level 
country influences the character 
of a people. 

An inland or a maritime 
country influences the character 
of a people. 
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Then let us consider the last- 
mentioned fact, that Switzer- 
land is the most mountainous 
country in Europe. ' What arc 
the consequences when there 
are mountains, especially when 
they arc above the snow-line ? 


* VoL ii. p. 235. 
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Ion. I will count. ( I) When 
there are mountain* there must 
be valleys. 

W. Atid (2) where the val- 
leys are fertile there is pasture 
for cattle. 

Z. And (3) when there are 
many niomitainr and valleys 
there are not many broad 
plains, for corn-fields and other 
arahte lands. 

/o», And (4) when the moun- 
tains are hi^'lier than the snow- 
line, then all the water above 
the line in use become snow. 

\V. Ami (5) when in the 
summer some of the snow 
melts it causes vapour aud 
rain. 

Jon. And (6) it causes springs 
which swell the rivers, or form 
lakes. 

L, And (7) mountains influ- 
ence the character of the people. 
If the imtivcs have to run up 
and down the steep places, even 
when they are boys and girls, 
I sliould think they would be- 
come acti ve and hardy. 

W. And (8) tlie people per- 
haps are more scattered, and 
have nut so much chance of 
seeing one another; so they 
are nut likely to improve so 
much. 

Ion. I tliink that is, partly, 
bccau.se it is not so easy to make 
good roads ; and there is another 
consequi'ucc to that (9), there 
will not be so much commerce. 

P. And you may add some- 
thing else (10). When a coun- 
try is mountainous it is not easy 
to conquer. If enemies invade 
it, the natives know all the safe 
and dangerous places, and can 
attack them in the narrow roads 
and passes ; or if they are con- 


quered they can hide them- 
selves. On this account Wales 
was a very difficult country 
to conquer ; the Highlands of 
Scotland again were equally so. 

W. And is all this true about 
the mountains of Switzerland ? 

P. Pretty nearly.^ The first 
three particulars are correct, — 
there are valleys — there is pas- 
ture land — there is not much 
arable land. 

Let us talk of these particu- 
lai'S. The valiegs of Switzerland 
are not all alike. Some are 
narrow, and intensely hot in 
the summer; some are broad 
and very fertile, some are en- 
tirely choked with snow. Above 
the valleys, in the higlilands, 
are forests of larch, pine, beech, 
birch, maple, and oak. These 
arc cut down by the people to 
! bnil(Lyieir cottages— for fuel — 
and OT exporting. But I think 
they cannot export much now ; 
the annual quantity con.sumed 
for fuel is so immense, that iu 
some cantons” the wood is be- 
coming scarce, and the people 
are digging for coal. 

Secondly. Tlic pasture land 
of Switzerrand is very impor- 
tant. The number of cattle, 
sheep, and goats is very large. 
They are the chief source of 
wealth to the rustic Swiss. The 
cows feed in the lower pastures 
and marshy land, the sheep 
in the drier and^ higher lands, 
and the goats and chamois 
gratify their capering propensi- 
ties on the highest aud crag- 
giest parts. 

With such a stock of cattle, 
the grass and winter fodder is 
very valuable. The mountain 
pastures are let to tlie cattle- 
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owners at so much per cow*s 
feed, from the 16th of May to 
the 18 th October. Sometimes 
the land-proprietors hire the 
cows at so much for the season, 
instead of the cow-proprietors 
hiring the land. Each cow’s 
milk is worth about 3/. or 3/. 1 Os. 
per annum. To procure winter 
fodder for their cattle is a most 
important object to the pea- 
sants, and they collect every 
blade of ^rass with the greatest 
care. The fields in the valleys 
arc shaved as close as a bowling- 
green ; and on the steep places, 
where no cattle could climb, 


the peasants make hay with 
crampons ^nstnunents to pre- 
vent them from slipping) on 
their feet ; even the patches of 
grass which grow under the 
ledges of rocks are cut close. 

Thirdly. The arahh land. 
It is quite trde that there is not 
much. Not near enough com for 
the use of the people is produced. 
Some cantons scarcely possess 
a single held of grain. The 
best agricultural districts are 
along the borders of the lakes, 
and the banks of the Rhine. 

We will talk of the other 
particulars in our next lesson. 


THE YELLOW VIOLET. 

WuEN bccchen buds begin to swell, 

And woods ilie blue-bird’s warble know. 

The yellow violet’s modest bell 

Peeps fro# the last year’s leaves below. 

Ere russet fields their green resume, 

Sweet llower I 1 love in forest bare 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
first plant thee in the watery mould, 

And I have seen thee blossoming . 

JBeside the snow-bank’s edges cold.^ 

Oft, in the sunless April day, 

Thy early smile has stayed my walk. 

But, ’midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 

1 passed thee on thy bumble stalk. 

Bo they who climb to wealth forget 
The friends in darker fortunes -tried ; 

1 copied them — ^but 1 regret 
That 1 should e the ways of pride. 

And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

1*11 not o’erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 

BB7ANT. 
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4th Week. UOFSAT. Moral Lesson. 


A FAIRY TALE. 


CHAPTBB T. — ^A D18GOUBBB ON “ B1CHE8.** 


Z. Now, papa, you have to 
tell us of the fourth visit which 
the fairicH made to' the earth. 

. P. True; and Twill endea- 
vour to put it before you in the 
form of a drama. » ' 

Ion, How will you do that, 

pa^? 

P. I will put the scene and 
the fairies before your mind so 
that you may see it. You must 
shut your eyes and use your 
imagination. ^ ^ 

Now, imagine you are in the 
country of the prince. 

W, 1 am imagining. 

P. The sun has gone down, 
and there is a great crowd of 
people. 

lofu Yes. 

P. And they are waiting for 
some fairies. 

Z. Yes. 

P. And there are two men 
who seem of more importance 
than any of the others. 

Z. Yes, I see them ; they are 
the poet and the prince. 

P. And now the fairies are 
coming— the whole array — all 
you heard of at first. Hear 
them speak! 

Oheron, Friends, we have 
passed sentence on our guests. 
Both spirits we have tried; 
and in our happy land last 


night we proved them well. 
One hath riches greater far 
than other, mortals have. Be- 
hold him ! (taking (he Poet hy 
the told) he is your k^I 

77ie Prince (comin^orward 
hastily'). Nay, stop! My ])eople 
shall not hear these words. I 
am their prince, their lawful 
Icing. You say my cousiu has 
more wealth than I? 

Oheron, “Riches,” I said, 
not wtalth. 

Prince. Well, riches, then. 
This is foul play, I say. Thou 
knowest, and all the people 
know, that when w'C visited 
your land lost night we were 
not proved at all. 

People. Fair play! fair play, 
for the prince; for, though we 
like him not, we would give 
him an honest chance. 

Queen Mah (coming forward). 
Good people, the prince hath 
spoken ill against our lord the 
emperor; but all good fairies 
like fair play, and you shall 
see how faithful we have been. 

We have served you with 
diligence and care, and we 
have measured with exactness 
the riches of each roan. Here 
(producing a pmer) is the 
written acconnt. Let the prince 
himself prove its truth. 
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Prince, Not 1 1 I will have 
all my riches brought from my 
palace to this spot. They shall 
be weighed; and they shall be^ 
my proof. 

Oberon, Yoa need not do that ; 
will you that the people shall 
hear wliat passed last night? 

Prince. That is the very 
thing I want. 

Oberon. Then tell them. Did 
I not, and all my subjects, leave 
you suddenly soon after you 
arrived in fairy-land? 

Prince. Yea, that he did, 
good people, and we were left 
alone. ^ 

Oberm. And when the two 
mortals saw my subjects dan- 
cing amidst the trees a new 
danee, which had never been 
danced before, one mortal cared 
not for the truth, but he boasted 
that he had himself danced that 
dance; but the other did not 
like to make such boast. 

Prince. Yes, I remember. 
Well! I thought that perhaps 
1 had danced it. 

An old Porter (coming for" 
ward). And, Mr. Prince, who 
was it spoke the truth, and 
thus enabled you to pass my 
gate? 

Prince. It was my cousin. 

Obei'on. And thus did your 
cousin show his spirit loved the 
TRUTfi. We all saw that. 

Prince. But I want to know 
what that has to do with our 
richeef I 

G^tcon. Please answer our I 
questions first. Say, wno 
picked the flower that-^ I 

yPrinca Ah, did you see that? I 
^ iOberon. Indeed we did; the I 
poet had more honesty than | 
thou. When thou didst run in 1 
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the wrong road, and wishedst 
to cross the impassable marshes, 
who showed thee the right and 
premer way across the lake? 

Prinfie. My cousin did. 

Oberon. Thus did he show 
the love of order— that great 
heavenly law. 

And when he wanted thee to 
make amends to him who rowed 
thee on the lake, and when 
thou w,ert loft to help thvself, 
did he not teach thee how? 
Thus thy cousin hath justice ; 
he also hath industry. 

Prince. That is not much. 

Oberon. These things are 
very much. Listen — 

He who speaks the truth 
doeth right. 

He who acts with honesty 
doeth right. 

He who acts with order 
and JUSTICE, and hath in- 
dustry, doeth right. 

Prince. That may be true. 

Oberon. And he who tries to 
do right hath what is called 
“ Rectitude.” This rectitude is 
part of the riches which all 
princes and others must have 
to make their way through the 
world. He who has rectitude 
may respect himself ; then others 
uan respect him. Thus he be- 
comes ** respectable.” 

But again ; thy cousin hath 
much more than that. 

It was the poet who felt 
sorrow for my old servant who 
rowed thee, and was going to 
be punished ; he hath com- ' 

PASSION. 

Again ; thy cousin wished to 
believe the old man innocent ; 
he would not think ill of him ; - 
thus he hath charity. 
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! Agun ; thy cousin begged Thus he is more than ** re- 
fer him to be forgiven. He spectable,** he hath treasures, 

spoke words of mercy towards is ** rich ” — 

him. Thus we found oom- (From all the corrmany of 

PASSION, CHARITY, and MERCY Fairtes.) And thou, O prince, 
in thy cousin’s soul. These art poor! Poor prince! 
riches are great treasures. Prince. I thought I should 

Prince. 1 do not call them hear those words again. I tell 
“treasures.” So, you have been you once more, I have more 
trying our dispositions! Is that riches than the poet. I thought 
what you mean when you say you would be wanting to call j 
you examined us? truth and love, and that sort 

Oberen. True; what do yon of thing, riches; no one ever 
think we would examine but heard of such a thing before, 
thy soul? I told thee thou canst Oheron. Then will you tell, 
not /possess anything except that us why you call your, wealth 
which is in thy soul. But we “riches”? 
will talk again of this soon. Prince. Certainly I will. My 

And more, the spirit of thy wealth brings happiness; there 
cousin showed yet another is no bound to the happiness 
treasure. Did you observe how my wealth will bring ; I can buy 
he shared in the old man’s jo^, more paintings, and flowers, 
and felt great pleasure even in more gardens, parks, statues, 
the joy of the insect? Who jewels, ornaments, furniture, 
was it felt such delight in the and splendid palaces than any 
love of the orphan brother and one else can buy. 
sister? I told you that the O&sron. And these will delight 

spirit of LOVE is worth more your eyes, 
than mountains upon mountains Prime, They will. And more ; 

of gold. I can command the sweetest 

Prince. But suppose that my sounds which music can bring 
cousin hath more love than 1, forth. And when 1 please, 
what does that matter? singing boys and girls do make 

Oheron. Then, I say once soft melody, which-- 
more, he is far richer, and more Oberon. Which gives delight 

fit to be a king ; his deeds will to your ears, 
be such as will give great joy Prime. Yes; and from my 
to all. Listen again — gardens are wafted perfumes as 

He who hath compassion will sweet as those of “ Fairy-land.” 
do more than right. The richest fruits, too, and 

He who hath mercy will do drinks of the most enchanting 
more than right flavour. 

He who hath charity and Oberon. Truej and those shall 
LOVE will do more than right, delight your sense of smell, and 
Thycousin hath these things; your sense of taste. We have 
so he hath more than “recti- such things in Faify4and; but 
tude,” he hath what we call oh! we do .not call them 
virtue.** “riches,” They only enrich 
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the senses, they do not enrich 
the soul. 

Listen, O prince, yet once, 
niore ! those only are real riches' 
which the soul can enjoy. Thy 
pleasures cannot be compared 
with those of the poet. Compas- 
sion gives pleasure to the soul. 
Mercy yields pleasure to the 
soul. Charity yields delight to 
the soul. And Love enriches 
the soul with pleasures such 
, us you have not yet felt ; plea- 
^ surcs, as I said before, which 
I are more real than those which 
^mountains upon mountains of 
I gold can yield. 

I Prince. And do you mean to 
say, 0 fairy king, that such 
pleasures are greater than 
mine? 

Oheron* They are; for they! 
arise not from selfishness. 
Amongst the pleasures of love 
there is one luxury which is 


alone far greater than all 
thine, and is more real. * 
Prince. ^ What luxunr is that ? 
Oberon. It is “ the luxury of 
doing good.” And — 

But here was another inter- 
ruption. The drama was inter- 
rupted by the people. They 
shouted and clapped their 
hands, and hundreds of poor, 
and old, and voung people came 
forward, and said they would 
prove how much of that luxury 
the poet enjoyed every day. 

The prince, however, inter- 
fered; ho said he had a right 
to be heard. As Oberon chose 
to talk of the riches of the soul, 
he would prove that he had 
other riches besides gold, which 
were a part of his soul, and which 
he had acquired at great trouble. 

Then the people were silent 
again. 

( Continued on next page.) 


GET UP, LITTLE SISTER. 

Get up, little sister, the morning is bright; 

The birds are all singing to welcome the light ; 

The buds arc all opening, the dew ’s on the flower ; 

If you shake but a branch, see there falls quite a shower. 

By the side of their mothers look, under the trees, * 
How the young fawns are skipping about as they please, 
And by all those rings in the water, I know, 

The fishes are merrily swimming below. 

The bee, I dare say, has been long on the wing. 

To get honey from every flower of the spring; 

For the bee never idles, but labours all day, 

And thinking, wise insect, work better than play. 

The lark *8 singing gaily — ^it loves the bright sun, 

And rejoices that now '^he gay spring has begun ; 

For the spring is so cheerful, I think ’t would be wrong. 

If we did not feel happy to hear tlie lark's song. 

Get up ! for when all things are merry and glad, 

Good children should never be lazy or sad 
For God gives the daylight, dear sister, that we 
May rejoiee like the lamb, and work like the bee. 

LADT VLORA nASTIVOFS.' 
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A FAIRY TALE, 

« 

CHAPTER yi.— THE DECISION OF THE FAIRIES. 


Prince, You talked, King 
Oberon, of the riches of the 
soul ; and then you called me 
poor, but you forgot something. 

Oheron, What is that? 

Prince, You forget how 
learned I am ! 

Yes, you forgot that ! My 
learning extends down to the 
depths of the earth; for I know 
most of its strata, and the fossils 
and other remains which are 
there found. My learning ex- 
tends up to the" skies; for I 
know the fixed stars, and also the 
planets that wander there. My 
learning extends overthe length 
and breadth of the world ; for I 
know the mosses and lichens 
that grow around the poles, and 
the giant trees of the tropics. 
1 have studied the habits of 
thousands of animals, and their 
curious parts and structure ; so 
that 1 know even the numbers 
of their vertebraj, and the shape 
and size of the discs in their 
blood. This knowledge gives 
me great pleasure, and makes 
me rich. I can speak to thee 
in the various languages of the 
earth, and, if I were to count up 
before thee all my knowledge, 
you would see that the poet’s 
riches cannot be compared with 
mine. 

Oberon, No doubt,' good 
prince, thou art veij learned; 
but such learning is only the 
riches of the mind. 

jRriwce. What do you mean 
by “mind”? 

Oberon, The mind is the part 


of thee which thinks and learns. 
Thy soul is the part which feels, 
and loves, and hates. The 
riches of the mind are better 
than the riches of the senses, 
but the riches of the soul are 
the best of all. Nut what do 
you do with your knowledge? 

Prince, I cannot say — I keep it. 

An old Man (coming forward 
from amongst the people). Pardon 
me, O fairy king, but I would 
speak. The words of the prince 
are tnie. The knowledge he 
hath gained he hath surely kept 
to himself. There are none 
amongst the people who know, 
to this day, of our prince’s learn- 
ing. But it is true, sir, that we 
know much of the learning of 
the poet ; and here nrc ray two 
sons, and all the city besides, 
who are ready to show how he 
hath used his learning for our 
good. 

Oberon, Then bring in one of 
thy sons. 

The Gardener's Son (enters^ 
turning to Oberon), Sir, I can 
prove that I was given to drunk- 
enness and vice ; and the poet 
became my friend. It was he 
who taught us many wonderful 
things about God’s works, so 
that I was led to think ; and at 
last 1 was so drawn away from 
my old pursuits, that I gave 
them up. 

And I can tell of more. 

Oberon, Well, proceed. 

Gardenet^s Son, My brother 
and I have«a small farm, which 
did not yield good crops ; the 
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soil was bad. Then the poet 
taught us many things about 
the nature of tlie soil, and the 
gases it contained; he also 
taught us of the gases in the 
air, and of the different quali- 
ties of manure; and we so 
learned from him to cultivate 
our land, that now we have 
gained much wealth. 

And again, sir, my neighbour, 
whose manufactures had failed, 
learned from the poet new 
secrets of Chemistry, which he 
himself can tell of better than I. 

Manufacturer (coming for-" 
ward). Yes, I can tell. 

Two more Workmen. And we 
also can tell of all that we have 
learned from — 

Several People. And we would 
wish to speak. 

Ohei'on. You need not. All 
you can tell mo of the poet ray 
own subjects observed long ago. 
The poet has not so much learn- 
ing as the prince ; but he has 
made all the knowledge he has 
to be of use. Thus, O prince, 
his knowledge produces greater 
“ riches” than thine, because he 
knows how to turn it to good 
account. Of what use is that 
knowledge which a man shuts 
up within himself? We cannot 
call it “ riches.” 

Prince. I am almost ready to ; 
ield. My cousin is perhaps 
etter than 1. But onc^'word 
more. I do not like you to 
sneer at all my gold ; why do 
you call the poet’s riches ^ore 
real than mine? 

Oheron. Because, if I must 
repeat it once more, they are 
within him, they are a part of 
him. Your wealth of gold may 
flee from you, then your plea- 
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sure is gone; but his living 
riches are always within him 
wherever he goes; therefore he 
possesses them. But I can give 
you a better reason why the 
poet should be made king. 

Prince. What is that? 

Oheron, You would not like 
to give your gold to others, you 
would thus lose it. But it is 
difiereut with the living riches 
of the poet, which are always 
growing within him. When he 
gives happiness to the peo])le, 
by showing them his compas- 
; sion, or mercy, or charity, or 
love, he will not lose his riches 
by so doing. Instead of losing 
by giving, he will gain. 

And again, these riches of 
charity and love which he may 
give to the people will grow in 
them ; the love they learn they 
will teach to others, and their 
“riches of the soul” will go 
on, and go on increasing. 

Prince (with some disdain). 
And when will the growth of 
sucli riches end? 

Oheron. Never! 

Prince. Indeed! 

Oheron. Can you not see that 
such riches are never lost? 
They arc a part of the soul, 
and the soul is immortal. Thus 
th^ must remain for ever. 

But there will be an end to 
your wealth of gold. You must 
part with it when you are called, 
as all moHals are, to another 
world. 

Prince, True ; every one 
knows that. 

Oheron, Then it is another 
proof that you do not possess 
your gold — it is not yours “ to 
keep.” 

Prince, I have heard enough. 
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Oheron, Then acknowledge 
the^ poet as your king— < the 

POET IB TUB RICHER MAN. 

When these words had been 
uttered by Obcron in a decided 
tone, his sentence was confirmed 
by the people, ^hey came for- 
ward with joy to acknowledge 
the rights of the poet. 

And when the poet had been 
crowned, the fairies bade good- 
bve to the people ; and the peo- 
ple blessed them for teaching 


the world to call things by 
their proper names. You 
would have liked to watch the 
crowds of men and women on 
their way home; and to hear 
them talk of the happiness they 
should have. Indeed, I think 
that if one of the bad fairies 
had ofiered to take them then to 
the Californian mines, nearly all 
would have said. No! we mean 
to search after the real riches — 
the “ riches of the soul.” 

And so ends my tale. 


THE MONTHS. 

January brings the snow, 

Makes oar feet and fingers glow. 

February brings the rain, 

Thaws the frozen lake again. 

March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daft'odil. 

April brin^ the primrose sweet; 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pretty lombs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses, * 

Fills the childi^n’s hands with posies. 

Hot July bijngs cooling showers, 
Apricots, and gilliflowers. 

August brings the sheaves of com. 

Then the harvest home is home. 

Warm September brings the frait, 
Spqrtsmen then begin to shoot. 

Fresh October brings the pheasant 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 

Dull November brings the blast. 

Then the leaves are whirling fast. 

Chill December brings the sleet. 

Biasing fire and Christmas treat 

OXBRIDGE. 
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TALK ABOUT THE FAIRY TALE. 


W. Papa, you did not stop 
yesterday to make a regular 
lesson from the fairy tale. 

No, Imt if you like we will 
do so to-day. 

W. Please do. I want to ask 
one or two questions. First, 
What became of the prince? did 
he try to become like the poet? 

P. I am glad to say he did, 
but he never became quite so 
good ; for the poet, or the kin// 
as we must now call him, had 
begun to be “ respectable,” and 
even “rich,” in his youth. 

But now you may see why I 
have told this talc to you. 

TP". Yes; that Lucy and Ada, 
and Ion and I, may try atid 
become rich too, while we are 
young. ' 

P. True. I dare say you are 
like other children who think to 
themselves, “ How muc/i money 
I will get, when I become a | 
man I ” 

Now, you know better than 
to think of such things. You 
may begin at once to gain true 
riches— to learn to speak the 
truth, and to be honest, and to 
have charity and love. 

TP. And will you say that 
part over again, papa, about 
what we must have to become 
“ respectable.” 

P. Yes, remember — 

1st. That there are in uiis 
world gold and other things 
which afford the pleasures of 
SBHSB. These are good things, 
but they arc not “riches”; they 
will not even make you “re- 
spectable.” 


2ndly. That in this world 
you may gain knowledge, and 
other things, wjiich we call the 
pleasures of the mind. These 
are bettor things, but even they 
will not make you “ respectable.” 

And 3rdly. That lastly, there 
are virtues which afford plea- 
sures for the soul. These arc the 
best of all. If you know the 
pleasures which arise from 
Truth, Honesty, Justice, Order, 
and Industry, then you have 
rectitude^ you may respect your- 
j self — you are “ respectable”; 

! but if you have the pleasures 
arising from Compassion, 
Mercy, Charity, and Love, then 
you have virtue^ and you are 
indeed “ rich.” 

W. I think, now, I should 
like to have such virtues, better 
than any thing else in the world. 

Luci/. I should like to have 
virtue, and knowledge top. 

Ion. 1 should like all threo 
things — virtue, wisdom, and 
gold. Each is good in itself, 
only one is so much better than 
the others. 

P. True ; for all are sent us 
by God for His service. But, 
oh! remember to seek the bet- 
ter things first ! Do not begin 
life with the love of gold; it 
may soon ^ow too strong, aiid 
leave no room for the riches of 
Love and Charity. Hear the 
warning which one of the poets 
gives: — * 

“ But these thou must renornice, 
if lust of wealth 

E'er win its way to thy oorruptod 
heart; 
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For, ah I it poisons like a scor- 
pion’s dart ; 

Prompting tli* ungenerous wish, 
the selfish scheme, 

The stem resoWe, unmov'd by 
pity’s smart. 

The troublous day, and long dis- 
tressful dream." 

• 

Ton. Well, I do feel kind 
sometimes; I’ll try and feel 
more kind. But I think it will 
be very hard work to gain so 
many virtues. 

P. It will ; but remember onr 
lesson on Industry — remember 
that few things are worth having 
which do not cost trouble. The 
trouble, however, will be verj^ 
great if you try to gain these 
virtues without help. 

Jon. Then who will help me? 

P. He from whom all virtues, 
as well as all knowledge and 
wealth come. God will help 
you. 

Truth, Justice, Order, Com- 
passion, Mercy, Charity, Love, 
and all other virtues, are parts 
of His Holy Spirit, and God 
will give you His Spirit if you 
pray and work for it. 

W. I have read something 
like that in the Testament, 
papa. 

P. Yes. Fetch me the Bible, 
and 1 will read you the verse. 


But the fruit qf t)ie Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-sulfcring, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance." * 

W. Then I will ask God for 
His Spirit every day. But I 
don’t expect ever to become a 
king. 

P. Not a king— yet you may 
rule others. There have been 
greater rulers on the earth than 
kings. Good men whom you 
read of in history, and good men 
whose names arc not known, 
have ruled the hearts of their 
fellow men, even after the^ 
have themselves died. They 
have left the riches of their 
spirit behind them, which have 
ever since been making others 
happy. 

\v. Yes, I think that is true ; 
for didn’t you notice how ready 
the people were to speak a good 
word for the poet? 1 noticed 
that! You see, his kindness, and 
charity, and love had ruled 
them already, before he was 
made king. 

P. Then try at once to get 
such riches as the poet’s. The 
“ rich ’’ men always have been, 
and ahvays will be, the rulers 
of others. 


* Galatians v. 22. 


CHARITY. 

Do you see that old beggar that stands at tlie door ? ^ 
Do not send him away — we must pity the poor. 

Oh ! see how he shivers 1 he is hungry and cold 1 
For people can’t work when they grow very old. 

00 set near the fire a table and seat : 

And Betty shall bring him some bread and some meat. 

1 hope my dear children will alwavs be kind. 
Whenever they meet with the aged and blind. 


Rosebud. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

SUSSEX. 

“ Mt dear Children, — the pathway! ’ Here are more 

“If you can get a Brad- people, — one, two, three, — all 
shaw’s railway map, and will bringing jgiilk. And what a 
examine it, you will see what line building that dairy is for 
is meant by * The South Coast such a country place as this! 
Railway.’ Just as * The North Let us get some milk for our- 
Eent Line’ extends along the selves. Accordingly we en- 
coast at the north of Kent, so tered the daily yard, and, 
does ^ The South Coast Line ’ taking out my purse, I ordered 
extend along the coast at the a pint of milk, 
j^outh of Sussex. “ * The Duke does not sdl 

*‘You may also see on the his milk, sir,’ said the dairy- 
railway map how easy it was to woman, 
travel from Hastings to Arun- “ ‘ What do you mean?’ 

DEL and Chichester; for both “ * This is the Duke’s dairy.’ 

these places are stations on the “ * Oh ! And do these poor 

South Coast Line, ^ people get all that milk for 

“ Arundel is a dull old place, nothing every day ? ’ 
famous for scarcely anything “ ‘ Yes, to be sure ; but I 
except its splendid castle. It can get you a glass, if you will 
may well remind one of the old have some.’ 
feudal times, when the towns No, thank you, we’d rather 
were built around the castles of not deprive them of their milk,’ 
the barons. The Duke of Nor- I said, looking at the children 
folk, who lives in i^ belongs to and others who were standing 
one of the most ancient families around with pitchers, cans, and 
in England, and the inhabitants other empty articles in their 
of this town seem to look up hands. So we bade the com- 
to him as if he were still their pany good-bye, and thought to 
lord or baron. . ourselves that it was very good 

“ But the castle itself is vciy of the Duke to give away so 
magnificent. 1 arose, with a much milk, 
friend, at six o’clock, to see it, “ *It’s much better milk than 
but found that it was not open we get in London,’ said my 
to visitors until ten. So we companion; * how much money 
took a walk round the Duke's the Duke might sell it for if he 
park. would only send it off by roil- 

“ 'Look at the number of way to London!” 
children and country people “ ' But,’ I replied, ' a Duke 
coming out of that dairy,’ said cannot turn “ milkman,”— -nor 
my friend. ' How that little boy would he, if he could; vogmay 
and his sister are tuggigg at depend upon it, it has been the 
that can of milk, to bring* it up custom of the Dukes of Nor- 
«8 
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folk to give away the milk 
ever since the time of Robert 
Montgomery the first Earl of 
Arundel, who was William 
the Conqueror’s kinsman and 
friend.. 

“ By taking a walk across the 
meadows for some distance, we 
had a fine view of the castle and 
the river Arun, on which the 
town is situat^. Unfortunately, 
however, we had not time to see 
the interior of the Duke’s resi- 
dence; for when ten o’clock 
came we found that the omni- 
bus would start for the railway 
(a distance of nearly three 
miles) in half an hour, and, as 
we wanted to catch the next 
train, we would not risk losing 
our places. 

**By train from Arundel to 
Chichester. The distance is 
very short, as you may see on 
the map. • Chichester is much 
larger than Arundel; and its 
principal merit seems to be 
its perfect stillness. During 
my few hours’ stay I met 
with very few people, none of 
whom sdemed to be particularly 
busy. 

Chichester is a cathedral 
town, but the cathedral is the 
smallest and plainest that I 
have yet seen. Many of the 
monuments inside, however, 
are very interesting. There 
are no less than nine by the 
great sculptor Flaxman: one of 
them is to the memory of the 
poet Collins. There is also a 
monument to Mr. Huskisson, 
whom you may one day read 
of. 

“ The most interesting object 
in the town is the large octagon- 
shaped market cross, a very an- 


cient crumbling building, situ- 
ated on the spot where the four 
principal roads meet. 

“ From Chichester I travelled 
to Lew^es, a town situated on 
the Brighton l^ilway. 

The town of Lewes has not 
much to render it famous. It is 
principally interesting because 
it is near the South Downs — 
famous pasture-lands, which 1 
had determined to see. The 
name Lewes is indeed derived 
from ‘ Leswes,’ a Saxon word, 
meaning pasture, which was 
given to it some centuries be- 
fore the Borman Conquest ; so 
you see that the town is very 
ancient. 

<*But the South Downs. I 
slept at Lewes, and rose as 
usual at an early hour, to have 
a walk on the territories of my 
woolly friends. I had expected 
a beautiful sight, and was not 
disappointed. The Downs are 
broad green slopes, extending 
for many miles along the south 
of the county. The turf is very 
smooth, and as the morning sun 
shone on some of the slopes 
they glistened like bright green 
velvet. The effect of the sheep 
dotted over, this beautiful sur- 
face was most delightful. 

« * How many miles ase there 
of these fine downs?’ 1 said to 
a farmer who was walking in 
the same direction as myself. 

“ ‘The South Downs?’ said 
the farmer; * they are twenty- 
six miles long— they begin in 
the marshes of Fevenscy (you 
may see them on the map), and 
extend to the high promontory 
called Beachy Head; they then 
continue from there as far as 
Shoreham, a long way past 
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Beachy Head : altogether they 
occupy about 100,000 acres. 

“ * ITou could see the Downs 
more to advantage close by the 
sliore, for in many parts they 
slope right to the sea; 

the south winds that blow upon 
them from the lea are warm and 
dry— and I dare say yon know, 
sir, that sheep like a dry soil.* 

“ * Yes, I am aware of that,* 
I said. 

“ * And that’s how it is our 
sheep are so very fine ; see how 
fine, and short, and close-curled 
their wool is 1 Their fleeces 
weigh from 2ilbs. to Slhs. a- 
piece; and as for the South 
Down mutton, it is the finest in 
Elngland — it is so fine-grained 
meat, and good flavour.’ 

** * They are most of them 
polled sheep,* I said; ‘some arc 
black on the legs, and some on 
the head.* 

“ * Yes sir, our sheep arc 
worth examining ; just stop 
and look at this fat fellow. 
There ! you see his head is 
small, and his lips are thin, and 
the space between his eyes and 
nose is narrow ; liis ears,^oo, 
are tolerably wide, and well 
covered with wool, like his 
forehead. And then again his 
eye is briglit ; look at his breast, 
too, how wide and deep it is; 
do you see how it projects for- 
ward? If you notice his belly 
and back, they are both very 
straight ; and these are all 
marks of a good sheep. I ^^are 
say that sheep will weigh 11 
stone when it is killed. I have 
known many a sheep weighing 
21 stone to be killed off these 
Downs.* 

“ ‘ And how many s'^eep do 
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you think there are altogether 
on the South Downs?’ 

“‘Ah, that’s impossible to 
sayl I have known when there 
have been just 300,000 here at 
once ; 250,000 ia a very com- 
mon number. 

“ ‘ Our county, Sussex, is 
noted, too, for its breed of 
oxen. If you’d come on with 
me, to my farm*-*- 

“ ‘ Thank you,* I said, * I 
promised to return to Lewes to 
breakfast. But I should like to 
walk a little further. What do 
you say of the soil of Sussex, on 
the whole ? * 

“ ‘ Well, I don’t know that 
there is much else remarkable 
in our county besides these 
Downs. We grow hops in the 
part near Kent. 

“ ‘ You may divide the soil 
of the county into three strips. 
The Downs form tlie soutliern 
strip. The middle strip runs 
parallel with the range of chalk 
hills. It is called the Weald of 
Sussex^ because it was once 
covered with woods inhabited 
by hogs and deer, but now it is 
pretty nearly cleared ; it has 
splendid arable and pasture 
land.* 

“ ‘And the northern dis- 
trict?* 

“‘Well, that is still very 
woody. It was once thick 
forests. Thousands of trees 
used to bo felled to make 
charcoal for smelting iron ore. 
But now pit-coal is used, and 
the smelting-works have been 
removed to other counties long 
ago. Good morning, sir.* 

“ I remain, dear children, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Young.** 
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i 4th Week. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

TUB CONJUGATION OB A VBRB. 


I P. To coi^gate a verb 
means to repent the whole of 
the different moods and tenses 
, in a certain order. But before 
I you can do this you must learn 
' how much is Qontained in eaclf 
I tense. 

I Give me the present tense of 
I tlie verb To Love in the indica- 
I tivc mood. 

W. “ I am loving.” That is 
preamt Utnse because it speaks 
of the present time, and indi- 
cative mood because it points 
out that you are doing the 
action. 

P. And you may remember 
that in the account of the per- 
sonal pronouns we learned of 
three persons, /is the person 
who speaks, so it is said to be 
the 1st person; TJiou is the 
person spoken to, so it is said 
to be the 2iid person ; and 
He, or she, or it arc persons 
spoken of, so they are said to 
be the 3rd person. 

Ion, I remember those per- 
sons very well. 

P, Then you may remember 
that the action of loving may 
be done by each of these per- 
sons. Thus ; — 

I /am loving. 

I Thou art loving. 

I He (or she^ or it) is loving. 

L, And as we found out thal^ 
I could act in the future and 
perfect, and every other tense, 
so I suppose that the other pro- 
, nouns can act in each tense. 

I P. Yes. Each tense has the 
I three different persons” of the 


pronouns. And hgain, these 
pronouns may be used not only 
in the singular but in the plural 
number. Not only may Willie 
say “I am loving,” but two 
people, Willie and Ion, may 
want to say it together ; then, 
instead of saying “ 1 and 1 am 
loving ” — 

W. Wo should say “ We are 
loving.” 

P. Thus, then, the different 
persons of each tense may 
speak not only in the singular 
but in the plural number. 

Ilere is the whole present 
tense of the verb to love ; — 

Singular, /am loving. 

Thou art loving. 
lie (or she, or it) is 
loving. 

Plural, We arc loving. 

You are loving. 

They are loving. 

I dare say you remember the 
order in which the moods of a 
verb are placed, and the different 
tenses of each mood ? 

L, Yes. We learned that in 
our last lesson. 

P* Then we will write the 
whole ot the verb To Love, with 
the moods and tenses arranged 
in that order. 

{See next page,') • 

P, You may now commit this 
verb to memory. 

W, Before we do so, I want 
to ask why there are no per- 
sons to the infinitive mood? 
It has a ]>resent tense and per- 
fect tenses. 

P. Because the infinitive 
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mood cannot well be used with 

are in the objective cq,se. There 

a pronoun. 

is another manner of expressing 

W, Hut wo do use pronouns 

these sentences without using 

with the infinitive mood. For 

the infinitive. You may sav 

instance : — 

“ Fuss likes that 1 should strode 

“ Puss likes me to stroke her. 

her,” and “M^like that he 

“ 1 1 ike for /itm to play with me.” 
P. That is true. But, if you 

should play with me.” Ex- 

amplcs of the former manner 

notice, though the persons 

of adding an infinitive mood 

whom these pronouns represent 

^ an objective case are fouud 

do perform the action, yet they 

in the Latin language. 

THE ACTIVE VERB “TO LOVE.” 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

IMPERFECT PRESENT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. I am loving. 

1. We are loving. 

2. Thou art loving. 

2. You nro loving. 

3. Ue (she, or it) is loving. 

3. They are loving. 

IMPERFECT PAST TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. I was loving. 

1. Wo were loving. 

2. Thou wflst loving. 

2. You were loving. 

3. He was loving. 

3. They were loving. 

IMPERFECT FUTURE TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will love. 

1. Wo shell 09’ will love. 

2. Thou siialt or wilt love. 

2. You shall or will love. 

3. He shall or will love. 

3. They shall or will love. 

PERFECT FAST TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. I have loved. 

L. Wo have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 

2. You have loved. 

3. He has loved. 

3. They have loved. 

PLUPERFECT PAST TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. I had loved. 

L. We had loved. 

2. Thou hudst loved. < \ 

3. You had loved. 

3. He had loved. 1 

3. They had loved. 

PERFECT FUTURE TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. I shall have loved. 

L. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 

\ You will have loved. 

3, He will have loved. 1 

3. They will have loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. Let me lore. 1 

. Let us love. 

2. Love thou. 2. Love ye. 

3. Let him love. « 
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POTENTIAL MOOD.' 

PRESENT TENSE. 

STNOULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can love. 1; We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayet or canst love. 2. You may or can love. 

3. HeiiAnay or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

IMPERPE-T TENSE. 

SINGULAR. ^ PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

love. should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. Yon might, could, would, or 

, or shoiildst love. should love. 

3. He miglit, could, would, or 3. They mi^ht, could, would, or 


should love. 


should love. 


PERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou niayst or cans! liavc loved. 2. You may or cun have loved. 

3. He may or cun have loved. 3. They may or can have loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, should 1. Wo might, could, would, or 

have loved. should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

or ehouldat have loved. should have loved. 

3. lie might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should have loved. should have loved* 


« 

SINGULAR. 

1. If I love. 

2. If thou love. 

3. If he love. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

1. If we love. 

2. If ye or you love. 

3. If they love. 


IMPERFECT PAST TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I were loving. 1. If wo were loving. 

2. If thou wert loving. 2. If you were loving. 

3. If he were loving. 3. If they wore loving. 

Other tenses may be formed in the Conditional mood by repeating 
those of the Indicative, using the adverbs {/*, though^ Ac., before t]^om. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. To love. PERFECT. To havc lovcd. 

FABUGIFLES. 

PRESENT. Loving. PERFECT. Loved. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having loved. 
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4th Week. SATUSDAT. Poetry. 


THE COACH AND THE PLY. 

Upon a Bandy uphill road, 

Which naked in the aunnhine flowed, 

Bix lusty horses tlrew h coach. 

Dames, monks, and invalids, its load, 

On foot, outside, at leisure trode, 

The team, all weary, stopped and blowed: 

Whereon there did a fly approach, 

And, with a vastly busiiiesu air. 

Cheered up the horses witli Jiis huzz~ 

Now pricked them licre, now pricked them there. 
As neatly as a jockey does — 

And thought the while — ho knew 'twos so — 

He made the team and enrriuge go ; 

On carriage-pole sometimes alighting — 

Or driver’s nose — and biting. 

And when the wJiole did got in motion. 
Confirmed and settled in tiio notion, 

He took, himself, the total glory — 

Plew back and forth in wondrous hurry. 

And ns ho buzzed about the cattle, 

Beeined like a sergeant in a battle, 

Tlie file and squadrons leading on 
To where the victory Is won. 

Titus charged with nil the commonweal. 

This single fly began to feel 
Itesjionsibility too great, 

And C/Urcs, u grievous, crusbing w'eight ; 

And made contplaint that none would aid 
The horses up the tedious iiill — 

Tlie monk his prayers at leisure said — 

Fine time to prtiy ! — the domes, at will, 

Were singing songs — not greatly needed ! 

Thus in their ears he sharply sang, 

And notes of indignation rang — 

Notes, after all, not greatly Itecded. 

Ere long the coach was on the top : 

Now, said the fly, my hearties, stop 
And breathe — I’ve got you up tlie hill ; 

And, Messrs. Horses, let me say, 

I need not ask you if you will 
A proper compensation pay. 

Thus certain eve i -bustling noddies 
Are seen in every great affair ; 

Important, swcliing, busy-bodies, 

And bores ’tis easier to bear. 

Than ohose them from their needless care. 

LA fONTAINB. 
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5th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


COMPASSION. 


“ Mamma,” s.iid Lucy, as she 
carnc in one morn in fnun her 
walk, “ I don’t think there will 
be any ‘washing* done this 
week. 'Phis is Wednesday, and 
none of the liiKni that yon jeave 
to the Avaslierwoman last Mon- 
day has been tonehed yet.” 

M. 11 (jw do yon know, my 
dear? 

L. Bccanso, as I was pnssinf' 
down a little street, I foninl out 
where our washerwoman Ii\ed; 
for I saw the hoy and j^irl who 
always help their father to carry 
the clothes-basket. They wore 
sittinj^ at the door of tnie of the 
houses, and were jTvinp; with 
all their mij^lit. When they 
saw me they ran in-doors; so 1 
went after them, and there 1 
saw all our linen, and .some 
that was not ours, lyin*' in a 
heap on the Hoor. There was 
a mangle in the room; and the 
washerwoman was sittin_i( on 
the manj^le, and was ervinj' 
herself — more than the ehildrcn 
were. 

M. Did }ou ask her wdiat 
was the matter? 

L. Ves; and she said that 
licr hiishaiid w'as in the station- 
house, or else in a jnison — 1 
forf'et wdiich. She said that he 
had been out “clectionecrinj^” — 
that is, w'orking at the elections; 
and that the peo])lc at one of 


the piihlic-hoiiscs belonging to 
“his side” had given him so 
much to drink that ho was 
quite tipsy; and then, when the 
election was nearly over, ho 
and some men who belonged 
to the ojiposite side had a fight! 
The} knocked eacli other uliont 
w'ith the boards that they were 
carrying, and Mrs. .Toncs’s hus- 
band broke another man’s arm, 
and Imrt him very much. So 
he was taken to a magi'^trate, 
wdio ordered him to be loekeil 
up. 

M. I don’t wonder at that; 
perliaps be owjht to be jmnished, 
rliat he may be more careful 
anotber time. 

7/. That is just wdiat I said 
to Mrs. .Jones, but she w’onldn’t 
be comforted. I tried all inau- 
ner of ways to comfort her, but 
it W'as of no use. She said it was 
.Mich a disgrace; and that her 
j)oor hnshand w’us a goi^dna- 
tiired man who never hurt auy- 
hoily w hen he wnis sober. She 
.Miid that he turns the mangle, 
and carries home the clotlie.s, 
and w'orks very hard, and that 
.she doesn’t know w hat she shall 
do without him. 

M. And what did you say to 
her then? 

L. 1 think I .said “ Never 
mind!” 1 know I tolj her it 
was of no use crying; 1 said 
G5 
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tliJit 11 f'ood insiny people had 
j^oTic tlirou^rh more trouldes; 1 
too, that she wouldn’t 
make the case any hotter, and 
that it would he better to try 
and do soinethiu^j ; then slic 
would fori^ct her troubles — but 
she wouldn’t be comforted. 

M. And what did you say 
then? 

L. I tried all I could to com- 
fort iicr. I saiil, “Think about 
your children and see how they 
are cryin;'. You will not «ifet 
your washiii;^ tini-^hed by the 
end of the w'eek ; besides, yonr 
husband will be out of prison 
by the end of next week.” I»nt 
it was of no use sa \ inj^ an\ f liinjj 
to her. She said she should 
ne-ver ^ct o\er the <lisjrrace; 
and “what would her neigh- 
bours say about it?” 

Then J fried to jdease the 
children ; but w bile their mother 
cried, they would cry too; so 1 
gave them some money that I 
had, and (old them to bin 
something; (dr [ thought, “They 
w'ill think about tlie money 
instead of their father.” I?nt 
it did not do them much good; 
they looked jjleased for a mi- 
iinte, and then began to cry 
again. Toor things! 1 felt 
very sorr\ for them. 

iif. Did >011 tell them that 
yon were soi r> ? 

L. No; 1 thought it would 
only make them cry in* re. T 
told them again to tiy and 
cheer up, or else they w’o..hl 
never get the washing done. 
Then T e.iine away. 

M. So you could not comfort 
them, after ail! J am not sur- 
prised tluit; it was because 
you did not go to w'ork mi the 
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pro])cr manner. Would you 
like for me to try? 

L. Oh, yes, inainina ; very 
much. I dare say you ran 
comfort them. Will you ciitne 

HOW' ? 

il/. Yes; you need not take 
oil* your honnet. 1 will he 
ready in live minutes. 

Luc\ h'wl not to wait longer 
tlian live inimites for herni.'iiii- 
in:i. They iheii went in the 
direction of the washerwoman’s 
house. 

“ Here we are,” said Lucy 
to her inaninia as tlie\ reached 
the door; “shall I go in and 
tell her }oii are coming?” 

“ No,” said he) inannna; “lot 
ns osl for admission and she 
then gave the door a gentle 
tap, ftir iheie was no knocker 
— only a latch. 

“Come ill !” said a soft, \oice. 

Liiev and her mamma then 
cnteicd. 

“Oh!" said Mrs. Jones, start- 
ing when she saw Lnev’s mam- 
ma, “ I sMpj)osi‘, ma’am, you 
have come ahoui the liiuMi. 
We will set ahoni it directly.” 

was tin* n pi} ; “ xm’re 
mistaken. Dcm’t mind the 
linen. I’ve (onic to see about 
your tioiihles. Poor little 
things,” .she aihled. taking one 
of the litlle ehildien by the 
hand; “1 doiTl wonder that 
you cry. Jt must he a great 
trouble to you, ^Frs. »Iones, for 
so hard-working a man as yonr 
hnsband to he iniiiished. I 
dare say he diiln’t do wiong on 
purpose.” 

“No, mji’ain ; indeed it worn’t 
hi.s fault. I will tell ymi how 
it all happened ; — hut don’t you 
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sit on th.'it oM stool, ma’am — 
here’s a clean cliair.” 

“Tliaiik you,” said Lucy’s 
mamma; “this ‘scat \vill do; 
I’m very comfortahle.” 

Mrs. Jones tlien \\e»it thro'ijrh 
the account of her hiishaiitl’s 
conduct, ami took his part, 
sayin;j;, “that he mijrlit h.i\e 
been excused, .ms he liad ne\cr 
been tipsy hclore.” 

Jjiey had heard all the story, 
so that she did not pay mucli 
atteiifioii to AFis, .Joiifs, She 
look a j^re.Mt <Ieal moie notice of 
her mamma. She «)hser\ ed how 
she li>*tencd A\ith the j^reatest 
I)alieaice; that slie showed the 
jiieatc't concern at the po»>r 
woman’s misfortunes. “Ah!” 
she said to Mrs. Jones, “ 1 can 
nndei -tand w li\ \ on aie in trou- 
ble. I'otir tliinjj;! it is a j^reat 
misfortune for }ou; but e\ery 
one know s 3 oiir liii'^b.Mml to he 
an honest man. T don’t wonder, 
J’ju sine, that 3<m arc not aide 
to work. You need not t.ike 
tiic trouble to wash onr linen 
this w'cedi ; if you feel lietter 
next w'cek, we can want till 
; then.” 

j “Thank 3011, ma’am,” saifl 
j Mrs. Jones, diwin;' lier eyes; 

I “ I tliink I cm do tliem; 1 feel 
a f;reat deal better mov. I 
dan* s;i3" some of my nei'.»hhourN 
will help nui. It is very •rood 
of 3011, nni’am, to <'ome and see 
me.” 

“ Hilt, I’m sure,” said Lucy’s 
mnmm.i, “that 3011 must want 
some one to hel]» y«)u. If I 
could only go and fetch 3 our 


husband, and biing him in at 
the door, I w'ould.” 

“Tliank you, nni’am ! thank 
you! Ne\er mind,” said the 
washerwoman, “he will come 
hack next wee’ . I’m sure, 
ma’am 3011 are very g«)od to 
feel so sorry for me. (lood 
morning, ma’.im.” 

“TTow much better she seems 
now!” said Lnev to her mamma. 
“1 think I know why; it i.'. be- 
cause you were sorr\ for her.” 

“’I'hat is rieht,” said her 
mamm.i. “Y»)U, too, were 
sorry for her; and c\erv one 
shonhl be sony to see such a 
haid-w’oi king woman in trouble. 

I have only succe(‘ded better 
than you in comfoiting her, 
Iiecause T showed hvv that I was 
sorry. You know'^ very well 
what we call such an action.” 

/*. Yes; you ha\e told me 
— that is called CoMrvssrov. 
You saiil that tin* meaning of 
the wonl was “ha\iiig a likii 
feeling with another.” 

J/. Or, in either w'ords, to 
have compassion is to dto/etho 
.sorrow sol another. I >3 sliaiing 
•Mrs Jone>’s sorrow', 1 look a pai t 
, o( It lor 1113 sidf; thus she, w;is re- 
, lie\(‘d. Doyon umter-'taiid that ? 

L. Yes; very wadi. 

J/. 'riien you may learn a 
good les!><ni, and use it the next 
lime you see anyone in trouble. 
Compassion refieres who 

'^oinor; it gi\ es more iclief than 
goo«l ad\ice, or instniction; it 
even gives far more relief than 
moil Cl/, j 



6th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 


THE LINN^EAN SYSTEM. 


1\ WIjich pnrts of the plant 
arc observed by Linnaeus in ar- 
run^dna bis eijisses? 

You siiid, iMpn, tluit Lin- 
na‘iis ebissified ])bints aeeording 
to the difference in tlieir sta- 
mens and pistiL. 

J\ 'J'lue. The system of 
Linmeiis contains twenty-four 
classes. 

'riie first twelve classes arc 
eas) to be l(*arned, as they differ 
only in tlie huihImt of their 
stamens — in the other tw'elve 
class<*s tliere are dilferences in 
tbes/cc, the an<l ther//'- 

of the stamens ; they 
will tln*refore require moie con- 
shleration. 

'J'lie Jiist twelve <'bisses are 
therefore made in this way : — 

Floweis w ith only one stamen 
are in the fiist class ; 

Flow CIS with two stamens in 
the second class. 

IF. And are flowers with 
three staineiis in the third 
class ? 

I\ Yes; and so on until yon 
eoine to cl.iss ele\en; the flow- 
ers of this class have from twelve 
to nineteen stamens. 

Jj. And sn])pose a flower has 
tu'dift/ stamens? 

I\ Jn that case it helonjjs to 
class twche. 'I'liis cla^s in- 
cludes all with twenty or more 
stamens. 

Jon. Do you pivc any names 
to tlie classes, papa, hesules sav- 
in}; “Flowers with one sta- 
men,” v'i.e. ? 

P. Yes'. The names which 
Linmeus used liavu the same 
G8 


meaninjr as the En}^lish, hut 
they arc written in f‘orej}'n 
woid.s. The Greek names for 
niimhers arc : — 

1 . Monos. 7. TTrpla. 

2. 8. OlJo. 

Tieis. 9. Kmna. 

4. I'etnis. ’O. 

5. Viiite. 12. Jhnlvka. 

G. Ilex. 20. Eikosi. 

Tlie stamens of the flowers 
arc expressed by the end inf; 
amhia. Thus 5 on can make 
the mimes of the first twelve 
classes V oursel v es. 

Jon. We liave only to join 
the endinj; amltht to the Gieek 
iiiiinher — thus, lor 

One slnnien-- (Mass!, ^fonnn(lr^a. 
Two stamens-" C’lasf» 2. Pitnnlna. 
TliivcHianiens -(’la&s J3. Tnundria. 

P. Those* are the mimes fjiveii 
by Linmeus — v on need not stop 
to ie]»eat them all. 

TJic cLASsi.s of jdunts arc 
ilivided int«) oitohus, just as 
the classes of animals — the 
mammals, birds, ie])tiles, and 
fishes — are. 

IF. 1 remcinher the twelve 
orders of mammals — we ar- 
raiified them aeeordm};' to the 
dilfercnees in iheirlinihs, senses, 
teeth, and other ]iair> ; and 
their habits and disi»osiiion. 

L. Hut the ])Iunls have no 
senses or teeth? 

P. ^’o. The orders of the 
first twelve classes are formed 
aeeordiiif; to the different nuin- 
hers of their jtisfiis. 'Jo express 
I the names of the orders you 
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iiso tho snnic Grork words for 
■ the iiiiml)crs, jiiid tlic jdstils siiv 
I expressed bv tlie ending; 

' Jon. So ihc n:mics of the 
I orders fire Monoriffnin^ Diqynin^ 
j Tfiqi/nin, jiiid so (»n, I snpj>ose? 

1 P. True ; tlins it is as e.is\ to 
! say file (irook names for the 
classes ami ord(‘rs as the Knj;- 
i lisli ones. I^nt let iis look at 
I some of the llowers them>el\es. 

j Hero is a flower ! 


I 

j 

i 

I 

I 


Class 1. KONANDRIA. 

ir. Well, that’s a 
p. I very had he^innins ! 
"jy If Certainly that is not 
I much o( a flower. 

Ion What is it’s name, 

I\ Tt is called the 
or mare’s tail. J hmnd 
it in a mudds j)ool on the com- 
mon ; there arc plenty more 
there; yon may often find them 
in the <litehos. I'erhaps 3 on 
w'ill ohser\e its j)arts 

Jj. We wdl observe as much 
as we <‘an, ])apa. Where is its 
corolla? 

P. It has not any. 

\V. And what has it done 
with its calyx ? 

P. It ne\er Iiad any. 

W. J’oorthinj;! hnl I for'rot 
Tlie yiarts we. notice in arraiiy^injc 
the chihses are the stamens. It 
lias jiiNt one stamen, Ion, look: 
so it belongs to class 1, Mo.nan- 


IIKI V. 

Jon. And it has jnst one pis- 
til, so it belongs to the first 
order in the <‘lass — order 1 , 
Mvnofjijiiin \ if yon will notice, 
Willie, which c/nss each ydaiit 
belongs to, 1 w'ill lake care of 
the orders. 


\V. Have yon any more 
flowers of this class, ]>apa? 

P. Yes ; here is a flo\» ' r 
! called the f/foss-trort ; it was 
I sent me from Kent, wdiere it 
was once much used in making 
glass and soap. It grow'S abun- 
dantly ()n the sea-sliore. Next 
time ytni are at Dover yon may 
find some on ihe elifls. These 
jilaiits were nsefnl in the glass 
and soa]) mannf.ietories. be- 
cause, when b'irnr, their ashes 
contain a great dial of 

ir. Mamina e\])hiim‘d to ns 
in onr lesson on S.ili that it is 
“chloride of sodium” (\ol. i., 
]). T ‘.ii])])ose ihe>o plants 

get so much soda from the jair- 
ticlcs of salt in the atmosphere 
around the sea. 

P. That is the ease. 

Ion. Why do yrni say that 
the plants trere nseil for making 
soda, pajia? Are they not now ? 

/^. Not nearly so mneh. Na- 
poleon Jlonajiarte suggested an 
inijirovernent. He said that, 
inste.id of getting soda from the 
ydants, it would be mneh better 
^ to make it fiom the sea-salt 
itself, and the chemists soon 
showed how that I'linid he done. 
Tims the hnii/lo, as they called 
the ashes of the ghi'^s-wort and 
other plants, is now hardl\ used. 

Hnt, how we are. miming 
away from onr botany lesson ! 
Look at the plant itself. 

ir. It lias ihe torni of iin/h'n- 
flnral spike, papa — we learned 
that name, in one of onr first 
lcsNons(see vol. iv. p. tig. 3). 

P, Its ininnte flowers have 
only one stamen, which show's 
that they belong to the class 
Movandkia. They have also 
only one pi.stil. 
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Jon. 'J'li(;rcforc they are in 
the first order — Monoyi/nia. 

J\ 1 do not know of any 
plants of the first order growing 
in Britain except the iiiare/s 
tail and glass- wort, hut here is 
another plant of tlie same class. 
Jt is fiilled the train' star- 
wort ; it grows in ditches and 
standing w'aler. 

W. And Its petals have a star- 
like a]>peai'ancc. 

J\ lint count its pistils. 

Jon. It has two pistils, so it 


helongs to the second order, 
J)a/j/tua. 

P. These arc tlic only orders 
of the class. 1 find we .sh ill 
not have t me to-day to talk of 
any more classes. 

VV. 1 will write the name of 
this class and order once more. 

Class 1 . Monaeduia, flowers 
with one stamen. 

Older 1 Monotjynia — such as 
the mare’s tad and glass-wort. 

Order 2. J)ifjijHia -such as the 
water star wort. 


SONGS FOR THE SEASONS.— The Sono oe the Snow-plakb. 

WiiFUE art thou going thou little bnoiv-flnkc, 

Quivering, quivering, down from the sky? 

TVhat w'ouhlht l)c doing thou little snow-lhikc, 

Henving thy home in the regions on high? 

Earth is no place for a fair thing like thee, 

Fragile as hcaiitirul, graceful as wlnte, 

Meet tor an angel to pliiee on his brow 
, When he stands by the throne of the Father of Light.’^ 

** I am hut one of a sisterhood fair, 

We have a work to peiforni upon earth ; 

So wc come quivering down through the air, 

Leaving the tlcccy clouds where we have birth ; 

W'c arc eiiminit>siuncd to shelter and shield 

From the hharp frost and the keen nipping wind 

The roots and the seeds in the garden and Held, 

That fruits in due season may grow for mankind.” 

“ But ilost thou know, oli, thou little siiow-llake, 

Leaving thy homo in the regions of air, 

TJiat when biought low, oh, tlion little snow-flake, 

Daik will thy lot be, and sad wilt tliou fare? 

Hnslicd into jiieces, and whirled to and fro. 

Troil on, defiled, and soon lost in the mire; 

Never ngniti to thy home shalt thou go. 

Ne’er see tlie clouds with their edges on fire.” 

“ Light-hearted questioner, we have no fear, 

We have no c.ire for wdiute’er may betide ; 

God hath comiiinndcd, our duty is clear. 

What shall befall us ’tis lie must deride. 

Altliougli on enrtli wo be melted, detiled. 

Forms yet more beautiful we sball assume ; 

E’en like the soul of a dutiful child, 

By the Sun of Salvation called out of the tomb.” 

U. a. ADAMS. 
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5th Week. WEDNESDAY. History. 

THE STUABTS. 

JAMES I. 


P. Before writin^oiir “me- 
mory lesson” on Jsinics T., it 
I will be well to notice one or 
I two points in lii.^. clmriicter iind 
I reij^n which are of much im- 
! i)ortiinec. 

I In the first place, the rei^n 
j of James was a peaceriil one. 
I There were no A\ar.s, except 
that shoitly hel’ore his death, 
when the ])arliament insisted 
on his .sending trooi)s to assist 
I the Trotesiant Elector Ealaiinc. 
This ])eaee was paitly owing 
to the king’s timid disposition, 
of which }ou halve heard; for it 
! is said that he could not even 
: endure the sight of a drawn 
j sword. 

During these years of peace, 
literature, which, yon inaiy re- 
ineinber, madtj such rapitl pro- 
gress in Eli/.alielh’s reign, was 
j still cultivated with Micces.s. 

I Sir Erancis Bacon, the most 
eminent English ]ihil()sopher, 
made this reign illustrious by 
I his system of “linlnctive Phi- 
' losophy.” The histoiians Cani- 
' den and Kaileigh, Naj/ier, the 
I inventor of logarithm.s, the 
dramatists Beaumont and 
' Elctcher, and other great 
1 writers, lived and laboured in 
• these times. 

The Jb-otestant religion w^as 
more firmly rooted in the hearts 
of the people, not only by means 
of the English Church, but by 
the Puritans. That the truth 
became known may be jirin- 
cipally attributed to another 


pow'erfiil means — fhe new and 
more perfect translation of the 
Bible which was made. This 
translation was ordered after 
the conference vxith the l^iiri- 
tans at Hampton Court, and i.s 
the one which we now use. 
You may sec at the beginning 
of your own l^ihle a copy of 
the addre.ss which the trans- 
lators WUOtC “'!’<) THE MOST 
men AND Miuiirv Prince, 
JAMES.” 

The first translation of the 
whole Bible into English was 
produced by Ai.FUhD the 
(jurat, in the year 8.')0. The 
ne.xt tran.slation was made by 
John Wicklifke, in the reign 
of Richard 11., ItlSO. The third 
translation was that completed 
hy Milks Coverdamo and 
William Tyndai., of which 
you heard in onr lesson on 
Henry VIll., l.'i.'JS. This was 
the first printed cojiy. ^J’he 
translation made in the reign 
of James wuis’ necessary, be- 
cause much of the language of 
Wicklitfu’s Bible wa.s obsolete, 
and because (>)verdale’s Bible 
w as translated from LtiUn copies 
which could not be depended 
upon. 

The divines who were en- 
trusted w'iiii the new transla- 
tion were 47 in number, and 
the rules for their proceedings 
were drawn up with much pru- 
dence by the king. They trans- 
lated ’only from the “original 
tongues ” — the Hebrew lliblo 
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and the Greek Testament; and 
the work of wiitinj; and printing 
extended over four years, from 
1C07 to 1611. The printing 
was ill the new Roman type, 
siieli as ^^e use now; while the 
Bible of Coverdale was in Ger- 
man characters, wliieh are much 
more hea^y and black than 
Roman, and are called “ black 
letter.” Bibles were much more 
expensive in foiiner times than 
now; in the reign of Henry 
VII 1. a load of hay was often 
given for one gospel, which may 
now be bought for Id. 

Tlie progress of learning in 
this reign was partly owing, 
perhaps, to the <‘haraeter of 
James, who was himself awTitcr 
of many books, lie wrote se- 
veral books on Theology, which 
was his favourite study, a book 
on Damioiiologie (a belief in 
witches), l*oetieal Exercises, 
Letters to his Son, a Version of 
the Psalms in meire. a Counter- 
blast to 'robaeeo, and a great 
many more books. His title 
of “Solomon the Second” might 
therefore have been deserved, 
had it not been for his follies, 
of which you must hear. 

The nature of this king’s 
follies may be seen in one of 
his writings called “ The 
Book of Sports.” In this book 
James annoiiueed by proehiui- 
ation, that on the Sunday, 
after Divine Service, persons 
should not be “disturbed, 
letted, or discouraged from law- 
ful recreations, such as dan- 
cing of men or women; archery 
for men; leaping, vaulting, or 
any such harmless recrcatifins; 
nor having of May-games, Whit- 
9 un-ales, or Morris-dances, or 
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.setting up of May-poles, or 
other sports therewitn u.scd.” 
These sports are enumerated 
as latrful; among the unlawful, 
bear-baiting, and interludes, 
and bow'ling are noticed as to 
be at no time the exercise of 
the “ meanest sort.” 

James wrote this proclama- 
tion partly to annoy the Puri- 
tans, who were tiy iiig to enforce 
a strict ub.i'rvnncc of the Sab- 
bath ; but surli sports vverc 
matters of much consideration 
to himself, lie spent much of 
his time in plaj iug at “ golf,” 
carousing at table, laughing at 
his own conceits, and the biif- 
fooneiy of his courtiers. At 
one time his love of jilcasure 
was a matter of general com- 
]>laint. 'I'n ice a week he 
amused himself at the cockpit. 
The master of the cocks had a 
.salary ecpuil to that of his Se- 
cretaries of State. His favou- 
rite amusement, however, was 
hunting, in which he would 
spend entire days; and to im- 
prove the breed of horses, he 
established horse- racingat New- 
market. When the ministers 
of .state complained of his neg- 
lect of busines.s, James replied 
that he did not intend to make 
himself a slave; “his health,” 
he saiil, “was the health and 
welfare of all,” and recpiired 
cxerci.se and relaxation. 

The. sentiment that his health 
was “ the health of o//,” indi- 
cates another weakness in 
James’s character — his vanity. 
This was seen in his notions of 
the power of a king, which you 
have already hearcl were as ex- 
travagant as those of Elizabeth; 
He believed kings to he deputies 
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I of Godf and accountable to 
God alone for their deeds, lie 
, would therefore have povenicd 
I as despotically as Klizabeth did 
' if he could, hut he had not her 
I firmness of character. Unfor- 
tunately, also, for his opinions, 

I they existed at a time when, 

I as you have seen, the Puritans 
and tlie pcoi)le were anxiijus 
to curtail the power of the 
crown. 

The event in James’s reign 
most favourahle to his charac- 
ter, was his able governinent 
of Ireland, lie attempted to 
civilize the barbarous jieojdc of 
that kingdom, by planting 
colonics of English labourers 
and others in Ulster, and in 
less than nine years he did 
far more good for Ireland than 
had been done in 400 years 
before. It is also worth re- 
membering, that being king of 
Scotland as well as Ireland 
and Wales, James was the first 
king who bore the title of 
“King of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

The domestic events of these 
times shoiihl not he passed 
over. In James's reign, the 
citizens of London first laid 
down broad pacing-stones on 
each side of the roads for the 
foot-passengers to walk upon ; 
and by proclamation the citi- 
zens were oidered to build the 
fronts of all new houses of 
stone or brick. The first Zo«- 
don Workhouse was established; 
the Charterhouse founded, and 
Smith/iehl first paved, at a cost 
of £l,fi00. 

In this reign copper money 
(half-pence and farthings) was 


first used, and put an end to 
the “jirivatc leaden tokens,” 
which had lieen used through- 
out the kingdom. 

The AVm? Jiiver, which begins 
at Ware, and ends at Isling- 
ton, passing through a course of 
:)9 miles, having 43 locks, 
and 21.') bridges, was under- 
taken by a goldsmith, named 
Hugh Myddelton, in this reign. 
In the year 1G19, Dulwich Col- 
lege was founded. 

The principal inventions of 
the time were those of the mi- 
croscope^ the thermometer^ and 
logaiilhms. Ahnn was first 
made in England, and mulberry 
treeSy si/kuwimSy and the “ broad 
silk” manufaclure were intro- 
duced. 

The cirndation of the blood 
was discovercil in this reign by 
Dr. William Harvey. The bad 
customs of smoking, taking 
snnflj and weaiing hair imwdcr 
were begun ; and wliat was 
worse, ])ul)lic-houses were li- 
censed for the first time. Car- 
riages, hackney-coaches, and 
sedan-chairs also came into 
common use. It is likely that 
the king would encourage such 
safe modes of travelling, from 
an account ('f an accident wdiich 
happened to him. It is said 
that when riding on horseback^ 
after dinner, his horse stumbled 
and cast his majesty into the i 
New Kiver, when the ice broke. I 
He fell in, head foremost, so 
that only his boots were seen. 
Sir liichard Young rescucil 
him, and he was put into a 
warm bed. 

The last events of the reign 
worth noticing arc, a fast 
which lasted four months^ so that 
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heavy carria^^cs were driven 
over the 'I'liaines ; a cornet^ 
wliicli appeared for twenty- 
ci^'ht days, and iiiueli frij^htened 
many of the people ; a dreadful 
phujiia in London which car- j 
ried off sixty-eij^lit tliousand 
five lninilre<l and ninety-six 
persons in two 3 ears. J,«astl}% 
the discovery of Iliidson’s liay | 
and Ihiflin’s May. hy Eiijrlish- 
nien, and Van Jlieirieii’s Land j 
hy the Dutch, who also, for the ! 
first time, donhlod Cape Hum, 
were all events of this reign. 

fjCsson .‘15. JAMKS I, 

llegan to reign .... 1003 
Died 10i5 

Jurnca /. of England and VI. 
of Scotland mas the son of Mary 
Qnecn aj' Scot s^ and a descend- 
ant of the house of Tudor. 
Under him Emjland and Scot- 
land were united as one king- 
dom. 

The most remarkahle credits of 
his reign arc, the. (\nifetencc at 
Hampton Comt, and the snhse- 
gnent translation of the Eilde; 
the favour shown hy the king 
to episcopacy^ and the, conse- 
quent opposition of (he Puritans 


I in parliament, and the Catholics 
in the gunpowder plot. 

The progiess of Purit inism 
during this reign was very great; 
and the. violen t contests for power 
between the parliament and the 
crown were the beginning of the 
great national struggle^ which 
was soon to be experienced. 

The marriage of ,7ames's 
daughter. Elizabeth, to the Pio- 
testant Eiu tor Pidatine ; the, pro- 
posal to marry Prince Charles 
to the Catholic Princess of 
Spain; his mart iage to the Ca- 
tholic Pi incess Henrietta of 
Prance; and the war on behalf 
of the Elector l^alotine^ are 
events which afterwards injlu- 
enced the histmy of the nation. 

The unjust death of Sir Walter 
Raleigh^ and the, in famous careers 
of the king's favoui it(Sf Cart and 
Rnckinghanif are also worthy of 
notice. 

The progress of liieraturey and 
the names of Jhuony Ruleighj 
Camden, Napier, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and otheis. may he re- 
membered; while the numerous 
inventions and diseovei ics, such 
as the circubilion of the blood, 
microscopes, thennometei s, hack- 
ney-coaches. ^'c., ^'c . add to the 
interest of this peaceful reign. 


SONG. 

TiiEnK^H not a heath, however rude. 

Hut haiii some little flower 
I To hrighlen iip its solitude, 

And scent i..c evening hour. 

There’s not a heart, however cast 
Uy prief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past 
To love and cull its own. 

Juvenile Keepsake. 
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5^ Week. THUBSDAY, English Geography. 

TUE ENGLISH TUAVELl.EU. 

IIAMrSlIIHE. 


“ Mv DEAR Children, — 

“Ucforc }oii road of my 
journey in llainp.sliiro, }ou may 
leurii the short notes on Sus- 
sex for which tliere was not 
room in iny last letter. 

SUSSEX. 

1. Sussex is a long slip of 
land on the sontlmn voasl of 
England. It is honndrd on the 
noith by Snuey and Kenty on 
the south and east by the British 
Chanmdy and on the lutsl by 
llampshit e. 

2. The soil is much like that 
of Kent; the southern sit ip of 
land contains bcantful slurp 
pastines called “ The South 
Doums” ; the middle contains 
arable landy and the noith has 
much forest. 

3. The principal riveis are the 
Auun and the lloniEU. 

4. The capital /s Ciiu'iiester, 
an ancient cathed/al toicn ; and 
the other toicns of note me 
13itloiiroN, a fashionable water- 
ing-place; another ivatei ing- 
place named 11 a s’l i > o s ; A run- 
del, the seat of the Duke of 
Norfolk; and Lew ks, iihicli is 
rendeied famous by the South 
Downs. 


“Hampshire is, as you may 
sec, on the west of Sn.sscx. It 
has TJerkshire on the north, 
'Wiltshire and Dorsetshire on 
the west, and the Isle of Wi^jlit 
on the south. 

“If you will look again at 


the map you will sec that the 
soiitlicrn part is dixided liy a 
narrow hay, which runs a long 
way inland: it is c.illcd the 
Southamjiton W'aler. This is a 
very good name for it; for, just 
at the end of tlic hay, where 
the two rivers, the Test and 
the /tchcjiy meet, the town of 
Southampton is situ.ited. A 
long way from Soniliampton is 
another ii\er called the Jeon. 

Tlie day alter my Aisit to 
Lewes 1 fonnd in\ self in the 
broad tract of land between the 
Southampton Water and the 
A\on. liiiL how' dilleient from 
Sus.'.ex w as t he appearance* ofthe 
place! Jnstead of the smooth, 
green, vcl\et-like slopes, tlic 
ground was rough, ami eo\cred 
with ferns, mosses, and lea\es; 
instead of the ele:ir blue sky 
oveihead, 1 foiimi m^selfshaded 
by leafy hraiiehes. In fact, I 
was not on the South Down.s, 
l)nt in the New’ Foresi’. I IruI 
secR enough shee*p — I had 
come to learn about hogs. 

“‘Tlie land of the hogs — the 
llamjishiie Imgs!’ 1 thought to 
111 } .self, as 1 sat ou the stump 
of a tree. ‘I wonder wliat 
thi.s old oak was cut down for! 
How many busily geutlenicn 
have grunted fortli their salis- 
faetioii and tilled their bellies 
with the ueonis tliat have fallen 
around this stumji ! How 
many’ — ‘ Ugh ! ugh !’ — that’s 
the way iny thouglits arc of- 
ten interru]>led ; for just at 
this momeul three black-look- 
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inp swino p;<«!se(l alonp a path 
near me, followed l)y a dirty- 
lookiiip man wlioearricd a stick. 

“ ‘dll'll the man I want,* 
tlionplit T, jnmpinp up and 
rnnninp after him. ‘I say, 
friend, can yon show me the 
way out of this forest?* 

“ ‘Yes, sir— tliis way.* 

“‘Von live in these parts, 
I snp])ose?’ 

“ ‘ Ves, sir.* 

‘“flow larpe is the New 
Forest?* 

“ ‘ A rather bippish jdacc, 
sir* — 

“‘But liow larpc? — where 
does it hepin? ’ 

“‘Well, sir, it bepins near 
Fordinfjbi idfja — if yon know 
where that is — and extends 
down to the sea. And then, it 
ends on the western side, near 
the river Avon— indeed, it fills 
nj) a poodish bit of the space 
between the Avon and South- 
ampton Water. S’jiose you 
know' who planted the New 
Forest?* 

“‘Yes,* T replied, ‘William 
the CoiKjiieror did. The tract 
of land w'as then lliinly wooded, 
and it contained nearly 100, ()()() 
acres. Tt was a wdeked tliinp 
to turn so many poor jieoplc 
out of their coftapes, to make 
liuntinp-proiimls. Now it con- 
tains about 04,000 acres. The 
forest still belonps to the 
crown. J5ut look at these 
trees! I never before saw any 
oaks w'ith such twisted, stranpe- 
shaped branches. There seen, 
to he a preat many oak-trees 
and beech-trees cut down — 
hcrc*8 a preat stiunp!’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir. ])on*t yon 
know w'liy that is? It is the 
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hiisiness of a pentleman called 
the Su! \jeyor~Geucj nl of WootU 
and Forests to keep the forest 
in order; but often then are 
gentlemen from Portsmenth 
dockyard here: they come and 
order the trees to be cut down, 
to make ships for the Queen. 
Of course such a preat jilace ns 
this is divided, — there are nine 
divisions, called bailiwicks; for 
one man « ''uhl not look after it 
all properly.' 

Is the forest well looked 
after? * 

“ ‘ It is now', sir— it w'orn’t a 
long time ago, — it was in a 
very ronph state, and was over- 
run with rabbits, field mice, 
ami all sorts of vermin. But 
there are a poo<l many deer in 
the forest now', and a Ineed of 
very small horses; and then, 
there*s a few' half-wild jiips like 
these three afore, ns: they arc 
w'hat w'c call the old Knplish 
hreed. Yon sec what lanky, 
raw-boned, and Hat-sided ani- 
mals they are, — they are very 
coarse — somethinp like the old 
w’ihl lioars as you read about 
ill hooks.’ 

“ ‘ Do yon keep pips?’ Tsaid. 

“‘Yes; my master do — 
plenty on ’em. Tie sells bacon; 
do yon want any ?’ 

“ ‘Thank }on, sir; not now.* 

“‘Yon should get some, sir, 
while you are in Hampshire, 
for this is a famous county for 
bacon. Did yon notice the 
sign of “The Hamp‘»hire Hog ” 
on a good many of the public- 
houses ? ’ 

“ ‘No, I didn’t; but how is 
it you arc so noted for bacon, 
if you have such bii<l hogs?* 

“ ‘ It’s all owing to the way 
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we kills and cures them. We 
make our ho^s fat on peas 
and barley-meal; and, before 
we kill them, we keep them 
fasting? for twenty-four hours, 
then we kill them as gently as 
])o.ssible : we just insert a long- 
pointed knife into the principal 
artery — the one which comes 
from the heart ; we then * — 

“ ‘Thank you,* I said, ‘that 
is quite enough. 1 have read 
about the eniing of bacon in 
^LEASA^T^AGLs(^ol.i p. 330). 

“‘When we want tielicaie 
bacon, sir, we gericrally lake a 
liog about a twehemomh old, 
weigliing about ten or twelve 
score; but, mind yon, there’s 
a great deal in the feeding. A 
young or old pig cannot make 
g(K)d bacon unless he has plenty 
of bran or barley meal, or other 
corn-plant, or pcasemeal. This 
is the reason why English 
bacon is so much dearer than 
the Irish ; for if >on put a piece 
of ])otato-fcd bacon in the j)ot it 
shrinks in the boiling — while the 
English corn-fed bacon swells.’ 

“ ‘Snjjposf,'! said, ‘you want 
to cure hums f ’ 

“ ‘Then, sir, we don’t fatten 
the hog so much. It’s quite .i 
business, sir, to keep luigs pro- 
pel ly—thcie’s a good deal in 
kecjiing them cle.in.’ 

“Yes, th.it must be very 
troublesome, I should think.’ 

“‘Indeed it isn’t, sir; it’s 
quite a mistake to think that 
a hog loves dirt. Hogs only 
roll in the mud to cool them- 
selves; for in the summer time 
they have such a heat in the 
skin, and i telling, that the cool 
mud is very pleasant to tlicni. 
But, sir, if a hog cun keep him- 


self clean, he will always do so; 
give him plenty of clean straw 
and clean water; there’s no- 
thing he likes better; and if 
you’ll also take the trouble to 
w'ush liiin and curry him regu- 
larly, he’ll thrive better — ^just 
as a horse do.’ 

“ ‘ I remember now that 
when I was a boy, the pigs 
used to come nj) to me to be 
scratched. I would stand and 
scratch them for a long time. 
But I remember an old sow 
who iiseil to cat her }onng 
ones. Have }on any such 
unnatural creature^ in your 
pig-yartl? ’ 

“‘Oh yes, sir! but it arn’t 
unnatural ; it’s because they're 
hungry. Sows wont do such 
things if } on look after them, 
and give them something else 
to eat instead; and when once 
the young hog has sucked there 
is not so mucii danger 

“ ‘ I’ll tell ye how some 
people often lo&c their pigs : 
they ]mt too much straw" in 
the sty, so that the young 
ones bury themsches under it, 
and the old sow' lies on them. 
It is a good ]>lan to use very 
little straw', and to jmt a ledge 
all round the st\, so that the 
sow cannot lean against the wall. 

“ But we are out of the forest 
now, sir; and here’s our yard.’ 

“‘Thank you,’ I said; ‘I 
should like to go in and see your 
family, but I have not time.’ 
‘Indeed,’ I thought to myself, 
‘it is time to leain something 
about llAMrsiiiKE, as well as 
the New Futtbt and iimllamp- 
bhire hotjs* 

“ Your faithful friend, 
“Henry Yuung.” 
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5th Week. FRIDAY. Grammar. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

THE CONJrJHATION OP A PASSIVE VERB. 

Jtm. Wc* liavn loarnoJ tlic 

“ auxiliaries ” of its moods and 

acfh'fi vorl» To Lovr, uliii'liyoii 

tenses arc the same as those of 

wrote for ns last week, pjijni. 

the .‘letive verb; voii have only 

P. 'Flien we will to-<lav learn 

to remember that the nomina- 

a ]nissiv<‘ verb. You will find 

live does not iierform the action, 

it \eiy easy to learn, as the 

hut the action is done to it. 

THE PASSIVE VEim “TO HE lOVED.” 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

IMPKUFr.CT PRESENT TENSE. 

SlNUUIiAU. 

ri.iinAL. 

1. I nm loved. 

1 . We are IovcmI. 

2. Thou ail loved. 

2. You are lo\ed. 

fi. 11c (she, or ilj is loved. 

2. Tluy aie loved. 

IMPICUFECT J 

PAST TENSE. 

SINuCLAU. 

i*LrnAL. 

1. T was loM'd. 

1. \Yo W(*ro l(i\ed. 

2. Thou wn.st loved. 

2. You were lo\ed. 

d. 11c was loved. 

2. They W’cre loved. 

IMPERFECT FUTURE TliNSE. 

Sl.NOI’LMl, 

ria'iiMi. 

1. T shall or will I'e loved. 

1. Wo sihall or will he loved. 

2. Thou sh.ill or wilt he loved. 

2. You ^ll.lll or w ill be loved. 

2. He shall or will be loved. 

2. Tbe^ feliall or will be loved. 

IM’.RFECT PA.ST TENSE. 

9iNori.\n. 

IMA'Il \L. 

I. T have been hoeil. 

1. We have been luved. 

2. Thou iMif't been loved. 

2. You liave bern loved. 

2. He has been loved. 

2. The} have been loved, 1 

I »LU PERFECT PA.sT TENSE. 

PIXOTLAII. 

m.lMlAL. 

1. T had been lo\ed. 

1, AVe laid been loved. 

2. Thou hfid-l been hived. 

2. You had been lo\ed. 

3. He had been loved. < 

1. They liad been loved. 

PERFECT FUTURE TENSE. 

pTNort-Aa. 

i‘LriiAr.. 

1. T shall have been h)\e<l. 

1. We shall ha\e been loved. 1 

2, Thou wilt h.ive been loved 

3. You will h.i\o been loved. 1 

j 2. He will ii:i\o been loved. 

J. They will lia\c been loved. 

IMFEBATIVE MOOD. ‘ 

STNCUr.AR. 

rr.rRAL, . 

1. Let me 1)0 loved. 1 

.. Lot u9 be loved. 

2. Re thou loved. 2. Tie 30 loved. 

2. Let him ho loved. \ 

1. Let them be loved. 
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STNOUTiATl. 

I may be loved. 

Thou inu 3 ’'it ho loved, 
lie inny be loved. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

TT.niM.. 

1. We may be loved. 

2. Yon inny ho loved. 

2. They inny bo love 1. 

IMPERFECT T1:NSE. 

PTNOl'LAR. PI.UnATi. 

T mi^ht be love«J. 1. We mi£rht be lo\cd. 

Thou iMijrht.’*! be loved. 2. You inifrlit be loved. 

He might be loved. 2. They might be loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

FlNOFLAn. IM.niAL. 

T mny have Iieen loved. 1. We may have been loved. 

Thou iii.n 3 ‘<l h;ne been loved. 2. Yon mny baxe been lox.'d. 

lie may liaxc been loved. 2. They may have been loved. 

PI.UPERFECT TENSE. 

PINOFLAR. I'LrnAL. 

T might have been loved. 1. We might haxe been loverl. 

Thou mighl.**! h:ive been loved. 2. You might have been loved. 

11c might have boon loved. 3. They might have been loved. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


STNnULATl. 

1. Tf I be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 


J'RESENT TENSE. 

VLFRAL. 

1. Tf we be loved . 

2. Jf ye bn lovefl. 

3. Jf Ihev be loved. 


IMPERFECT PAST TENSE. 

PiNoiTfiAR. rr-i'iiAfi. 

1. If I were lov oil. 1. If avo were loved. 

2. Jf thou wert loved. 2. Ifvou were loved. 

3. Tf be were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

Ollier tenses mav be formed in tlic (’onditiomil mood byre])eating 
tliofso of the Indicative, using the adverbs //’, thoufjhf tU’., before theiii. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

rjiKSEST. To be loved. rERi’KCT. To have been loved. 


PARTICIPLES. 

niESENT. Tlcing loved. I’ERFErr. Loved. 

COMPOFNJ) rEni-EFT. Having been lovcd. 

No. 27. Paustnc/ Exminsii. 

I (‘.hoiild buy) the book (if I vvpiv ) you. I (wonbl lisve bought) it, but 
I eoiilfl not. T ttioiiglit ibat I (inigbr t:iKe) it, but I would not. .lobii (mny 
go) borne. You mny be mistaken. He liopeil (t« l'iiiii) llie vietory, hut if was 
gained l)y Iiis brolJier. (If I .sit) sfi|j, I (oIkiI] feel) better. Come, John I 
Make haste. I (have i-cen) niy hihter. I (miulit have made) a fortune, but 
I tried m vain. The maid was iii the garden, hanging out the elothes. 
Down came a blaekbird. Her nose was snuppeil off. The queen was eating 
honey. Four and twenty baked blaekbirds. His money had been counted. 
They were set before tlie king. 



5th Week. SATURDAY. Poetry. 


WILD FLOWEIIS. 

Beautiful children of the woods nnd fields I 
Thill bloom by mountain streamlets ’mid the heather, 

Or into clut-ters ’neutli the hazels gather — 

Or whero by hoary rocks you iniike your bields, 

And sweetly tlourishon through summer weather — 

1 love ye all 1 

Beautiful flowers, to mo ye fresher seem 
From tiie A.lmighty hand that fn.-'hioncd all, 

Tlian those that llourish by u garden- wall ; 

And I can image you, ns in a dream, 

Fair, modest maidens, nursed in hamlets small — 

1 love ye all ! 

Beautiful gems I that on the brow of earth 
Are lived us in a queenly diadem: 

Though lowly ye, and most without a name, 

Young hearts rejoice to sec your buds come lortli, 

As light orewbile into tlio young world came — 

I love ye all ! 

Beautiful tilings yo arc, where’er ye grow ! 

The wild red ro^c— the sjieeil weirs jieeping eyes — 

Our own hlue-bell — tlie daisy, that doth rise 
Wherever sunbeams fall or winds do blow ; 

And lliousunds more, of blessed forms and dyes — 

1 love ye all ! 

Beautiful nurslings of the early dew ! 

Funneil in your hnclmess by every breeze. 

And sli.idcd o’er by green and arching trees : 

I ofieii wish that 1 were one of you. 

Dwelling afar upon the grassy leas — 

1 love ye all ! 

Beaiitiful watchers ! day and night ye wake ! 

The evening star grows dim and tades away, 

And morning comes and goes, and tlien the day 
Within the arms of night its rest doth take; 

But ye are watchful whereso’er we stray — 

1 love yo all ! 

Beautiful objects of the wild bee’s love I 

The wihl-bird joys your opening iilooin to sec, 

And in your native woods and wilds to bo. 

All licarls, to Nature true, je strangely move; 
ke are so passing fair— so passing free — 

1 love ye all ! 

Beautiful children of the glen and doll — 

The dingle deep — the moorland stretching wide, 

And of the mossy fountain’s sedgy side 1 
Ye o'er my heart have thrown u luvesome spell ; 

Aud though the worldling, scorning, may deride — 

1 love yo all ! — nicoll. 
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Z. Will } on talk to me n^aiii ■ 
about (a»mp.i'«'ion, inaniina? ' 

M. Y(*s; yon ".iw la^t week 
that (■onn)a‘'''ii)n ivlioves tlio-sc i 
'wlio ar<‘ in tronl)le -(‘^on inoro j 
than nioiK'y <lo(“'. T a\i11 tell I 
\on a tale to nIiow you what' 
eNe eoin]»a'>-‘'i()n can do. 

'There lived on the borders 
of aeoininon a man who earned 
Ids li\in^ by workinj' in the 
fields, lie wasastronj^ man, 
and ho A\orked hard like the 
prood hnslj.ind of onr washer- 
woman. And he enjoyed his 
w'()rk ; for as he toiled under 
the hot Min, he used to thiidv 
of his wife and idiildren at 
home, lie n^ed to say to himself, 

“ My labour is their support.” 

No wonder that he thought 
about ln\ children, they were 
such as he eonld not hel]) Io\ ing. 
Ilis wife was a el<*an and <»r- ' 
derly woman; she kept his 
eldldren in good order and 
taught them to love their fatlier. 
She taught them too to obey 
Idni ; ami more, she taught 
them to love (Jod. When he 
went away in the morning his 
children kissed him and hade 
him good hye, and when he 
came hack in the evening his 
children ran out to meet him. 
So the love of his chihlrcn made 
him work hard ; they supported 
him, wdiile he supported them. 


Hut this good laltonrer fell 
inti) trouble, as man\ other men 
Inne done. When the elde.st 
of his three cliildren was about 
nine ye.ars old th^dr mother 
ilied. For a hing time he Iried 
to take caie of them ns their 
mother had done, for their lo\e 
still su]»poited him ; but he 
^ found that, as no one taught 
them while lie was at woik, 

' they diti not beha\e as wadi as 
they used to do. 

' One evening, at eight o’idock, 
the elde.st child, whose name 
I was J VNK, said to her two bro- 
thers — Yon bad better go to 
bed, as father has not come 
home ; so they w ent to bed, 
and she waited, keeping liis 
tea hot, niiril nineo’<doek. Her 
father then returned with a 
strange look on bis face ; he 
hardh ga\e her more than one 
kis‘<, he hardly sjioke one word 
to her, and he then hade her 
gi) to hi*il. P'rom that time the 
children noticed the cdiange in 
j their lather; they saw when 
1 he came home that lie could | 
hardly w alk straight; they found I 
tli.it he seldom spoke to them 
kindly ; and they .soon learned 
that he spent his evenings in 
playing at skittles at the piiblic- 
iiou.se, and in drinking strong 
drinks. 

And they .soon felt this change 
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in anotlier way. “ Father,” said 
June, one evenin*;, “"C Jiave 
eaten only dry-bread ibr tlircc 
days; ami we have notliing to 
eat to-inorrow. Give us some 
money to buy some bread !” 
15ut their fatlier lookctl at his 
children with a stupid, surly 
look, and told tliem he had 
none to ;;ive them, and they 
must <^o and be^. 

So, the poor ehildrcn did as 
their fatlier told tlieni — they 
eould do notliinj' else. The} 
w'ent and asked money by the 
roadsi<le, and when they eould 
not ;;et any, and were very 
liun^ry, tliey w<»ul<l take a 
turnip out of the turnip fields, 
or tlijr up a few potatoes without 
asking: ixMinission. 

In tliis wa} tliey lived fora 
lonjf lime, when they found 
that their fatlier ha<l heenrne a 
decidedly bad man. He had no 
work tt) do, and then they 
found that he used to stop at 
home duiinj^ the day, and 
out at ni; 4 ht. '^I'liey found too 
that he came home befoie it 
W'as light; and soim'times he 
brought .1 haio, of wliieli they ate 
a pari, st)metinies a ]iheasant, 
or a partridge, or a rabbit ; and 
onee he brought home part of 
a sheep. 'Fliey were very glad 
of these things; but they did 
not know the truth, that their 
father was a poacher and a 
thief. They saw', too, that he 
had money, hut they did not 
know whence it came. 

The condition of the poor 
father was much A>orse than 
that of his ehihlren. He was 
still a lineman, but mitsostrong [ 
as before; his limbr trembkal, j 
Ills head bung down, and lie* 
S2 


sometimes felt shame. When 
this feeling came upon him he 
was full of horror at bim-elf ; 
he w'ould think of the ha]»py 
days when he was re‘«pecte(l by 
his neiglibours, and his dear wife 
and children lo\ed him. 'riicn 
he wonhl shuddm*, and think 
that he would relbrin ; but again 
some one of his companions 
w'ould tempt him to diink 
strong diiiik, and he thus be- 
came hardened and brutal as 
before. 

One day he w'as sitting out- 
side a publie-house, and had 
asked for sonic spiiils to drink. 
He intended to diink very mueh, 
for he had in his pocket tw'o or 
three pieces of gold— he wished 
to driie away the sinking in 
his heart, which he felt when 
he thought how' he had gain(‘d 
that money ; for the night be- 
fore he had committed hi> first 
highw'ay robbery ! He was 
thinking of the »lark wood in 
which he and a bad i‘ompaniou 
had waited with jiislol.', m (heir 
hands; he was renuunbering 
how he heard the step of a 
horse, and how as it came near 
he and his com]).miou seized 
the bri<ile, and compelled the 
traveller to give fhem his purse. 
Tie rcmembercil too, how they 
took the tra\ eller's w alch ; ami 
how', as he tleliiercd it, he only 
said to them, “ Toor men, youMl 
coine^ to a bad eml.” Ah ! he 
coid<l not get rid of these word‘j, 
nor forget the kind way in 
which they wen* sjioken, so he 
was going to take another glass 
of spirits to diive the remeni- 
brance away, when a cheerful 
voice called out to liiin — 

“Holloa! Chilton, iny old 
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friend; come and hold mj 
horse !” 

At these wonls he looked up 
and saw before him one whom 
he faintly remembered ; it was 
tlie cler;;yman who had lived 
in his nei^diboiirhooil, and had 
married him and his wife ten j 
years aj^o— he was in eompany j 
A\ilh another {gentleman, the 
magistrate of the neighi)onr- 
hood, a harsh man whom 
Cliilton well knew' and feared. 

“ Do not take notice of that 
man,” saiil tlie maji;isiiate; “ he 
is one of the moxt idle fellows 
in the neii^hhonrhood ; I expect 
that before long he will he 
hnniglii to me f<»r eorrectioii.” 

Cliilton dared not then look 
into tlie elerg\ man’s face; but, 
in.stcad of being angry, tlie 
elergyinan only railed him 
again. “ J*oor (’liilton,” lie said, 
as he eame near, “Jiow is it 
you have so changed ? 
yon were one of the mo^t pro- 
mising men in the village in 
my time.” IJe then hade him 
hold Ids*’ horse, while lie and the 
magistrate w-eiit into one of tlie 
rooms of the jmhlie-honsc to 
atteml to some Inisiness. 

'Pile elergyinan eam<i out he- ! 
fore the magistrate, and asked 
(Chilton to walk with him across | 
the eommon. He was miieli , 
troubled to hear of the ileatli j 
of his wife, and that he was out j 
of eni])loynieiit ; ami as lie j 
eame near to Chilton’s cottage, 
he asked him to let him enter j 
and see his three ehildreii. I 


cottage was almost wirlioiit 
furniture; but he eoiild not 
refuse one who had been Jiis 
friend. 

A', they entered l.is two boys 
did not even iiotieetliestraiiger; 
hut rushed to meet their latlier. 
“Father,” they ciied, “we 
have such good news ! Jane 
has found upstairs under the 
mattress siieh. a heaiililul gohl 
watch !’* “Don't talk nonsense,'’ 
said Cliilton, eohmriiig a little, 
“ go up stairs to Jane !” 

“No, don't let them go 
aw'ay,” said the elergvman ; “ I 
want to notice vour hoys. 
Where is your eldest gill?” 

I “1 will go up and leteli her,” 
said CMiilton, thinking to hiile 
his eonfu.sion of face, and hojdiig 
that the clergyman might forget 
about tlie watch, hut, at tliat 
moment, down eame Jane her- 
self with delight. “Jjook here, 
father!” she cried, “see — ” 

Jliit ( ’liilton rushed towards 
licr with an oath, ami told her 
, to go lip stairs — lie was in a 
'great rage and trembled vio- 
lently. 

lie was too late, however; 
the clergyman liad sum the. 
watch ; he alsj) lan towards 
the girl, and totik iL out of lier 
hand. 

•‘What is this?” he said, 
looking sternly at Chilton. 

Chilton now trembled more 
than ever; his coimteiianee he- 
iraved the truth, that the watch 
was stolen — he could not even 
invent a lie to excuse hiiii'.elf. 


Chilton had hardly sjiokcn a “ Go out of the room! Go 
word all this time— lie was now up stairs!” .said the elergyinan 
lilled with shame when he in a loud voice to the children, 
thought liovv dirty and wretched “Now, 1 will tell yon what it 
his children were, and that his is, Chilton,” he said; “it is my 
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watc'li ! and voii, tlitni, arc one | he had hoard in tlic ^\o.)ds the 


of the rnoii who roljhcd me in 
the wood last nij'lit” — and as he 
hehl out tlie Avatch Ijcfore him, 
lookiii;' stondy in (>Miilton*s 
face, tlic man’s tromhlln" 
Avouhl support him no lonprcr — 
he fid I on liis knees Avitli a 
j.p’oan; lie liaH-mutrercd some- 
thin}' about not knoAviiiK Avliom 
he liad roldied — and that he 
de.ser\e<l to he ])nni>hcd. 

So he knelt helore the elerjjy- 
man, luit lie danal not look up; 
the eler^ynmn still stood look- 
in;' at him in silence. And 
for five minutes neitlier sp«)kc ; 
they remained in the s.amc 
jiosition. 

lint if }(m had been theie 
duriiif' that five minutes aou 
A vouhl ha\e noticed a stran;'e 
chan^'c in the cler;;ymau’‘> face. 
Ills au^er seemed to he pu'^sin;' 
aw'.iy; he seemed to he lookiii;' 
hack at tlie time wlieii ('liilton 
AVas just mariied; he sc:eme<l 
to he rememheiin^ when the 
man before liim use<l to AA'ork 
hanl in the fields, and Avent 
liomc to his happA A\ife. So 
his face shoAved si;;ns of trouble, 
his eyes lillcdAxilli teais, and he 
crieil to the man before him, 
“ihor until! whit u'onhl your 
dear wife say to you vow ! ” 

Chilton Av.is still looking on 
the ground, expecting to he 
sent to })rison-, hut at these 
Avords ho eor.ld not lo'‘k in the 
clergyman’s face ; lie could not 
CAcn thank him for his ..ind- 
iicss; he only trembled more, 
and crietl, “ Oh, sir!” 

“ Poor mitn ! ” repeated the 
clergyman, “ You will come to a 
bad end! ” 

'I'liese xcre the vc»’y words 
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night hefoie ; they remimled . 
him again of hisoAvn foil;. ; hut 
the kind manner of tlie ch rgy- ' 
man tilled liis sinking he.irt 
I with hope, — he ha<l not lelt j 
such courage for a long time. 

“ Poor man ! ” repeated the 
clergyman once mon;; ‘*7 am 
tinly stnry to see. you so fallen. : 
Dul I eaufiot puu/.\h yon. / . 
cannot hear to see you lo^e your j 
charatter. Jlere, I'eep the watch ' 
and use the money; it may 
help yon to begin an honest ' 
course once more.” j 

“Ao, Sirf said Chilton, 
starting hack, “1—” j 

“AVhat! do yon refuse AAdiat i 
yon took from me last night’f ' 
Come, then, ha\e more con- j 
rage! yousi*e \on do imt Avant ; 
to steal. Have i-onrage for ; 
your children's sake* ! 'I'hcy do • 
not krnnv yet that you steal. , 
My heart breaks to see them in ' 
such <li‘.|ri“«s. liememher that 
/ shall momn for a on. too, and ' 
that }ou Avill bring trouble on , 
me, as aacII as on them, if }ou 
lose your ebaiaeti'r. Come, 
bear up! Try again to be 
honest for mv sake also! ” 

I need hardly tell yon Avhat 
ClijlL»»n said; he hardly kiieAv 
AA'liat to say; lie lianlly knew 
Avhat he felt ; there was a strange 
feeling like a new life AAitliin . 
him; it gaA'e him new strength ! 
ami hope. He iletermined at 
that moment to try onee more; 
ami he solemnly promised the 
elergynian that he AAonld iicati- 
again toneh strong drink. His 
benefactor allow ed him to return 
the Avateh, hat ba<le him keep , 
the money lie had stolen. 
Keep it,” ho said, “ tliat you 
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may see liow truly sorry 1 am ; on a slielf the soNereij^ns 

tor yon, and liow mueh J want ^\hiell he had stt)len. 

you to l)e honest. j “ Here, sir,” he said to In-. 

"‘And,” he added, “ that I old iVieiid, “ is the money you 
you may see, I A\ant to save ! jr.i\ e me. \Vhene\er I wanted 
you iroin ti()u])le, I A\ill ])ro- , to •'ct any diinl I took out 
CMire you work next week fiom | these so\erei;:ns, and told rny- 

one of my tiiends; 1 will als«) ' self to s]H*nd them. Then they 

I take ytnir had eoni])anion awa\ reminded me of yonr eom- 

I to anoth(“r part, tli.it T ma\ sie passion, and j;avc me i-onraf;e 

1 if he loo A\ ill improve.” He . to say And now", sir, (Jod 

I then hade, the nnhap[»y man bless \ on, I am happy.” 
j good hye. 

! ir. And T snjipose, mamma, A. I can see the les-on you 
i that CJjihoii did reform him- wanl n.s to learn from this story, 
self? mamma; may I say it? 

M. Ves; a few years after. ' M. Yes. 
when the eleigunan <-alled at L. Compvs^ioh may tuni 
Ids house he saw' once more a ihos^f trlu' arc in an t n! coursp. 
j)(*ae( fill and ha)»py scene.; M, Voii are light. 'I'hen 
After Chilton ha<l emhiaced I try to reineinlau* thal: lesson 
i him, he went to lh<‘ cnphoaid i next time you see any one 
I and brought (hiwn from a cup • doing wrong. 


TIIR DAISY. 

Not w'orldfl on world.s in phalanx deep 
Need wc to prove n Ihul here; 

The dai^y, fre--h from N’ulme’.>* sleep,’ 

Tc’lU of Ills liaiid 111 hues us elcar. 

For who hut lie who arched the skid, 

And jiours the day-sjirmg's li\jug Hood, 

\Youdr<ius alike in all lie liie' 4 , 

Coiilil raise the dai^y’.s juirpic hud I 

]\rould its green eiip, its wiry .stem, 

Its fiiugcd liorder nicely sum, 

And eiit tlie gold-eiulio.sK’d gem, 

That, set iu »il\er, gleaiu 8 within ! 

And tling it, imreslrnined and free, 

O’er hill and dale, and desert sod, 

That man, where’er he w:dk.s, may see 
111 every step the stump of God. 

Dll. GOOD. 
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TIIK LINN^EAN SYSTEM. 


Class 2. DIANDRIA. 


P. What is this, Lucy? 



L. Oh, it is a i)icc(* of jfVrs- 
nitiif ! I low licautifiil it smells 
after the rain ! 

/on. Ami it looks so white. 
Are >\c to examine it? 

J\ Yes. 

Z. It has five petals, so it is 
an exoj^en. 

/*. You are mistaken, AVillie, 
in .•'a\in‘X it has live Jjetals. If 
y«)u notice the corolla, the 
j)arts which look like ]>e(als 
are not separate — they are all 
in on(‘ ))ieee. It is said to be a 
“funnel-shaped” corolla, with 
li^e “ sejjments.” Hut 1 want 
you to determine wh.it class the 
tlowi’i* bidon;;s to. 

\V, 'riien we nmst examine 
its stamens. Hut 1 cannot see 
them very well, i>apa; they a.e 
in this little hole down the fnn- 
iilI. 

J\ Tlicn T will slit the funnel 
for you. Now it is cut oj»cii. 
IIow^ many stamens are there? 

8f) 


L. There arc 
t7ro ; so it belonj^s 
to the class Dian- 
nuiA. Wliere are 
the pistils? 

/\ Here is the 
pistil, with the 
"eed - vessi'l be- 
ll eaili it. Do you 
notice how^ the i)is- 
til, ovary, and calyx 
are joined ? 

Ion. Y'es, but it 
has only one jiistil, 
so it belongs tt) the 
order Mmiof/f/nia. 

I\ That is cor- 
rect — it belon^^s to 
the “class Diandria, order Mo- 
nojrynia.” Here is another 
flower. 

Ij. This is a piece of lilac. It 
is very mn(*h like the jasmine; 
it h:is ji Ihnnel-shapcfl eonilla. 

ir. Only it has /o///- sc;^oncnts 
insteail of ti\e. Hat I see that 
each littli* flower has two sta- 
mens and one j)istd, so that 
lilac belongs to tlie same order 
in the class as the jasmine. 

Ion. Arc there any more in 
this class, pajia? 

P. Ws, here are some flowers 
of the prii'cl. Have yon ne\er 
noticed them on the ])rivet in 
our hcdsic? 

Ion. No. I have onl\ noticed 
the black round berries that 
come afterwards. 'I'his Jlower 
is veiT white, and the corolla is 
funnel-shaped ap^ain, hut it has 
only owe pistil ; so it also be- 
longs to the order MomnjT/nia. 
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P, TliLM-Ci arc Aoults in tliis 
class Avitli two, and others with 
tlirec pistils; tlic j)e]»|»er ])lant, 
which j^rows in the Kast and 
West Indies, lias tlirec pistils. 

Jon. So in the class Divx- 
DRIA, the onlcrs arc Monotj^nui^ 

1 Digynin, and J'liggniu. 

Class 3. TRIANDRIA. 

r. Now for some flowers of 
another class. What is this? 

L. This is 
a c/orw.s, papa. 
AVheredid \ on 
^ct it fioin this 
lime of \ car? 

y*. Never 
mind now ; 
wilUon notice 
its stamens? 

ir. Yes, if 
has three sta- 
mens and one 
])istil — so it 
iiinst hclonj; 
to the <*lass 
T n I A N 1) K I A, 
and to the order Mouo(iif,na. 

P. Ainl if }on will jnck an 
iris next tinn* yon arc in the 
j^arden, \ on w ili lind that that 
aNo has tlirec stamens ami one 
pistil. Ctjflon guf-'i aNo helon;rs 
to the same class and order. 

/on. Are there any other 
ordcis in the elass? 

y^. Yes; the next order, with 
two ]jisfiN, is a very laiixe and 
import. ml one indeed. lVihaj)s 
you have nevt r noticed the 
'/hterrs of the com plants; if 
you have, yon must have seen 
that they have three stamens 
and two jn^tils. The order 
includes wlicat, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, and others, ^\]lich jrrow', as 
w'e said, in jianiclcs and spikes. 


ir. I have noticed that all 
we have spoken about in this 
class arc endojrens. You said 
that the jiarts of endogens arc 
arran^red in t/irres. 

I\ 'riiat is the reason why 
they form this class. I{eeds, 
the siiear cant', and other canes 
teloii" to this class. The cele- 
brated jd.int called the pnpynis, 
which, from the iisc of itslc.ivc's, 
fjave rise to the w'ord popevy 
belongs to the class. There is 
another order in the class with 
flowers of three pistils, such as 
t he jointi d pipe trot t. 

Jon. So that in the class 
Tuianduia there arc three 
orders, Rlonogynkty JJigyniay and 
Trigynia. • 

W. Now for the fourth class, 
or plants with four stamens. 

Class 4. TETRANRRIA. 

P. In the fourth class there 
are several wxdl-know'ii plants. 
You may examine them next 
time }ou meet with them. 

y,.What are their names, papa? 

P. There is one called tin*. 
pinntnin, with Avhieh yon feed 
y«>iir canary. Here is another. 
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I'LKASANT PACKS. 


JiOTANY. 


IrUlicliisforyofllicM-lolli iiiJimi- contain rnuirly l-JOlli of tlic 
fucfiirc you ui;iv read of the vejjetahlc world. 
iTiiiiiite liooks wliieli this plant, You renicinhLr, I siii'jiosc, 
tlie //Y/.se/, lias on the flower- that the flowii> of thi>< -lass 
sealcs ; these hooks ser\c as !ijha\e n\e .stamens, d’lie elass 
very line comb for drv&Hmj the ; eontains the lioht, and 

clolh. j (voiYOi/, whieh ha\e one pistil, 

W. Oh, I know this plant | and otheia with two pisiils; 
very ell ! We find them on j sneh as the eoz/o/, lumloflcy 
the, eominon. We call them c/en///// nujlitshttiL {iitiniahilla- 
“ Iin//.ii‘S ; ” ami the hoys in | Mnd other ‘*nmhelhre- 

onr school pelt oaeh other with rons” plan' ., whieli \on have 
them heeiinse tln^y stick so to reailof. * There .'U‘ llie yY/.s.s/ow 
the, cloth of one's eoat ; the floicp) ^ i\\v ch 'u Lirn d, iwnl 

other day a hoy covered my with three in.-ti!".; the 

liaek all o\erwith them with- Parnassus, with four j»istils ; 
out my knowing; it. thiift ami flax, w iih (i\e, ]nstils; 

P. 'I'lie doddir, pombrerd, and the plant called w/ot/.sr-A///, 
and the hallti s.lso helonj? to with many |)istils (for many 

the class. All these ha\e four we use the (iu'ck word pvltf in 

stamens. deserilniij^ the ohh*r). 

W. So th('^ form the class llesides the‘-(*, fluM'e are the 
Tktu\ni)UIA. potato, Xhv pi inno.st ^ the roirdip, 

P. The first tw’o plants h.a\e the hnihain\ ami a i^reat many 
only one ])istil — the dodder has (others lielon^iiiLi to this ehi'.s. 
two pistils— there are others . You may \om<elves <liseo\er 
with three ])istils; and the th<*ir ordiu''^. (lood-l>ye. 
pomlweed and liolly have four L. (Jood h\e. papa! We are 
jiistils. into tlu' o.uden, and 

Ion. So that in the class | aiross tin* llehls, to look f(»r 
Tetrandria the, or<Iei> arc Mo- 
voijifnia, Dlyijnia, Tibj^nia, and 
Tvlratjynia. 

Class 5. PENTANDRIA. 

L. Will you mention, i>apa, Class.'), ri.M’AN duia. 
some flow er belun^inj; to the Order 1. yionoijiinia ; 2. 1H~ 
y(/*//) class? ;i. Tihnpila; 4. Tvtra- 

P. If _>oulikc. Then yon Til av (pjuia ; .'i. Pvntayijnia ; fi. Poly- 
go into the j;ar«len and ex inline yynia. 
tliem for yoni sell es. 'flic fifth - 

class is very larye— it is said o • Firc.s»do Facts. 


Bbi IKVE not encli nceusinff ton«jue, 

As most weak jiersoiis do; 

But still bclinvc that story wronpf 
Which ouijlit not to he true, — snEnTDAN. 


) .some ol tlie.se plants, .-ind ar- 
range them. 

Inn. Stop, Lue\ ! llefore W'(* 
j;o, let ns write the names t)f 
the el.t.'^s and oiders. 


i 
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6th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


TllK STUAliTS. 

CHARLKS I. 

, Ox the dcRtli of Kin^ .Tainc^ opinion for r lone: time, ntid 
ho was suLTceded I»y liis sou tljcn lo !)»» // out of it — 
(-harlos T. he thii'« flu* rc-jjeet of 

(’hiirles 1. was :i \orvinifor- other';. I-'oiirthly. \\ illi all tliese 
Innate lvinL^ as \ on “will mmmi had tjiialities Cli.iiks was mneh 
hoar. TTis tronhh .s Ix'^in di- lo\ed — ho w as w Iiat a\ e slionld 
reotly lio eaino to tlio ihntne. call “a j:f>od follow'*; he nas 
^ 'rh(*y arose pai rly iVoiii In', eha- ! very jj:«)o(l-htimonr( fl, and his 
laoter, and ])artly froni eiionni- | eonilieis ilid what they pleased 
stanees. In the lii-'t jdaee, he j w ith him ; his n eaKne‘'s as seen 
! had learned had iiiannei> horn i in his letting them have their 
, his father's household; he had o\\n\Nay. 

, learned to ho \riy e\tia\ajrant So inmdi for (Miarles's r//a- 
( — lie had keen allowed to sc'e. ' rz/rZe/*. *rhen there were 
, and to lanj^h at, all kinds ot'.s/umvs a«iain.st him. Fifthly, 

I \ico — his father was, \ on may i he had had (‘ompanions, .stu h 
I remember, fond of huntings as l>nekiiijj;ham and otluu.s, w ho 
haw'kin^, and the eoekpit. He , w'erc worse teachers than his 
also indulged in many other . father had been. Sixthly, he 
I sjiorts; he would .‘imn.se himself j liad a wife who was a Homan 
j for weeks w'irb inn.-ie. maskcul (hitholie, and wisheil to eneon- 
I balls, and repre.'.cntations in raj^e all of her own jier.siiasion. 

! the theatre. 'I’hus (.’liai les be- Seventhly, be entered n])on his 
I oamc aeensfomed to drunken- <lnties bmderied with heavy 
{ ness; hehadseen the “ladies,” debts which his father had left, 

1 as well as the rndflcs and kinj;, and h.ninj' on his hands the 
“roll about in intoxiealioii expen.si\ e war with An.'-tria and 
lie had joined in indeeeiieies, Sp.-iin. 

prof.iiieiie^s, and the w'ihle.st X(»w', these thirifTs were 
riots. enough to liimhu- aii\ kinfr, es- 

Secoiidly,("harloshadlcarned peeialS if he wi-'licd only to have 
his fatliei's notions of the j»ower I the t hief ])ow IT in tlie ;^ovein- 
heIonp;in;; to tlie kiii}:, and that . meiit. Hut the who were 

the kiiij^ was only aceoniitahle i represented by the lIou.se of 
to God lor his action.s. 'J'hirdly, (’orninons, jind the nohJts of tin; 
lie was very obstinate in Ids di.v- IIoii.se of F^oid.s, hail, as 3011 
po.sition,\ cthewaswe.ik like Ids heard, inerea.sed their power 
lather— he w’anted the liimness during the time of Jame.s. They 
to carry out his ideas with .sue- felt that they were jirojieily a 
cess. This was a very bad ]»ait of the j^overnmenf, that 
tldnjf; it is had for a man to they knew' how to ;^overii, and 
be obstin.ite, hut it is iiiueh they were determined to do .so. 
worse for him to hold a wrong With all his liindranees, if 
. 80 
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Charlos Jiiifl rniulc tlic'sc parties 
Ills friends, lie inif^lit have been 
a^'ood kinfj; but lie made tliem 
his enemies, and then they were 
the j'reaiest hindrances of all. 

J5ut why shonld they be his 
enemies? The truth was, tliey 
eonld not trust him. The 
Puritans of the Itonse of Com- 
mons found that Charles wa^‘, 
even more tlian his father, 
attaehed to the bishops of the 
ehnreh, and that he thought 
ihiritanism a worse sin than 
«Irimkennes< or any other viee 
There w'ere other sober-minded 
men who were not Puritans ; 
but they thought that neither 
(yharles nor the bishops were 
j'ood “ Protestants”; and that 
they conhl not be rlepended 
n])on. These men ealleil them- 
selves Patriots. Thus, both 
/V/nVnas- and had little 

conlideme in the kinj^; they 
only thoiij'ht, “ he wdshes toin- 
ereasc his power, and we will 
try to limit it.” 

Their mistrust was also in- 
ereased by the eoiiduet of the 
(pieen. Ilenrietfa, wdio resided 
at Somerset llou'sc, liad a 
brotherhoinl of Capiiehiii friars 
Ii\iii.i; there. These Homan 
Catliolie priests and desnits 
were seen paradinj; the streets 
of London, and in other parts 
of the eoiintry: the eourt, too, 
w'as erowiled with persons of 
the same faith. 

It was, at this time, a novel 
thin{j;for the Lor«l^to l)copiM>>ed 
to the kin", but they had necn 
nnieh annoyed by the “med- 
dling arroganee” of Hueking- 
ham, whose power seemed as 
great as that of Charles himself. 

The conse<iucncc of ihisoppo- 
90 


sition W'as seen when the,/?rsi 
parlitnmnt of Charles assembled. 
The king in his good nature 
spoke to them very lovingly of 
his confidence in them; and, 
although the voting of the sup- 
piks W'as a matter of the greatest 
importance to him, he did not 
even mention hoAvninch money 
he w'anted: he merely took care 
to r(‘inind them that the w'ar 
with Sp.i'u was begun at their 
request, in Is is father’s reign, 
and they knew' is w'ell as he 
did that an immense sum of 
money would be wanted to 
carry it on. It had been ralcii- 
lated that it wouldeost £700,000 
per annum to carry on the war, 
and tliat the government was 
£400,000 in debt. 

The return w'liieh the House 
of Commons made to the king’s 
speech was not a fair one. 
It is true they foiiml that the 
W'ar with Sjiain was not earned 
on for the sak(‘ of ProLi'stantism, 
but ]>rineij)ally to gratify the 
illw’ill of lluekin"bani ; and 
they even found aft(‘rwards that 
(Charles and the iluke had lent 
English vessels to the Ercneh 
to light (ifpiinst tin* Protestants 
of a tow’ll ealkd Hoehcllc; but 
if they bad w islicd the war to be 
discontinued they ought to have 
said so. Instead of doing this 
they granted the king only the 
small supply of £14(),0()(). 

Again, they irritated (’harles 
in another w ay. The sovereigns 
for tw’o centuries had derived 
part of their income from 
“duties” colleetcil on merchan- 
dise Avhieh the shijis carried in 
or out of port. These duties 
were called “ tonnage and 
poundage.” The (’.omnions, 
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Iiowevcr, were very eaiitioiis 
now: they s:n'(l, “ We will take 
care that Charles shall not col- 
lect any money without oiir 
permission;” so instead ofYorinir, 
according to custom, tliat the 
kinj; shoidd receive the tonnaire 
and pounda^'eduriiij; the whole 
of his reij'ii, they ;;ianted it lor 
a single year only. 

With such a had beginning 
Charles and his lirst parlianient 
did not agree long. At their 
second sirring at Oxfonl, they ; 
derennined not to giant any , 
more money until ccitaiii mat- i 
ters had been inquired iiitt). 
They wished lor explanations 
coiicerniug the war against 
Kochelle, and lor more expla- 
nations about the conduct of 
lluekiugham. Tt was of no use j 
for the king to tell them that ■ 
lie 'wanted money very much. 
They did not want the Sfianish 
war to he proceeded with; they 
were determined that the reli- 
gion of the country, and the 
‘•grievances, ’’should he attended 
to lirst ; and at last they so 
jirovokcd the king that, hy 
lliiekinglianrs aihice, he de- 
clared the jiarliament to he 
dissolved. 

After this event, (^harlcs 
raised tin; money he wanted hy 
/oaiia from the clergy, uohilitv, 
and gentry, and hy pledging 
his plate and JeweN. Witli 
this he litteil out a licet, ami ' 
attaekeil Ca<li/, a port in 
Sjiam, hut the expedition totally 
failed. I 

The second parliament of 
Charles was assembled in the . 
second \ear of his reign (lG2(i). • 
Its members, howc\cr, were not 
more agreeable to the king than ! 


I those whom he had dismissed. 
iOn meeting, they prejiared to 
I grant largersupplies than before. 

* and votcil the sum of £.'U)(),0()0, 

* hut still iletermined that the ! 
money shoidd not he paid until ! 

'their “grievances” were re- 
j dressed, one of which was, that 
i the king had collected “tonnage 
and ptiiiiidage” the second year 
' without their jiermi^sion. 'I’liey 
aKo determineil that Hucking- 
! ham should be tried for his 
had conduct. Serious charges 
were hroiighr against him, and 
It washopeil that Charles would 
he obliged to dismiss him ; hut 
in the midst of his tiial the 
king resolved to save him hy 
dissolving the jiarliament once 
more. iManv members of the 
lltiuscof Jjoids eaine and urged 
him to delay doing so, if only 
for a few' da\s. Hut his answer 
was, “ Xot fora minute.” Thus 
emieil the second jiailiament. 

, The consequence of this dis- 
J .’Solution was, as hefoie, that 
tile king lost his “ sujijilies.” 
Three hundred thousand jamnds 
I was a large sum to give uj) for 
' Buckingham’s sake; hut he and 
! his master set to work ag.iin, to 
I force rhemonei fioni fhepeojile. 

I Lo<tns were once more exacted, 
i ami tlie names of those who 
refused to lend them money 
were sent to the council. But 
these loans were not suflicient ; 
the king tried to jiersuade the 
jieojile that the siqqilics which 
the jiarliament hmi etded ought 
to the j)ai<l by them although 
they were not jiassed in a hill. 
The judges jiroposed this to 
.■).000 citizens in Westminster 
Hall, hut as soon as they heard 
the jwojiosal thcysiiouted toge- 
yi 
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EXr.ElSll lIISrORT. 


tlicr, “ A fi.irli.imcTit ! a. par*- 
lianuMit ! eNf* no siij)])lies.” 

Altcrrliis, new Tnca^uves were 
IriecJ. A furnd loan was an- 
noniiced bv [iro( iMiiiation, in 
vvliicli tlic Kin;' acKnow led.^'od 
to the j)eople lluit it would he 
hi;»;ldy projuT to olitain tlic re- 
quired iu(tne\ lliron;.di the j»;u*- 
liaineut, hut that there was not 
time Ihr so tedious a ]»roeess. 
Tie aNo stated that the inone\ 
should he leturned rioin the 
su|)ply of the ue\t ]>arliainent. 

This luiiii al‘>o was unjiopidar. 


Tlic people, how'ever, w^ere 
ohli^rcd to j)ay it, hut many who 
were rich allowed theIn^(‘lves 
to he sent to a di-stniit juison 
rather than acKno\\led;;c the 
Kin;'’s ri^'ht to make tlic de- 
mand; Olliers were f'oreed IVoni 
I their homes to serve in the army 
I ami na\\, hut the} wouhl not 
I pay the money; and the dis- 
. eonti heeanie general, loud, 
; and alarniii'g. 

I The king, thi ’'cfore, began 
to sec that he must soon call a 
' ihh'il j)arliamcnt. 


i 


TO A FhY. 

riiTTirrn, lilllo Inr/ying fly, 
hKhlvinu: round iny taper, why 
Jh It tlijit its quivering light 

J)a5!zling eaplivntes your sight? ! 

Ihiglit ni\ taper is, 'lis Iriio; I 

Ti u^t me, ’ti» tt )0 hi ight for you. I 

’Tis a flame, lornl thing, beware— I 

’Tiri a flame }ou cannot hear. | 

Touch il, and *tis instant fate; | 

Take my eounsol ere too late : I 

Tiiuz no longer lound and round — i 

J^ellle on the wall or ground ; I 

fc^leej) till morning: with the ihiy 
llise, and u^eyoiir wings you may: 
lisc them then of danger clear. 

Wait till morning; do, my dear. 

Lo ! my eoiinael nought avails ; 

Hound, and round, and round it sails — 
trails with idtc iiiicoiicern : 

J’lithce, Irifler. eanst thou hum? 
lllndly heedless as thou art, 

Jvnow' thy danger, ami depart. , 

AV liy iicrsist ? 1 plead in vain : j 

Ringed it fads, and writhes in pain. | 

Is not this, denv who cun — j 

is not this a diii*tigiit of man ? 

Like the fly, ho rashly tries 

riensiire's hiirning sphere, and dies. ; 

Vain the friendly caution; still 
He rebels, alas I and will. 

AVhal T sing let pride apply : 

riies are weak, and man’s a lly. — anonymous. 
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.THE ENGLISH TUAVELLEIL 

llAMrSIIlUK. 


“Mv DiiAR CiirrpitKx, — 

“Isn’t it a qiniiiit old oiry ? 

I said to mysedf as 1 looked 
tlironj];U tlio bar-gJite sit one end 
of tlic city of WiMMihsii It. 
This har-j'site is nil th.it is ltd! 
of its ancient iMilI.s. 'I'lit; \ ieu 
of tlio Ili;^li-.''treot tlironj^li it 
is vcM-y ])rerty. 

“ So 1 walked slow n tin* IIi<^li- 
street, notiein^i^ how narrow' the 
pavement w;is, how' wtiodeii 
were sonic of the houses— look- 
in;:; at the old ehsek projecting; 
from— I lt)r;;et where — ami the 
ancient cross, a pii’turesqne 
piece of Gothic arehitceture, 
hut not so lar;;c as that ol 
Chiche.^ter. Close hy T saw' a 
turning leading to the cathedral 
— but no! I w’ould not he 
tempted, and Avalked straight 
on— jiast the market— jiast tin* 
Hospital of St. .John — across the 
bridge over the river ifehen — 
and up the steep hill at the eml 
of the. town —there! 1 have for- 
gotten the name, again -the hill 
where the cheese-market is held 
every year. St. Giles’.^, St. 
Catherine’s, or .something el.se. 

“Well; sit down on the hill. 
Ah, here’s a lieaulifid view! 
Yon fine ohl cathedral! How^ 
silently you lift your grey head 
above all the other ancient 
places ! What a tine soft sha- 
dow gives indi.stinctness to every 
sorrowful-looking old ivindow! 
That smaller hnilding is the 
famous college of St. Afan/^ 
founded by William of Wyke- 
liam. There is Winchester castle, 


wliieli William the (’omjneror 
hnilt, and Oliver C^ioniwell blew' 
ii]>. The ruins weie entirely 
removed hy (Charles II., .so *1 
can’t sec them. lint there is 
>/. Cn)si> a long way oil fri>m 
the c.ithedial. I'll go and see 
that ancient ho'»]»ital! And 
what is that great lange. of ■ 
hnililingson till* di.NfanI h.-iglils? . 
Those ari‘ the. Ixunuhs — no, 1 
will not go ami see. them. May | 
the. time soon eonie when i 
neither soldiers nor hairacks I 
will he needed ! 

“Tlic ancient city is, on the 
w'hole, far more iiiti‘re‘'tmg 
than any one idyect. How 
changed since the ‘good old 
lime.'.’! When the. Saxon 
kings reigned, it wa.s the eapit.d 
of Engl.ind ; and when Sw ii\n. 
King of Demn.iik, in\atled 
England, it l>eeaine the seat of 
his go\ernmenr. At liis «leatlj, 
C!\ni/ji. .ind Ei;aii M> Ikon- - 
.sii>K .stiuggled together Jbr the. ; 
kingdom; and when it was ; 
divideil, London wa.s the. capi- i 
tal of (’annte's kingiloiii, and 
Edninnd Ironside.’s capital was ' 
Winchester. i 

‘‘III the time of the Homans | 
WineJie.stiM- wa.s still tin; capital, i 
andWii.Li.^M Tin: (aiXQiJKKOJC I 
built a sliong castle: so it in- l 
creased in glory until the time 
of Henry I. ; then it reached the 
siunniit of its greatness. How 
you would ha\e liked to stand 
on this hill then! You would 
have noticed the strong Avail, 
William’s fine castle on the 
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cast, fill* l)i^lio|)’s on tlie 

west, tlie j^reat ])al:ice of tlic 
kin^, tlie niMiisioiis of tlie iio- 
liles, the cjitliedial, the tliree 
ro^iil iiioiia^teries, and tlie 
iiuiiieroiis ehmehe.s. The siih- 
urhs, too, ^\oiil(l have .siir|>n>ed 
you as much as the city; ftn* 
there, ^\ele liouses exteiidinjr 
a mile from the nails in every 
din'etioii. 

“ lint every tliinj; in this 
world has its ehaii;^e; and from 
the time ol' Henry J. Winchester 
l)(';ran to lall. J)o ^on not 
remeniher the nars between 
Kinj' Sti‘i»lien and aMatihla? 
Those were sa<l limes for Win- 
chester : tlieii both jiarties 
fonjilit in the streets of the 
town i'or several weeks. The 
mill was dri'adfnl; <lown eann* 
imarly forty of the ehnrehes. 
TJie splemlid ro\al p.ilaee was 
hnrnt; and iieaily all the tow'ii 
north of the llij^h-strcet wois 
in mills. 

‘‘ Winchester sustained many 
more in juries In the ri i«^n of 
Henry VI. a ])etilion was |>re- 
sented to the kinjjjon its behalf; 
for ‘Jy7 houses and se\enteen 
ehnrehes were shut iiji. 

“The last j^reat sulleriii" of 
Winehester was in the wars 
between (’liarles T. and Jiis 
Parliament. The eity adhered 
to the kinj^; hut after a j^reat 
liattle it was entered hv Sir 
William Waller. 'I’lie stained 
glass windows, images, statues, 
monuments, and otlier relics ni 
the cathedral, were destroyeil 
by the puritanical rage of the 
soldiers. It was besieged a 
second time by Oliver Crom- 
well, Avho blew 11 ]) the castle. 

“1 caiiiiot describe te you 
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tlie dilferent places 1 visited 
— the shady walk in the 
chiiri hyard, under the a\cnuc 
of tall trees, u]) to the inag- 
iiificeiit west front of the 
cathedral, or the heantifnl in- 
terior of the cathetlral, or 
the splendid view of the 
whole length, from the west 
end fo the east. The most 
striking ]■ irts were the tombs. 
1 did not IP. any cathcdial, 
not even in Wesiii'inster Ab- 
bey, see anything so elabo- 
rate and finisheil as the tombs 
of Bishops Wykeham, Pox, 
and Beaufort. The dazzling sil- 
ver images of the saints have, 
however, been taken out of 
their niches by the Puritans 
and others. 'J'he I'xterior of 
the cathedral is not striking; 
th(5 we.'-t front being by far the 
most imposing jiart. 

“It is a pleasant w^alk across 
the meadows, ])ast the mill, 
past the trout stream, over 
wooden bridges, and stiles, to 
the Hospital o/'aSV. C/oss'. Stop 
to look at the fine gatewav — 
go under the archway, and 
knock at the door of the ])or- 
ter's lodge. 1 did so ; and the 
porter knew' wdiat I was come 
for — he brought me, a ]>ieee of 
bread and cheese, and some ale ; 
for this is a charitable institu- 
tion, and all jioor tiavcllers 
Avho pass are entitled to a mug 
of ale and some bread and 
cheese, w it boat ])ayment. But 
the iirettiest sight was the o])en 
si|uare green with the alms- 
houses all round it, and the 
honeysuckles and roses, and 
the poor old men in their long 
gowns marked with a cross; 
the hospital having been foun- 
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(led by llciuyde IJ/ois^ Bisliop of 
Wiiieliester, for tbirteeu poor 
men wlio sire j)jist their >.treii;rili. 

“I wisli 1 hsid time to de- 
scribe to you this beamirnl old 
hos])it.'il ; but 1 can only add 
that, after seeiiifr the hospital 
of fSt. rJohii’s, and other bnild- 
injrs, tlui Inst place I iioticeil 
was the county jail, which 1 
l»jisscd on my way li* the station 
t)f the railway tliiit to«»k me to 
SoMthain])ton. 

“ Only u few w’ords on Sonth- 
ain])ton. 

“What a contract it is to 
AVinch(‘>ter ! ih.stfr, a 

fjre.it calhcdial town with nar- 
row streets, with little com- 
merce, and in a <leca\in^ stati*, 
like ino.'st cathcilral towns; 
Southampton, a busilin^j; town 
■with broad streets "iih much 
eoinm(Me(', and in an impio\in;j: 
state, like many other comiuer- 
eial towns. 

“The entrance to South- 
ampton from the a\enuc is 
vciy pleasant. Alter passinjij 
through a handsome street ^ou 
apjn-oach tlie b.ir-^^ale, which is 
Jarjicrthan tli.it of Wind. ester, 
wdth a j^rotes<| lie limine on each 
side ; you eoiitiniie |>ast the 
bar, throii_i;h the, Ilij^h-street, 
in a str.ii^iht line to the w. -iter's 
ed«^e ; thus one part oi’ the 
Ili^h-slrcet is called ‘Abo\e 
]^.ir,’ the other ])ait ‘ IJelow' 
Bar.’ The IIi;ih-stieet is veiy 
]netures(|ue, and is rimaikable 
for tlic numerous bow'-w indow's 
in the houses. 'I’liis town was 
oneii ii.sed as a w-ateriii^r.place; 
but the shores of Southanijitoii 
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Water are too muddy, and the 
elimate is too mild to benefit 
miieli the health of the visitors; 
the incuMse of eomineree also 
renders the jilaee less ‘ fashion- 
able.’ 

“The most noticeable idaees 
in Southampton are the fine 
Hailwa\ -station- the terminus 
of the ia)mloii and South AV’est- 
ern Bailway, the pier, and the 
docks: the latter have recently 
been made, and, in conseipienee, 
the mails for the h'.ast Indies, aiul 
the steam-vessels ol’the (Jrien- 
tal Steam Na\ i;;.ition Company, 
start Ihhu this town, besides 
the steami-rs for l)e\oiishire, 
the (;!hannel I-oles, I'Vanee, :ind 
other parts. Sonthampton is 
now frequently called the capi- 
t:il of li;nnj)shiie, and such it 
certainly deseiwes to be. as it is 
now much moie im])ottant than 
Winchester. 

“In the nei^rhbourhood of 
the town is a venerahh* ruin 
called Netle\ Aliliey ; it is one 
of the line&t in Kn^daiid. On 
my way to it I «-rosscd the 
river Itehen on a curious ferry- 
britlj'e, w hieh movi'd from one 
sale of the ri\er to the other 
e\eiy ten minutes or (jiiarter of 
an hour; it was mo\ed by 
steam, for it had wheels wliich 
ran on imnien.-e iron chain.s, 
exteiidiiij; under the w.iter from 
one shore of the river to the 
other. 

“1 cannot undertake to de- 
.‘■eiibe Net ley Abbey to yon, — in 
two wonN, it is most veneiable 
and beaulifnl. fio and see it. 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“llENRif Young.” 
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A CIin.D’S EVENING THOUGHTS. 

AiiL tl»c liltle (lowers I sec, 

Tlieir liny eyc.s are clohinfj ; 

Tlio buds lire roostiii‘f on the tree; 

The lambkins arc rejio-^iii';. 

Tbo Him, wlicrc (hat dull nlicak of red 
Js i'ainlly ^liiniiiering btill, 

They say, has gone to seek bis bod, 

Dlehimi llic 2 >iir|du lull. 

And 1, through all the quiet night, 
j\l list sleep the hours an ay, — 

That I may waken fresh ami bright, 

To li\c another day. 

And well I know whose lips will smile, 

And pray for me, and bless me ; 

And who will talk to me, the wdiilo 
Her geullo hands undre^s me. 

fShii’ll toll me there is One above. 

Upon a glorious throne, 

■Who loves me wilh a tender love, 

Jdorc tender than her own. 

He made (ho sun, and sltir.«., and skies, 

The pretty Hhiiibs ami llowers, 

And all the birds ami Imlteillies 
That lliitter through the bowers. 

11c keeiisthein uuderncath his wings. 

And there they nafely rest; 

"Vet, though they’re bright ami lovely tilings, 
lie loves us far the best. 

For, w lieu the birds ami (lowers arc dead, 
Tlieir little life is ]»ast; 

Hut, though wc die, vet Ho has said, 

(Jur life bhull always Iasi, 

And w'c sliall live with liiuiin heaven ; 

For He has ^cnl his Son 

To die. I hat wc may be forgiven 
The sills that wc have done. 

lie’ll make iny heart grow like his own. 

All loving, ;ou(], and mild; 

For he will send his fcfpirit down, 

And take me for his child. 

Then linppily I’ll lie and sleep 
Within my liltlc nest; 

Foi well I know that He w’ill keep 

His children while they rest. — E. s. n. A. 


Poetry. 
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7th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


COMPASSION. 


W. Look hero, Ion, under 
the csiniMtions, here are nearly 
twenty .snails ; and I IiaA'e 
found sixty already. Look ! 
they are of all si/es — very little 
mites — ^reat fat fellows — do 
yon see how the hig one is 
poking out his horns? 

fon. Yes; don’t touch them, 
Willie! Now, I like to sec 
them climh up the Lasket — 
each has a beautiful mantle 
like tlie one niainiria taught us 
about a long while ago. 

. \V. Will yon pull those out 
from under the carnations, Ion, 
while I go into the kitchen for 
some salt. 

Ion. What is the salt for? 

W. To kill them. I liave 
rend, that if you put salt on 
snails, or put them in hot salt 
w.atcr they arc sure to die. 

/on. Oh, Willie, come back, 
do! Don’t talk like that! What 
do you want to kill such pretty 
creatures for? Let us make a 
house for them and fee«l them. 

W. Well, that would be 
foolisli; for you would only 
breed more snails ; and we 
ought to get rid of them, be- 
cause they cat the strawberries. 
Here comes mamma, I will a.sk 
her. — Mamma, is it not right to 
get rid of the snails? 

Af. Here is Lucy, ask her. 

L. Yes, 1 think it is. 


Ton. But it is not right to 
kill them — you make them feel 
pain. 

ir. Only a very little pain. 
Mamma said that they have 
not much power of motion, or 
much feeling. 

M. Still, Willie, it is right 
to feel sorry for a snail, if it 
only feels a little pain. V^ou 
should feel compassion — even 
for a tly. How dreadful it was 
when that little moth was 
burned to <leath in the candle 
the other night! 

W. Yes, that was dreadful. 

M. And if you will sprinkle 
a little salt on those snails, 
Willie, you will see them spit, 
and turn green, and .show signs 
of death— would you like tot 
sec them do that? 

No, I think it would be 
better to take them out in the 
fields and let them live on the 
hedges; there they would get 
simple diet, without spoiling 
our strawberries. 

X. Only, if every one were 
to do so, jierhaps there would 
be too many snails; just a.s 
there would be too many black- 
beetles in the kitchen, if we did 
not kill them. 

M. We will not talk about 
that question now; if it be our 
duty to kill the snails, let us 
do so in the quickest way. 
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I?nt )'<Mi inny have coinpaspioii 
oil those ill tlie basket. Take 
them oiitsiile tlie fjjanlen I'utc 
into tlie fiehls, and vhcii joii 
come back 1 \\ill tell y«m a tale 
about compassion to animals. 

* * ^ 

\V. Here A\e are, mamma. 
We are all three come back, 
ami here is Ada. IMcase tell 
ns that tale. 

M. AVry well. I used to read 
a tale in my French book about 
l^oi'isK. 1 have almost lor- 
f^otten it now. 

A little t^irl named Louise, 
sat at the window of her father’s 
house watchiti}^ the .snow -11. ikes 
as they came (juiNcrinj; «lowu 
to the jjround. She saw that 
in the yard there weie a ^rcat 
many liinls ; some on the tices, 
and some on the ground, but 
that none couhl ^(‘t aii\thiu;^ 
to eat. 'J’hey scratclu'd aw a} 
the snew' with their daws, but 
there were, no crumbs iimler- 
neath; they scratched in the 
heaps of rubbish, but found 
nothiii;i;; and one lx. Id biid, a 
robin, came imar to the iiouse, 
and struck its beak a;,Minst 
the window' jaines, as much as 
to say, “Give, me something 
to caf.” 

'The. little Louise felt very 
sorr> when she. saw the biid.N 
in the snow; so she w’cnt to 
the <loor of the yaid and llircw' 
some crumbs out. She then 
went to the. window again and 
peejiedout; she sjiw’ lust c e. 
then two, then three birds lly 
dow'ii ami fly u]» again quickly, 
each with a crumb in il^ mouth ; 
soon she saw' a great ciowd 
who were very busy, until all 
the crumbs were gone. 
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Louise was delighted at thi.s 
.sight, and the next day .she 
threw’ out more enimbs. The 
birds liehaved very W(dl while 
."he tbrew' them 1 they .inanged 
theimselves along the bonlens 
of the tiles, and loi>ke»l down 
ujion her until she went in- 
doors, then down they'’ came 
again, 'riius, for se\er.il days 
she tiiomrht of the sulfeiings 
of the biids, .Mid fed them. 

One mouiiiig -dtiM- J.ouisc 
had b(‘en much delighted w illi 
watching her pet.'^', she went 
out for a walk, and met a boy 
callcil Hon, the son of a "hoe- 
maker; h(! was e.irryiii^ in lii.s 
hand a cage containing nearly 
lliiity sparrows, lie walked 
and ran bii."kly', swinging the 
cage lu*re ami there, ami knock- 
ing tin* lieails of the biids 
again"t the bars. 

“Oil, stop, Jb)b!” ."aid Louise, 
“ don'ldo t hat ! you'll kill lh<*se 
poor birds. A\’li;it are yon 
going to do w ith them?” 

“Going to si*ll ’em. if I can. 
If 1 don't 1 sh.dl gi\e them to 
onr tomcat; he will cat them 
up, all alive.” 

“Tell me what yon w’onld 
.sell them for,” .said I.onisc, 
eagerly. 

“Farthing ii pieec, Mis.s,” 
said Koh. 

“Thirty farthings!” said 
Louise; “that i.s se\en-pence- 
halfjicnny. 1 have a little 
money, and if you will bring 
tliem gently to iiiy house, 1 
will buy tlieni.” 

'When Jmiiisci had bought 
tlicm, her father was much 
pleased with what slie had 
done. lie had noticed her be- 
fore wlicn feeding the birds 
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every <lsiy. lie said to her, 
“There is an cinjily room up- 
stairs; you may keep \oiir 
I sparrows in there, so tliat the\ 

I may liave more >j)aee to fly in. 
I 'i’he rei)ort th;it Louise liad 
i l)ou"lit Jlob’s birds, quickly 
I readied the other boys of the 
I neighbourhood, and soon a 
[ j^reat crowd was seen standini; 
, at lier lather's door. 'J’he lioys 
held up their caj^es, one liijiher 
llnm another, all a.skinjjr her to 
buy. Loiii''e's fatlier saw that 
she had not inone\ enouj:;h to 
bin so many liiids, lint hti s.aiil 
to her, “ 1 will buy these Ibr 
you.” 

Janiise Avas noAv more de- 
liirlitcd than ever; .she had a 
room full of favouiites, and 
they ate so mueh grain and 
other food that .she liad not 
enough money to buy what 
they required. Her father now' 
heljied her once more. “ My 
dear eh rid,” he. said to her,“ \ our 
coiujiassion Ibrthose little crea- 
turis is like the compasNion 
that (joD feels for us. Js it not 
jileas.ant to try to imitate God? 
I will give }OU Axhatiwer yiui 
want for I heir suiiport.” Thus 
Louise w'as able to feeil her 
tavo families — the birds in the 
}ard, and those in hei ehainber. 

M'hen the spring came Loui.se 
met Lob agiiii. His mother 
I was pulling him along by the 
collar of his coat, Avhile he 
was tr^'ing to limp after her, 
and Avas ei-yiiig out with pain. 

“ Come along, sir ! said his 
mother, “it serves you right!” 

“ What is the matter?” .‘said 
Louise, running to his mother. 

“ Sprained my ankle,” grum- 
bled Rob. 


“ Serve him right,” said his | 
mother, “lie AAas tr\ ingtoclimb | 
o\er the sqiiire/s jialings to get 
at a blackbird's nest ; he Avas j 
going to rob it of all its young j 
ones, ami iioav he’s g< t a trou- 
ble as bad as he A\as going to 
bring upon them.” 

Loui'-e did not find fault 
with Rob then; slie only jiitied 
him for the jiaiii he felt, and 
she brought him something in 
the evening to do him j^ood. 
Rob could not walk for several 
duAS, but dining that time 
Loui.se c.iim‘ regulaily to see 
him, and showed a cry great 
sorrow for him. 

Rob thus became very fond 
of Loui.se, and was inclined to 
attend to what she said to him. 

So the lirst time he was able 
to go out for a walk, J.«ouise 
went with him. 

“ How did you like the jiain 
of the sprain in your foot, 
Rob?” said J.(Ouise. 

Rob. “Not at all; *tAvas 
very unpleasant!” 

I.ofiisp. “And how would voii 
like it il’ 1 were to come on pur- 
pose and make you spiain \ inir i 
loot?” 

Rob. “1 should think, INIi.s.s as j 
you AV'a.s Ai*ry hard-hearted. I 
should .say ym Avas a bad one.” 

Louise, “d'hen Rob. AOUAverc 
going to do a worse thing than 
that when \ oil intended to take 
the young blackbirds out o|t J 
their nest. Mind, Rob, that you | 
never do like to do sindi things. ; 
You should always he .sony 
to .see any dumb creature in I 
trouble.” 

Rob. “Ho you alwaiys feel 
sorry, Miss?” 

Louise. “Yes ; if you will come i 
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with me to my hou.sc I will 
sIkjw you how much I care for 
the birds.” 

Oil their w'ay to Louise’s 
home, she told Hob what she 
had been doing in the winter; 

I and added that the birds which 
■ she used to feed in the yard 
had gone away, because it 
was spring time. When they 
reacheil tlie birds* room, Loui.se 
showed Ilob more than one 
hundred. 

“ IIow happy they seem, 
i Miss !” said Uob. 

“Yes,” said Louise, “I told 
you how very glad I have been 
to give them food : they are 
dearer to me now than any- 
thing I Inive. I would not 
sell them for a great purse full 
of money; and now 1 am going 
to open tlie window and let 
thorn all fly !” 

“ Oh, don’t do that Miss !” said 
Ilob, “they won’t come back!” 

“1 know that,” said Loui.se: 
‘*yet 1 shall set them free. 
Don’t you see how th(3y keep 
flying against the window- 
panes, and knocking their poor 
heads? I’apa says they arc in 
great trouble, because they 
want to go on the trees and 
build their nests. Poor things! 
1 can’t bear to part with them, 
but papa says that I ought to 
have compassion on them and 
let the.m fly.” 

“ Hut then i/nu w41 feel 
trouble. Miss ; you ought to have 
‘ passion,’ or whatever you .all 
it, on yourself, too.” 

“Th.atiswhat I told papa; 
but, he said that if my com- 
passion for the birds is not 


stronger than my love fi»r my- 
self, it is not good ; so I mean, 
Ilob, to let them go, though 
they have co.st me all the money 
I had. “There, then!” added 
Louise, opening the window, 
“Go, poor things, and bn 
happy !” and very quickly all 
her dear birds flew away. 

It is hardly worth while to 
tell yoii what Ilob said when he 
.saw this acti.-)n. Louise made 
him think aboiiL it, and she 
easily brought him to care for 
the birds; and for other ani- 
mals. He learned to care for 
w'orms, for snails, and even for 
c.'irwig.s, caterpillars, beetles, 
spiders, and flics ; indeed he 
learned to feel sorry for cveiy 
living thing that he found in 
trouble. 

Hob is now a farmer, and he 
takes perhaps twice as much 
care as he would have done of 
his horses, cows, sheep, and 
pig.s, if Louise had not taught 
Iiim. To this day, when he 
has to drive his horse up a 
steep hill he gets out of his 
cart, and walks beside him. 

The other day when it w’as 
very hot, one of Hob’s friends 
who was driving a cart up-hill 
overtook him. 

“ Hob, you fooli.sh fellow,” 
he said, “why don’t you jump 
up into your cart? — how you 
steam with pers])iration !” 

“ Ah ! and look at my horse,” 
said Hob, “ see how he steams 
too! 1 like to take a share of 
his troubles on myself — 1 like 
to have compassion on him.” 

Thi.s time Hob had learned 
the word in full. 
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TIIK LINNJKAN SYSTUM. 


Class 6. HEXAHDBIA. 

P. Liu'.v, will you up stair.»«, 
and tell Willie niul Lui to 
their caps? Y'ou and Ada may 
f;ct your boiiiict.‘<, and you may 
then come into the garden — 
you Avill hud me iu thcsunimcr- 
house. 

« » » 

W, 1 am in fii^t, papa; I 
raced Lucy and Ion all tJic 
way down the path, llere’.s 
Ion! Look, Ion, at this fhiwer 
which })a[)a has in his hand. 

Juu. Jl is a snow -drop. Lap.'i 
found it a w'cek or two ago in 
a shady |)lace behind the hlac 
trees. It is very late. 

I\ Yes. I have been keeping 
it in water ever since, that you 
may count its stamens. 

Ij. It has six stamens, papa, 
so it belongs to the sixth ela.ss 
of flowers, IIi.xanduia. 

And here is a Daffodil; 
here, too, is a beautiful little 
flower, a Jdly of ihe, Valle tf. 
AVill you run and see if any of 
the lilies are in flower yet. 

ir. Yes ; here is a while lily, 
and here is an oraiuje lily. 

P. See how many stamens 
each flower has. 

Jon. I'he white lily has six 
stamens. 

W. And the orange lily has 
six. 

1\ And how many has this 
duflodil? 

L. This has six .stamen.s, too; 
and so has the little lily of 
the valley. 

Ion. I am the counter of the 
pistils. The lilies have only 


one pistil each ; they are of the 
order Monoyynia. ]Mt)st of these 
flowers have only one pistil. 

1\ True; but there are other 
flowers in the order, such as 
the common dock, the sorrel, 

; the water planfain, the 7 ice 
\ plant, and the great American 
I aloe; some of ihejn have Iwo, 
i others thiee, and others 77iany 
pi.sfils. 

Io7i. So there arc four orders. 
The r/oss IIk.xandiiia contains 
the orders Monoyijiiia, Diyynia, 
Ti iyynia, and iflyijynia. 

Class?. HEPTANDKIA. 

I\ 1 can only find you one 
flow’cr belonging to the seventh 
clas.s, but there are many others 
in foreign countries. 

]V. Is this the flowTi*, papa, 
this horse-chestnut blossom? 

I P. Yes. Sec what an elegant- 
I shaped cluster of flowers this 
, is : It is the shape of a pyramid. 

Ion, It lias seven stamens, 

1 papa, and one pistil — .so it is of | 
I the seventh class and first order. 

I P. There are others with 
• two, four, and seven jiistils. 

Thus w'c have Class IIei'T- 
ANDiUA containing the orders 
Monoyyniu, Diyynia, Teti ayynia, 
and l/eplayynia. 

Class 8. OCTANDBIA. 

L. Have you any flowers of 
the eighth class, jiapa? 

P. Only one, this piece of 
heath. Examine its pretty blos- 
soms, and you will see that it 
has eight stamens. 

Ion. Are there no more, papa? 
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J\ Tlicn* iirc not iiiaiiy in j L. Mo. 

the* principal arc tlie | P. Some of the cla'^s have 
hilhrin/, tninhcni/, n'illow-heibf ; one, some two, some si\ pi^-tils. 
persinnifi, j Ion. So tlje j)lanls Ibim ihe 

Some have one, some two, TVo-sw Enxkandi:! v, c<mtaliii.)g 
others tlircc or four ]>istils. the ordeis Mono, I)i, and Uexa- 
'I'lins we have Ootax- ' f/j/niir. 


nuiA, containing the same 
nnmher of orders as tlic 7 lh I 
cIm'^s, viz. J\fonofp/nin, iJipifnio, \ 
Trirpinin, and Tcfiat/f/nia. j 

Class 9. ENNEANDSIA. | 


Class 10. DECANCEIA. 

Here is a flouer of tlic 
tenth order, with Avliieh}on arc 
well ae(]n. doted. 

IV. Yes, r kn'>w it, heeanso it 
is a »SVre/ Willidin. I will count 
its .stamens; it has ten .‘*tamens. 

P. And will yon, Liiev. ex- 
amine this rarnn 'tion J' Yon may 
noti<*e the rhotlodandron. Ion, 
and the pink. 

L, Mv carnation Ims ten 
stamens. Ton. And .so have the 


i fj. I h.ive been lookin'^ for 
some llowers with nine .stamens, 
papa, hat I cannot find any. 

P. Mere is the flower c)f one 
of yonr laurels, Jiiicy. Mow', 

I look at it. 

; />. Yes, it //os nini' stamens, 

i and only one j/istil, so it is in 
I the class Knnkandkia, order | 

I Moninjifniii. I And in tliis cl.iss .‘in* many 

1 l\ .‘\ll the dilferent species • the ; the ///y/Z/v/;/- 

I of laurel helonj; t<» this ela.s.s, ' the, l>////.s’.v Ji^ptinp, and 
I such as the eanijdior txe and , <>ther.s ; w'c will t.dk nnne of 
I thv hni/ tier. 'The I'huharh plant these (lowers when w’e learn 
i also helon^js to thi.s elas.s, and their cla.ssc‘s in the “ Natural 
I another which j^rows in the | ^y'>t;em.” Some of them Inuc, 
water. 1 one, anti others ttra, tlnee, fire, 

//. What j)ljnit is (hat, papa? pistils. 

' P. I will deserihe it to >on. So that they form the 


It has a round smooth stalk, fVo.s-.s I)i:caM)im v. ord(“rs 
A\hieh j^rows three or four feet 7>/y////e/, T/iiii/nin, Ptn~ 

hii^h. I have e\en heard of ts [ fofjynin, and Dceinjyma. 
nrowiimto the lieii^ht of .s/.r feet, i 

'Hint is a very great | Class 11. DODECANDBIA. 
heii^ht! \ P. The eleventh class con- 

i'. At the top of the stalk is | tains jdants which Inne from 
a liead of l)ri;.;ht red tlow'<irs ;; twelve to nineteen stamens, and 
.sometimes there are not less , is called Dodkc \N in:i \, fioin 
than thirty in a head: they ' the Gieek woid for twehc. 

Innc a heautifnl and stately W. T remcinher that you 
ajipearancc : it is called the ’ told us that, papa. 


IhvOcrimj rush. Have }ou seen 
'it? 

W. No, I have not seen it ; 
have you, Lucy? 
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P. Here is one of the class, 
you know it very well. 

L. Y'es, this is a piece of 
mignonelle. 
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P. You lu'cd not stop to 
count its stamens now. Be- 
sides tlie mignonette, llioro arc 
tin* nunierons tribe of plants 
called spunjcs^ the hou.'te/t tL'j and 
' otiicrs. Von may count the 
stamens of each of tlies>e ])l.nits 
I at leisure, lor we ha\e no mon* 

] time to-flay. 'J’heii Inn e either 
, one, liro^ s/r, or 

i ire fra pi.-slil.s. 

; Toil. 1 will wiite the name of 
. the class thi', time: — 

C/iisii 11, J)()Oi (■AN!>i;i V : 
Orders, jMoiioififiiio^ J)itii/iiifi, 
7 ’/ Ilf 1/ II iff, 7 ( fi in; If II Ilf. Pi ii U t~ 

, Ih I'fii/ijiiia, ami JJodictt- 

I 

Class 12. ICOSANDPJA. 

ir. 'rwehe to nineteen sta- 
mens! 1 siijipose ilnit in this 
class the (lowers liinc ticcnfi/ 
slameii'-, or inori'? 

P. Yes. 1 told you .so in a 
former les''Oii ! Lookal thisjiear 
hlossoin; see how numerous the 
Stamens are! II*Me aie the blos- 
soms of the apple, eheny, and 
plum trees. Here also are 
the jieaeli, nectarine, almond, 
and str.iw hei I \ blossoms. And 
lasth, heie is a hloss<im better 
1 known than an\ \ou ba\e yet 
I seen — what can lie moie fair 
I and beantirnl! 

! L. This is a losr! ft i.s the 
j fust 1 h.ne seen this year. 


P. The orders in this clas.s 
have citlu*r o/«c, tiro, or .//tv, or 
tiinni/ pistils; but before \ou 
write these names you may 
notice how^ the stamens jjrow'. 

■\VilI you take tb’s eliirry- 
blosMiU), AVillie? Isiow' jmll oil* 
line of the sepals of its calyx. 

W. I have; and one of the 
petals, and some stamens have 
come ab)n«f w ith it. 

P. Now pull off another. 

]V. 1 h.i\e. 

P. Xow' another — pull off all j 
the sepals. i 

ir. 'riierc now, poor thing, | 
it has no calyx! nor anything [ 
else hardly. I h.ive pulled off , 
all the jictals of the Ciirolla, j 
and all the stamens, wdtli the 
sepals — there is nothing left but | 
the ovary and its pistil. 

P. Thus you liavc learned 
.something. You know which 
part of the plant the stamens 
arc joint'd to. 

ir. Yes, they are attached | 
to the cu/yu;, just as the petals i 
arc. 

/*. Thus, w'hen writing the • 
twelfth el.i-'S in the, list before 
\ou, }ou inustwiilc it in this • 
way: — | 

ChtS}* 1 2, J CO.S VN DH I A (Flow'- 
ersw ith twenty or more. stamens ! 
iii.V‘i'ti’d in tin; rn/ifx): Orders, | 
Moniujijmn, Digijnia, Penta- \ 
(jynia and Polyfjynia. ! 


HOPE ANT) FEAR. 

At timra the cheek is ashy ])nlo, 

Tliev (lashes like the rose ; 

And thus, }is Iliipc and Fear prevail, 

The colour comes and goes. 
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7th Week. WEDNESDAY. History. | 

THE STUARTS. 

CHARLES I. 


You heard last week how 
two pnrliiinicnts were dismlssctl, 
and that Cliarlcs saw that he 
must asseinhlc a third. 

The discontent wliich com- 
pelled the kinpf to tliis step 
was increased hy his declaring 
war with France. Ruckinghatn 
was at the root of this, as well 
as former evils, for the war 
arose from a quarrel between 
himself and the iniine minister 
of France, Cardinal Riidiclicu. 
Ruckingham was therefore ap- 
pointed eonnnandcr of a hun- 
dred vessels, containing 7,()()() 
men. It was disgraceful enough 
to bring thousands of men to 
kill each other because of this 
private quarrel ; hut it was 
thought more disgraceful when 
it was heard that Ruckinghain 
had failed. 

The king, therefore, looked 
forward to the meeting of Ids 
new ])arliamcnt with some fear, 
lie felt, too, that, as before, 
there would be a contest either 
against his owm or Rncking- 
ham’s power. Accordingly, 
he first tried to make peace 
with his enemies, by setting 
free those wdio had been 
imprisoned for opposing bis 
loan; he next took measures 
for defending bimsclf by force; 
lie knew that his own soldiers 
were newdy levied, badly paid, 
and discontented, and that they 
were not strong enough to make 
the parliament obc}^ him : lie 
therefore made secret arrangc- 
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menta to procure from Ger- 
many a thousand cavalry and 
five thousand infantry. 

The third parliament of 
Cliarlc.- met in the year 1628. 
They at once \ oted the king five 
“subsidies,” which .onounlcd to 
more than had ever been offered 
bim before; but, as usual, they 
determined that all grievances 
should be settled before paying 
the money. The grievances 
were by this time, as you may 
imagine, \ery heavy. The whole 
house rang with coinjdaints, 
especially concerning those who 
had been sent to jiiison for not 
jiaying the “forced loan.” Tt 
was declared against the law of 
the land that any Englishman 
should he sent to prison with- 
outcausi*; or that he should be 
taxed without the consent of ! 
his parliament. Tlu- house then 
determined to frame a law, 
which thev called “Tun Vkti- 
TioN OF Rniirr.” 

The Fetilion of /?/>//(/ was so 
called heenuse it did not a'^k for 
new' pro\isions, hut merely for 
old “ rights,” some of which 
had been given by the Magna 
Charta. TJie three most im- 
portant demands were : — 

1. Ihat 710 one should pay any 
tax, ^^or other Itke rhnye,^* trillt- 
out the ronsent oj’ parliament. 

2. That no man should he put 
out of his land or house., or ini- 
prisone.d, without heiny hiovyht 
to answer for his crime by law. 
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3. That VO one should he mo- 
lested or dirquieted for not paying 
any “ gijt, loan, or benevolence^' 
asked by the king," 

The House of Commons 
soon passed this petition; it 
was then consented to hy the 
Lords, and the kinf,', after try- 
ing for a long time to resist, 
was obliged to give his consent 
also. The hill which thus re- 
cognised the liberties of the 
peojde was welcomed ^ith joy ; 
it w.MS regarded hy the parlia- 
ment and people as onl) second 
in iinj'ortance to the Magna 
Charta, and the subsidies pro- 
mised to the king w ere imme- 
diately granted. 

The parliament soon beg.!!! 
once more to con)])lain. 'Fheir 
next “ grievance ” was the 
king’s bail adviser l^ucking- 
hain. They pointed to his vices 
I and incapacity, the defeat which 
England had snllered in the 
sight of Knro])c, and the decay 
ot commerce, and they called 
for his remoNal from office. 
Clmrlcs w as innch di^'iileased at 
this remonstrance, and acconl- 
ingly jirorogned the jiarliamcnt 
until the follow ing year. Hefore 
that ‘"me, however, the subject 
of their cornjdaints was dead. 
A war had been begun for the 
relief of the Protestants of 
liochellc, and Pnckinghani had 
the eoinmaiid of the fleet. lie 
was waiting at I’ortsmouth, 
ready to embark, and w as talking 
with one of his colonels, when, 
as he turned round to enter his 
carriage, a glooniy-looking man 
named Felton approached him, 
and struck him in the breast 
with a knife. Buckingham had 


only time to draw out the knife, 
and to exclaim, “The villain | 
has killed me!” when he fell 
into the arms of those about 
him and expired. Nobody saw 
the blow'; in the confusion and 
alarm that followed it was 
thought that be had been struck 
with aj)oplexy ; but a hat was 
picked uj) which was thought 
to belong to the assassin, and, 
on looking round, Felton was 
seen walking composedly up 
and down, exclaiming, “I am 
he!” It appears that tlie deluded 
man acted partly from revenge 
and partly from indignation at 
Buckingham’s public conduct. 

Thus, when the ])arliament 
met in lf»29, they no longer 
feared the influence of Buck- 
ingham; but it was found that 
the king had another bad coun- 
cillor in his place. I'his was no 
other than Hir Thomas Went- 
worth, who had been one of the 
most eloquent of the poj)ular 
leaders. But he had deserted 
the i>eople, in order to serve 
the king ; he became Bucking- 
ham’s successor, and soon after 
received the title of Eaul op 
STRAF rORD. 

The jnincipnl “grievance” 
now' related to religion. About 
this time a celebrate<l bishop 
named Laud rose to notice ; he 
ga\e offence to the Puritans 
and many others by introducing 
ceremonies into the church 
which were much like those of 
Popery. The king also per- 
sisted in collecting the tonnage 
and poundage without asking 
the parliament; for, with the 
new taxes he had laid on cer- 
tain articles, it yielded nearly 
half his income. The House 
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of CoiriniOTis <l(Ucnniii('(l to stop 
those evils before doing any- 
thing eKe. Tlic king sent them 
ni.'iTiy angry inesssiges, hnt they 
did iiot heed tlicm. A celc- 
hr.itr'd nieinl>er named Sir 
.John ICliot jiroposcd a “pro- 
testation,” eoiisisting of the 
tJirec following ai tides : — 

1. ](7/oeiv/- shall mtrodurc 
Popnt/ Of othfr aju'nioHS fits- 
aiirifimj f I om tho ttue andortho- 
dnx rhiin'hj shall ha reputed a 
cnjn'/al em inij to the Uiajdom. 

2. Whoei'tr sludl adrise the 
hivijiup of tunnitfjf' and ponndatjv 
irithout the ronsent (f the. pfir’- 
Uanu tif, shall be Hheu'i'ie, ivputvd 
a capital enennj to the common- 
wealth and lum/dom. 

.'i. //’ 0 / 0 / merchant^ or other 
person irltalsoevri , sladl I'oliin- 
Un ihf pay the said tounaye and 
poundaye., not briny y ranted by 
parliament., he shall Hketrise be 
reputed a betrayer of the liberties 
of Enylund. 

The 2nd of INfareh, 1 r>29, w’as 
flic inemorahlc da> fixeil for 
adopting the.se rc.solntion'^. In 
the morning J'.liot entered the 
hou.se for tile purpose, and no 
sooner were pra}ers ended than 
he rose to denounce tliose who 
had olfended the Innise. After 
a, long sj)eeeli he advanced to- 
wards the chair, .showed the re- 
monstrance to the Sjieaker, and 
called upon him to read it. The 
Speaker refused. He then pn*- 
sented it to the clerk, who also 
refused. Hut Kliot was not to 
he di.scouraged hy such an im- 
pediment ; he read the remon- 
stranec himself, and desired of 
the Speaker “ to put it to the 
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vote;” this ollicer still refused, 
and at lengtii confessed that he, 
was commanded othenrise. by the 
kiny ! The whole house was 
now' ill an njiroar. 'riiree nu m- 
licrs, named Stlden, HolUs^ 

and Valentine^ rose, and, when 
the Sp(‘ iker attempted to leave 
the chair, the two latter ])u.shed 
him hack and held him in his 
seat. The di.sorder then he- 

came im>st v iolent. Some mem- 
bers tried to reseiic the Sjieaker, 
hut Hollis swore that he should 
sit there until the house chose 
to .separate. The eonfusion still 
' incnai.sed, and se\eral placed 
their hands on their swords, 
when Eliot’s voice wars heard 
aho\e the ri'st : he jilaeed “the 
protest. ition” ill the hainls of 
llolli.s, IS ho assiinu‘d the func- 
tions of Sjaaiker, and read its 
resolutions aloud, wliieli were 
ji.isved witli loud aeclamations. 

During these, pioci'cdings, 
C’hailcs sent the sergeant-at- 
arms to bring away the m.ice; 
hut the do»)is were locked; he 
then .«ent tli(‘, usher of the 
black rod, hut he aKo tried in 
\ain to enter; hi"!!}, he sent a 
guard ol soMici.s, who were 
going ti) force an entrance ; hut 
Eliot’.s resolutions were then- 
passed ; the doors were, there- 
fore, thrown ojicn, and the 
members disapjieared, passing 
in a crowd through tlic street. 

This was the last act of 
Charles’s third p/a liament. Tn 
obedience to the king’s mes- 
sage, they separated until the 
loth of March, when, having 
met, Charles went to the Lords, 
dc.scrihed the leaders of the * 
opposition as “ vipers,” and dis- I 
solved the assembly. 
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THE ENGLISH TJLVVELLEIL 

11A3II*SII1UK. 

“ My DKAn CriiLMUKx, — I witlioiit soino tmuMc*. On 

“ WiNciiKsi'Ki:, Sol rii \Mr- ! ontiM*ii'" I u;isnf)r di^.iiipointcil 
TON, .'iiul I'oiMs’Moi Ml, an* the willi tin; I iumlt cx- 

tlin‘c ])i iMci|).iI town^ of ILnnp- ' peeled to see aiiytliin;,^ so exten- 
sliire. Let us \ i>it l’orl.''moiirli. '^ive — the Avlu)le estahli'^liinent 
“ Wc jjo by r.nluay from ; is like* a jrre.it tou n. IVH jruidc 
Southamjitou, and we liiid I showed me the jrreat rey^e-Z/ea/.s-e, 
that Ih)itsm()uth is on an [a\ here immen*«e eMl)les nrnl 
island in the south of the ' .•nnallor ropes are made ; lie 


smaller ropes are made 
then h*<l me to the tinvhor 
it'linrj\ and the (unhor J'oifjCf 
and from thenei* to a jdaee 
where! w.is almost bewihlered 
with the noise insidi*. ‘ Here, 
sir,’ lie s'.iid, ‘a on see the 
rofijuT sluaflilnfj foundry and 

nu'//f>.* 

“ ‘ Ves ; that is copper Avhieh 


county, called tin* /s/.* of I'ort- j 
.srn. l*ortsmouth is situated in 
the south-AAesi comer. At the 
east of 1*01 f '-(■a island is another 
island of about the same si/v*, 
and on the west is a town 
called Gosport. To j;o from 
Portsmouth to (losjiort you 
traAel by a Hoatinj.': bridjre, ) 
somethinjr like that of South- ' the m(*n are hainmerinjr,’ I said 
am])ton, only lunch larger. — ‘Avhat is that great sheet of 

Put to begin. Poifsinonth copper for?’ 
is ]u*rhaj)S the lno^t eeh*lnate<l ; “‘That sir, is roj>/)cr ahcnlh- 
iia\al station in England, so 1 i oa/.* 

need not, therefoie, tell a on of I “‘Oh, T remember iioav,* 
the number of sailors 1 met in I I re])li»d: ‘I have seen cojiper 
the streets ; nor of the gieat sheathmg fastened outside the 
ACssi-ls, the men of war, in the hull of a vessel.’ Alter ANateh- 
li . 11 hour. Walking tlnough ' ingihe f)jKratnni as lung as the 
one long street I saw that c)ii i muse aaoiiUI allow, I A\as led 
one sitle of the w ay there Avas * the di'partnient for making 
nothing but a A’ery thick and j fdorls. iii-re 1 saw' some beau- 
liigh A\all. ‘Whalevi'i* is be- tilul machinery — there Avere 
yond this wall,’ T thought, ‘ it three sets of machines, for dif- 
is eom[»letely seiiarated fiom ferent 
the town.’ ‘ What is on the ! f«iok i 


other side of this w all?’ I aski*d 
of a man Avith a shiny hat. 

“ ‘ Doekyaidj’was the ansAAor. 

“Noav, I had often heard of 
this gnat dockyard, «md I, 
therefore, determined to sec it; 
but I did not get admission 


fi/eil blocks ; one set 
on the ! took uj> the rough limber and 


cut it, another brought it into 
its exact shape, another hored 
it, and, after every machine 
had carefully done its duly, the 
block came out in a j>erfect 
state, Avith a smooth, linished 
appearance, and ready for use. 
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My guide told me that this 
block innchinery is very celc- 
brat(‘d, and that it can produce 
1,400 perfect blocks per day. 

“‘This is :i noble sheet of 
water,’ I said to him as wc 
reached another spot. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir ; this is the (jrnnd 
hnsiriy where we receive vessels 
to ])e repaired and rigge<I. Yon- 
I der are the hnildinq on 

I which the ships are built. The 
gun wharfs sir, is another re- 
markable jdace ; it is the grand 
dejidt for cannon, shot, and 
every kind of fire-arms.* 

“ ‘ The whole place,’ I said, 

‘ is veiy leniarkable. \Vhat an 
immense sum of money it must 
have cost the nation; ami what 
an eiioimous sum it must still 
cost c\ cry year to keep up such 
a j)lace as this!’ 

“ ‘ Ah, sir, that it do.’ 

“ ‘ Ft seems loo large a place,’ 
I remarked ; ‘ami it seems to 
be too mneh money to s])end 
to other men. Jlut suj)j»ose, 
with all }onr rope**, ami tar, 
and combu''til)les, >our dock- 
yard w'cre to catch lire!’ 

“ ‘ Well, sir, it has caught 
fire before now.’ 

“ ‘ lias it indeed?' 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, three times. In 
the year ITfiO it caught lire 
from the lightning ; then, 
again, in 1770; but no one 
knows how that happened. 
The last time was in tlie year 
1770*, — the yard was set on fire 
by a fellow called Juvk V • 
Painter ; but he w as jainished 
for it, though ; he w as hung on 
a gallows C4 feet high, just out- 
side the dock-gates ; and after- 
wards he was hung in chains 
on the beach.* 
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“‘Poor man! I think you 
might have found a punishment 
that W'ould have done him 
more good. The hanging in 
chains could have done no 
good either to you, or himSLlf. 
or to any one else.’ 

“But I found myself at the 
dockyard gates again ; and 
taking a small sailing \essel, I 
set oui on a trip to the Isle of 
Wight. 

“Asw'c sailed up the har- 
bour I could not helj) noticing 
the fortifications of Portsmouth, 
w'hi<*b are said to be impreg- 
nable. 'riie harbour itself is a 
veiy good one ; it is not too 
wide, and has at all times suf- 
ficient de])th of water for a lirst- 
rate man of war: at its mouth 
it is two miles broad, and 
there is a strong foiton (3ach 
^ide to guard the, a])proach. 

“ ‘Where are we now?’ T 
asked, as we left the harbour, 
of the sailor who had ehavge of 
my little bojit. 

“‘This, sir, is the “road- 
stead ” between Portsmouth 
Harbour and the Kle of 
Wight; it is called Spidiead. 
Yonder is the Isle of Wight in 
the distance.’ The afternoon 
was very pleasant, ami the 
waiter smooth ; so w'c (juickly 
glided over the waves to the 
island, and landed at Cowes. 

“The Isle of Wight was 
named Vertis by the Bomans, 
and the name seems to have 
changed from Veefis to Verty 
Weefy Wicty and Wiht (the last 
three ways of spelling it are all 
found in the Doomsday Book), 
and it is now spelt Wight, 

“East Cowes and West 
Cowes arc the two principal 
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ports. There arc two other 
ports, named Yarmouth and 
Newtown; neither is a large 
place — ten years ago the 
population of Yarmouth was 
567, and that of Newtown num- 
bered only 95. Tlie chief town 
is named Newport. 

“ None of the towns arc very 
remarkable. The island itself, 
and its beautiful scenery, are the 
great attraction to visitors. I 
found that the best way to sec the 
island w’as to hire a lly, which 
would convey me to all the 
remarkable places in the cour.se 
of the day. The old horse in 
the fly had been accustoiiicrl to 
go round and round the Island 
ever since he was able to go 
at all, and he, therefore, 
knew every place at which he 
was to .stop, lie took me to 
Alum Bfuj^ where there arc such 
beautifully coloured sands : we 
went to the rocky promontory 
called the Needles — to the 
beautiful village of Venlnor — 
and to the great steep cliff 
called Black (iawj Chine. 

“All these places I .saw with 
much delight ; I only wish 
there was time to desciibc them 
to ^ou. Besides thc.se well- 
known sj)Ot.s, there arc three 
buildings which deserve to be 
remembered. One is Osborne 
House, the residence of Her 
Majesty the (iucen ; another is 
Parkhurst Prison, near New- 
port, where yoting convicts arc 
sent to be reformed; and the 
last is an ancient ruin which, 
in the year 1647, was the prison 
of Charles I. Here I was shown 
the window through which the 


unfortunate monarch tried to 
escape. It appears that he | 
got his head out of the window, 
but could not draw his body 
through. 

“The name of this ruin is 
Carishrooke Castie. Before 
leaving it I was shown the W'ell 
of the castle ; and here 1 saw 
a sight which would have much 
amused you. Instead of a j 
handle to turn to draw uj) the 
bucket, there was a great 
wheel, w'hich was so broad that 
a donkey was standing inside. 
When told Uy draw us some 
water he began to ‘ go ’ directly 
— like a scpiirrel in his cage — 
and, after a long journey, in 
which he found himself just 
where he was when he started, 
he stopped; his reason for 
doing so was, that he knew the 
bucket to have reached the 
mouth of the well. The water 
in this bucket was intensely 
cold, for the well was very 
deep; indeed, I shuddered on 
looking down it. 

“On my return to Newport, 
where 1 slept, I determined not 
to go direct through Hampshire 
to Wiltshire; so that 1 did not 
stop to sec any more towns. 
The principal towns besides 
those I have mentioned are 
Chrislchnrrh, Lyminglon, Ando- 
ver, and liasiii(j.stoke. 

“On my w'ay to Wiltshire 
I made some notes for you to 
commit to memory. You .shall 
receive them in my next letter. 

I remain, dear children, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“Henry Young.” 
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7th Week. FEIDAY. Grammar, 

KTVMOLOGY. 

RKtJLILAll AND IIMSKtHTLAU VKKII.S. 


P. WliMt U tli(* perfect tcn^O- 
of “ f /ore,” Ion? 

Ton. J Invrd. 

P. Ainl .»f / UUf 

Ton. J Ltih (L 

/\ You M'c tlnit tlio porfoet 
ten.^ie imieli like (lie ]>re‘<enl ; 
it onh (liller.s in Inn in«; oiwv/ 
addtMl to it. All \ejl»s wliieli 
make tlu'ir |)eifeet past t»‘n.se in 
tlii> ^'a\, In add.ino; // or Cf/ to 
the ])ie‘>ent teii'-Je, arc called 
UKCM.Mt VKiii'.s. Now make 
tli<‘ ]K‘rfcel pa.st of I write — J 
sintf — / Invnk. 

Ton. Yes. / 7rn7^</\ estoiday 
— / siiojitl. j\o! that \\on’t 
do — it’s mil pioper to talk so! 

Let me 11} ! / innfrvQS- 

terda} / s<no/ yestei<lav -/ 
ftro/rt ni\ arm \e'terday. 'riie.st* 
verbs aie dilleieiit iVtnn tile 
fiiNf, became (be perf<‘( t t(‘itM* 
cannot be nnnie b} addini;r/or 
ni to tile pie^ent. Tlic preseiif 
tome is altered. 

All Mieli veibs, in nbieli 
tlic jieileet tense cannot be 
made by addinj^ d or rd to tlie 
lireseiit, are called jkki:gi:t.\r 
viicn.s There is one part of 
the veil) wlin-li is often exactly 
like lln‘ ])a'«t ten.se of the inili- 
ciitivc mood 1 mean the i)er- 
fect pa^t jnirtlrijde. Thus} on 
niiiy say — 

Pvrfrvt Tense. — T loved. 

Perfect Pnrfieijdc . — Loved. 

T^irJ'eet Tense. - 1 baked. 

J*etifeet Participle . — Baked. 

L. We learned before, ]»apa, 
that the perfect participle is the 
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p.art which we me uitli the 
auxiliary Acih to make the 
other temes. Thus — 

T am lored. 

1 was loved. 

1 n 111 he ailinircd. 

P. True. Afta'i:\ J only said 
that in nnmij \eibs the perfect 
tense and perfect paitieijde are 
alike, hut it is not so in the 
tliiei* \eihs ue imlieed just now, 
ami in man} others. Thus — 
J*erjeef Ten.sr . — 1 wi-oto. 
J*erfeel Participle. — \\'iittcn. 
Perfect Tense. — I >anL'’. 
lUrJetf J^ari ieiple.— Sunl,^ 
Perjat Ten.se . — I bioke. 
J*erJ’eit, Partii ijde . — Broken, 
ir. 'rims we mint learn the 
peif( et /HU tieijJc'^ as well as the, 
jieifect ten>es ofe.ieh of the ir- 
rejcnlar ^elhs. 

P. Yes. The only w ay to do 
so is eaielnlly to commit I hern 
to meniorv. iMany peiMuis 
w'ho ha\e not ilone (his make 
.sad mistakes; tliey ofti-n use. 
the }H*rfeet tensr* with an aux- 
iliary veil) to make their eom- 
poiind tenses. 'I'lins I have 
lieard an ij^norant jierson say, 
‘‘lhave wiote my mime,” in- 
stead of, *■ r have vrritreu.” “ I 
thou};lit 1 had hrola my* arm,” 
instead of, “ I had broken.” 

IK. 'I'lien, Pajia, wouldn’t it 
be aj^ood thinjj; to have a list of 
all those veihs that are irre- 
gular? Then we could learn 
theni hy heart. Do you think 
}ou could make such a list if 
you tried ? 
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PLEASANT PAGES. 

GRAMMAR. 

’ P. Yes. 

Severn! sncli lists 

only learn a 

part of the list i 

1 liave been 

made already in 

— \ou mav beffin -witli tbo&e 

different books. Here is one 

irreffular veibs 

Mbieb have the | 

wbieb YOU 

may eoininit to 

jiM'^t tense am 

, iiast p.iitieiplc 1 

memory. 

To-day you may 

alike. 

i 

LIST Ol" lUKLOLlL VII V ElinS IV 

'WlIK II THE PAST I'LNSE ANT> | 


I'vsr I'Aitiicii’Li: 

AKE THE SAME. 1 

Present rense.^‘'^t 

1 J*artiviidr. 

Prv.^tmt Trusr 

Past 'I'nixo and 
Partivijjlc. 

Aiiidc 

iiboile. 

Pen (to enclobc) j»eut. 

1 bo.-'eccli 

boson ijlit. 

but 

j.ut. 

ffiiiil 

1)ouul1. 

Pay 

]nud. 

: 

Med. 

Ouit 

l|Ul(. 

, lb-rod 

bred. 

bead 

7-ead. 

linn^ 

biouy^ht. 

bend 

rent. 

! build 

])Ullt. 

bid 

nd. ; 

Jlnrst 

bur>t. 

Say 

Haul. 

buy 

boui^lit. 

Seek 

HOUffllt. 

Oust 

cast. 

Sell 

Hold. 

1 On toll 

ejiu;;lit. 

Send 

sent. 

1 Cliuj^ 

cluior. 

Set 

HCt. 

! riutho 

elnd,r;/' clothed. 

Shed 

Hlied. ! 

j (\)St 

eo'«l. 

Sbino 

plionc. i 

' Creep 

crept. 

Slioo 

.'shod. 1 

! Cut 

cut. 

Slioot 

shot. 1 

1 iffjr 

duff. 

Slircd 

slired. > 

I Jh’eed 

fed. 

Shut 

bhul. < 

i Feol 

felt. 

Sleep 

hlept. J 

Viirht 

fouffht. 

Slink 

slunk. 1 

• Kind 

found. 

Slit 

slit. I'lj i 

i Plofi 

ffed. 

Speed 

B])i‘d. 1 

Fliiijr 

iluiiff. 

Sjiend 

Bjient. j 

(ii-iiid 

ffrourid. 

Sland 

stooil. J 

JlilTIf' 

llUllff. (1) 

Sfiek 

slock. 

JInvc 

bad. 

SiMIff 

si U Off. , 

irc.-ir 

Iieard. 

Siriko 

siruck. 1 

Hit 

bit. 

SI II Off 

struiiff. 1 

11 iirt 

hurt. 

Sweep 

swept. 1 

Keep 

ke])t. 

SwiTIff 

swunc. 1 

Ljin 

bud. 

Teach 

tauffht. 1 

Jicad 

led. 

Toll 

told. ! 

Leu VO 

left. 

Tliiiik 

tbouffbt. 

Lc'iid 

lent. 1 

AVeep 

wept. 

1.ct 

let. 1 

AVet 

wet. 'A) i 

Li^lit 

lit. (2) 

AVin 

won. 

Lose 

lost. 1 

AVind 

wound. 

Mitko 

jiiridc. 

AVork 

wrouffbt. (.5) 

Meet 

met. 1 

AVrinff 

wrunff. (I>j ! 

(1) or Iinn;;ed. (2) or 

lif^lited. (a) 

or Blilled. ‘ 

(4) or wetted. (5) or 

worked. (G) 

or wn rim’d. 
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Ion. Wliy arc there no re- 
gular verbs in tlie list, papa? 

P. You need not learn the 
regular verbs, because their piist 
tense and past participle are 
always the same. I may mcn- 
! tion that many verbs appear 
I irregular because in speaking 
I we pronounce the d or ed at the 
i end very quickly, so that it 
I sounds like t. Thus, for bended 
j we say bent — for dwelled, dwelt 


— for dealed, dealt — for gilded, I 
gilt — for kneeled, knelt — for ! 
ineaned, meant — for 6j)illed, j 
spilt. Such verbs are either 
regular or iiTcgiihir according 
to your manner of talking. 

W. Yes. If 1 speak slowly, 
and say I spille<^ the ink, the 
verb to spill is thus regular; 
and if T am in a hurry, and say, 
“Oh! T have sj)ih the ink,” 
then the v br>> is irregular. 


THE CHILD’S TlxME TABLE. 

Sixty seconds make a minute, 

And sixty minutes make one hour; 

In which time, if wo begin it, 

Much good work is in our power. 

Twenty-four hours make out the day, 

And seven days just make one week ; 

Four weeks will make one month, 1 say. 

And one year just twelve months will take. 

A second very ((uickly Hies, 

A minute soon is gone. 

An hour is nothing in my eyes 
When sonictliing’s to be done. 

And when from my sweet sleep I rise, 

The day seems scarce begun 

Before I close again my eyes. 

That opened with tlic sun. 

And when I go to spend a week 
With some kind friend in town, 

Before I’ve Iiardly time to speak, | 

The seven days have llown. 

And when another month has passed. 

My years they will be ten, 

And twelve moi*o months will go on fast, — 

Uuw old I shall bo thon ! 

Oh, may I ca er spend my days, 

And weeks, and months, and years, 

In works of dut; prayer, and praise, 

To my God who for me cares I 

And if T should be spared to tell f 

My threescore years and ton. 

My mother says, if I’ve done well I 

I shall be happy then. 
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A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 

Sth Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


W, You «li<l not writft a Ics- i 
son after tlie t:ile you toM ns ! 
List week, niiiniinii. I think 1 ' 
can ni.ike one: — C ompassion! 
is tjond for dumb (iniiiuds. Will | 
tinit do? j 

M. Yes. You have now 
learned that eonijiassion is | 
pood for dunil) animals, for! 
those who are in trouhle, and] 
for those who are in error. 
Will you ti) alwjns to remem- 
ber these lliinp-.? You may 
rememhor, aNo, that compas- 
sion is pood /o/ those u'hn (jirail. 
]juey and 1 had much pleasure 
when we felt oompassioii for 
Mrs. Jones , the eleip} man had 
much jdeasnre when he jiitied 
the l.i!)onrer’s cliildreii ; and 
Louise had inneh pleasure even 
when she jiarted with her i 
friends tlie Inrds, for slic soon 
forpot licr own trouble, and, 
wlienev'cr she heard tlie birds 
sinpinp willi delipht, she felt 
delipht loo tiiat site had shown 
them eonijias^ion. 

Ion. But It is not right to 
.show compassion to others only 
for the sake of the })leasuic 
may get, is it? 

M, No; I only said that you 
may remember what pleasure 
compassion gives. So remem- 
ber, lastly, that }ou should feel 
the sorrow^s of others for their 
sakes, even when it gives you 


pain- to do so— just as Louise 
did. 

To-day w e will talk of another 
feeling, called mkrcv. Mercy 
means “ forgiveness.'* AVe say 
that one has mercy for another 
when, because of his coni])as- 
sion, he forgives him, whether 
he deserves it or not. Mercy is 
the fruit of compassion. 

Jj. Yes. When the clergy- ■ 
man telt compassion for the 
poor man, he forgave him. 
That was mercy, and it grew 
out of Ids compassion. 

M. T’ruc. But let us begin 
our talc. 

SURREY 

ZOOLOGICAL G.\RDKN«. 

GKANJ) PETE. ' 


THIiJSn liLl'l'IlAN’IS. 


FLCWEB SHOW. 


UNRIVALLED 
3JANJ). 1 
MONS. JULLIEN. ' 


FIREWORKS. 


* Listen to me, all of you!” 
said Tom Loseall, rushing into 
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the school-room; — “here’s u 
long hill for you:— ‘Surrey Zoo- 
lo{;i(‘al(j urdcris — G rund F-o-t-e* 
— that’s French ! Here! read it 
yourselves, I’m too lazy. Tiut, 
let me tell you the news first — 
you are all ^joinj' there ! — that 
; is, those who are able to jiay 
! Is. Gd. omnibus there and back ; 

I and Gd. the — that’s 

; two shillings total. What fun 
: it will be ! Who will lend me 
: Gd.?” 

! But all the boys were too 
I busy to notii-e Tom’s (question. 

, They had gathered round the 
I bill to read it ; some were on 
I the forms, some on the desk, 

1 some on the ground. 

When they had read it, and 
determined they would all go to 
the g,ir<lens,a boy named James 
Saveall came up to Tom, saying, 
“ I have got a long bill lor you, 
too! You otye me eightccn- 
pcnce.” 

“ No, don’t talk about that 
now,” said Tom, “ I have only 
got Is. 7d. and I want it, to go 
to the gardens. ’Fon my word. 
I’ll pay you soon. IMy aunt is 
coming to see me next month.” 

“No,” said James Saveall, 
“ I’ll not wait any longer. 
You’ve so often said that you’ll 
pay me.” 

“ But, only trust me this 
once,” said Tom, “ my aunt 
always gives me live sliilliiigs 
when she comes ; and if you 
make me pay you now, I cjin’t 
go to see the fireworks. Now 
do wait — there’s a good fellow! 
Don’t you think he could wait 
till next month, miss ? ” he 
said, turning to Miss Ellen, the 
schoolmaster’s daughter, who 
was listening; “he is the ricli- 
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est boy in the school, miss — 
I am sure he’s worth — five 
pounds!” 

“He has a right to the money, 
you know, if he likes to demand 
it,” said Miss Ellen, “but 
1 would rather not give an 
opinion. Here is your teacher, 
ask him.” 

“ The money you have in 
yoir pocket belongs to Save- 
all,” said tlic teacher, “ so you 
must feel that ’t U jiiatkc that 
you should return it. Besides, 
you will learn a lesson of ‘pru- 
dence’ — it is not a good thing 
to be using other people’s 
money.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Tom, 
returning the money in great 
sorrow, “ but I thought he 
might as well let me olf for a 
little while longer. I shall be 
obliged to stoj> at home all 
alone to-mojrow.” 

‘‘ Well, 1 eoiihl spare it,” said 
Saveall, “ but you have pro- 
mised to pay me so many times 
that, as our teacher said, it is 
only Just that you should suifer. 

The next morning at eight 
o’clock tuo tnnnihiises were at 
the school door, ready to con- 
vey all the boys to their place 
of ainnscment. All were talk- 
ing with delight except Tom 
Loseall, when tliey were startled 
by the sounfl of broken glass. 

“Look!” they all cried, 
“ Saveall has broken another 
window in the school-room ; 
that is the thiid he has broken 
in a fortnight.” “Now,” said 
one, “ he'll be obliged to stop at 
home!” 

“ Let us go into the school- 
room,” said the teacher to the 
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boys. “ This is a bad tiling for 
you,” lie remarked to James, 
when lie looked at the window. 
“ You know the rule ; — you will 
have to pay half the expense of 
the window, and to write a hun- 
dred times on your slate ‘ I must 
be mo 7 'e cni'efuf ;* and avc shall 
start Ion;:; before you have fin- 
ished your task.” 

“But, sir,” said Saveall, “may 
I not be cxeused this once? — 
may I not write it when we re- 
turn?” 

“No, indeed,” said the teacher, 
“Icannot allow fliat; you break 
the windows so often. Jiemeni- 
ber your wonls to your friiuid 
Tom, yesterday afternoon, — 
‘ Y'ou have promised to pay 
me so often that it is only just 
that you .should sulfer.^ Justice 
is a very j;ood tUinf?, but some- 
times it is better to be more 
than just — to show 3iKiteY. 
However, you would only give 
justice to your com])aiiiou last 
night, .so 1 can only give jus- 
tic-c to you now.” And with 
that the teacher and the other 
boys bade Janies Saveall good- 
bye. 

\V. Poor fellows! then neither 


of them went to the Zoological j 
Gardens? 

M. Yes, they did— both. In | 
five minutes Miss Ellen came j 
back into the school-room. She | 
said to them, “ I have kept the I 
omnibus waiting, at the request 
of your companions. They all 
beg of me to .show you iiicrcy | 
this time. So, Saveall, you may 
get your hat and come with : 
me — but remember, in future, 
that we all need more than ' 
justice .sometimes.” • 

“ Yes, miss, T v\ ill,” he added ; i 
“and I will lend Tom two shil- j 
lings gl;ully.” i 

Nt),” .said Mi'^s Ellen, “ 1 
can’t allow you— I am going to 
lend it him myself; but yt)u 
may be more merciful to him 
and to otheis in future. 1 will 
make a moial les.son for each 
of you. 

“ Yon, Jamp.s Saveall, may 
learn this — I fare more .ueucy; 
mernf should not too often he 
li i ndered by j us tire. 

“ You, Tom Loseall, may 
learn this lesson —y/r/ec ukoc 
rnuDENtU'’., that yon may not loo 
oftendeyendupon mercy. Nt)W let 
U.S make haste to the otuuibus.” 


THIS ANT. 

See the small nnt, 

'VVlio, while the sun 
Sliincs linglit and strong, 

In work goes on ; 

And lays up in storo 
For (ho cold hour, 

■Wlien winds may blow, 

And rains may pour; 

The.sc say to man, 

“ VVasto not in sloth 
“ Thy life’s short spun, 

13ut do lli3 will who gave it.” 
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8th Week. TUESDAT. Botany. 


THE unn^:an system. 


OasslS. FOITANSBIA. 

Jov, Last week we left off 
with flowers having twenty or 
more stmiiens; they formed the 
12Lh class. 

P. And we will hejijin a^nin 
with flowers havin" twenty or 
more stamens ; they will form 
the l.'Uli class. 

Jon. Jliit why not put them 
in the Tiih class? I.s it be- 
cause tliat class would be too 
lar;xe? 

/*. No ; although these flowers 
have twenty or more stamen.s, 
they arc ditVerent from tlio.se of 
the 12th cla.s.s. Do you re- 
mem her, when ive noticed that 
class, iihat ]»art of the flower 
the .''tamons were attached to? 

W. I do ; hccause 1 pulled 
the clierry i)lossom to pieces. 
Tliey were fastened into the 
calyx. 

P. TTerc then is a poppy for 
you to examine. You sec that 
it hsis a jrreat many stamens. 
Now will you pull off one of its 
sepaN and a j)et.il? 

W. Yes; there is one: but 
the stanietis are not joined to 
the petal like tho.se of the chcriy 
blos.som. ril try the next. 
No! I have ])ullcd ofl' a sepal 
and petal too, hut the stamens 
remain w here they w’ere. Now, 
I have taken aw ay oil the sepals 
and petals: there is someth''»g 
more remaining; than the pistil 
this time, for the stamens arc 
all standing round it. 

P. Thus you sec that the 
stamens arc not inserted in the 
calyx as in the flowers of the 
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I 12th class. Will you notice 
I what part they aic joined to? 

I Jon. I have been oh.serving 
I them; they arc fixed on to the 
part which the ovary is joined 
to. What is that part called? 

P. It is called ‘‘the recep- 
tacle.** Yon must mark this 
diflerence when you dcscrihe 
the class. But we will first 
di.scovcr some more plants be- 
longini; to it. 

Jj. Tliis flow'er, the ColinnOine, 
is one of the class, papa; it 
has more than twenty j>istils, 
and they all remain alter 1 have 
pulled off the ]>(*tais. 

W. I have served this great 
Peony in the samew ay. I lere he 
is, without his red petals, and 
all his stamens arc sticking to 
the recei)taelc. 

Jon. Ami you sec the same 
thing in this Ksehscholtziaj and 
in this Anemone. 

Jj. And in this JAJtkapnr. 
Here is a piece of Monlmhood^ 
will you examine it. Ion? 

Jon. Yes; it i.« like the lark- 
sjmr. lliit 1 have been exa- 
mining this Chris/mnsi Jlosc\ it 
is different from the ro.'^e we 
.saw at first, because the stamens 
arc in the receptacle. And 
what is this flower? 

/*. This is the flower of the 
TAnic tree; it also belongs to 
the l.'lth class: and this beau- 
tiful flower, the MaynoUa, is 
another. 

Jj. What a delightful smell 
it has ! 

W. But here is something 
more delightful still! Only 
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think t])«t my old friend the 
Buttercup has turned out to he 
a Iflth class fluucr. Look at 
him ; I’ve stri])})cd off his xcllow 
clothes, just as I serxed the 
j)cony. I xvondcr xvhat class 
the J)al^y is in, whether he is 
lii^^hcr or loxver in the xvorld 
than the huttercu]). I’ll go 
and fetch one. 

J*. No, do not do that, xxe 
cannot afford llie time. We 
have foiunl in the i:Uh class 
the Cuiunthlne^ Ptoni/^ 

B.srhscliolfzift^ Auunnthj Ltu 
spur, MonLshood, Christmas 
Jlose, A/(itjuntin, oud Butterenp, 
Tlicre are many more English 
lloxvers in the class ; yon can 
discover them, ami add their 
n.'imes to the list some other 
day. They have eithei 1, 2, .*1, 
4, 3, or many pistils. The class 
is called by the Greek name for 
vKiny stamens. 

Ion. The Greek word for 
many is “poly,” so tlnit the 
name of the class must be f 7«'.v 
J.‘5, PoLYANDRiA. Orders : 
Alunoyyuia, JJiyyuid, Tiiyy- 
via, Telrayynin, Pentayyniu, 
and Potygynia. 

Class 14. DIDYNAMIA. 

P. Now let us look at the 
next order. Here, Lucy, is a 
j)iccc of Afint. 

X. Oocs this belong to the 
next onlcr, papa? It has only 
four stamens. , 

P. Yes; you must not sup- ; 
pose that the numher of the 
stamens increases xvith the num- ; 
her of the order. Do you not ; 
notice something peculiar in 
these stamens? j 

X. Yes; they arc not all alike, 
two arc longer than the others. | 


j P. The txxo longer stamens 
[ arc therefore said to be in 
[junver; and this peculiarity is 
I expressed by the ending dyna- 
iuw. What is the Greek xvord 
for tico i 

w. in. 

P. Thus the class to xvhich 
mint, and all such ih)x\crs, be- 
long, is called Didwajiia, 
xvhich means “I wo stamens in 
poirerf or two longer than tlie 
Olliers. 

ir. This pretty little floxver, 
the blossom of the Thyme, has 
txvo stamens in ]>o\xer. 

Ion. And so has this Fox- 
yhve. 

P. Yes; but there is a dif- 
feronee between the Eoxghne, 
and the Mint and Tliyme. You 
xvill be able to see this after 
the floxvcrs arc dead, xvhen the 
seeds b(‘giii to ripen. 

L. What is the difference, 
paj>a? 

P. It is this; that if you 
examine the seeds of the 
APint and Thyme, you xvill find 
they arc not shut up in an 
ovary, or rather that they ap- 
pear not to be. Eacli ‘<eed, 
lioxvcver, has its covering, xxhieh 
adheres to it so closely that it 
seems to be naked, lint if you 
examine the seeds of the Fox~ 
giore, you xvill sec that they are I 
enclosed in an ox ary. 
the Mint and Thyme belong 
to the first order, xvhich is 
called Gyinnnsperniiafrnm txx'O 
Greek xvords, meaning “ naked 
seeded.” The Foxglove, again, 
belongs to the second order, 
xvhich is called Anqin.y}ennin, 
from txvo Greek xvords, meaning 
a vessel, and a seed. 

These arc the only tAvo orders 
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in the c 1 m ‘? s — Class 14, JJidy- 
NAMIA. Orders: Gymnosper- 
mia ftiid Awjwsppimai. 

Class 15. TITSADYNAMIA. 

W. Have you any llowcrs of 
the 1.5th Class, l^ij)a? 

/*. Yes; here is one, the 
blossom of a Turnip. You 
observe that it has four petals, 
wbieh form the sliaj)C of a 
cross, and here are several more 
cross - shaped llowcrs. This 
bright yellow flower is the blos- 
som of the Mustard phmi ; here 
is a Cuhbnye blossom. 

W. And this sinpjle SforJt^ 
and this Wallflower^ are cross- 
shaped. 

P. And so is this blossom of 
the Horseradish, 

L, But we arc noticinfr the 
petals of the flowers, not the 
stamens. 

P. True; and if you count 
the stamens you will see that 
eacli flower has six. 

W. YVs, all have ; and I 
notice in all, that four out of 
the six stamens aic larger 
than the others; they are “in 
power.” 

P. And by prefixing the 
Greek numeral tetra, four, to 
the ending, dyuamia, you make 
the name of the class Tktkady- 
NAA1IA. There arc only tw'o 
orders ; like the orders in Class 
Didynainia, they differ in their 
ovaries rather than their pistils. 
But you cannot Avell discover 
this difference until the sc ds 
begin to ripen. Then you may 
observe that the seeds of the 
Stock, Wallflower, and others, 
are enclosed in a long ovary, or 
pod. 

L. Yes; I have noticed that, 
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when w'c have been gathering 
the seeds of our stocks. 

P. This long pod is called a 
silique; but if ever you collect 
the seeds of the horseradish, 
you will find them in a short 
nmndish-shaped pod, wbieh wa 
call a silicle. There is a jdant 
bearing a white cross-shaped 
flower, whicli grows plentirully 
by tile -oad-sidc in the country. 
It is called the Shepherd's purse. 



Tfyou notice its silicic, it isa short 
heart-sliaped pod, and with the 
little seeds inside, it is not un- 
like a pouch filled with money. 

W. But the seeds would 
make very small money ; only 
large enough for the fairies. I 
have picked the flow'crs of this 
plant myself. 

P. The orders of the 1.5th 
Class, then, arc very easy to 
learn, because they arc only dis- 
tinguished by the shape of the 
seed vessel. Those with a long 
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pod, or “ silicjuc,” arc called 
OvAcx Siliquosa; those with a 
short pod, or “silicic,” form the 
order SiHculnm. There— I think 
we have l)a<l lesson enough for 
to-day. You have heard of 
! three classes. 


Ion. Yes; but we will just 
write the ]):irlieiihirs of this last 
class, beft)rc we go to l)lay. 

Class 15. Te'IMI ADYNAMIA — 
with four stamens in poicer. 
Order 1. SiUquosa; Order 2. 
Sillculosa, 


SONGS ABOUT TREES. No. 2.— Tue Sono oy tub Elm. 

In many a parh, where old anccBtrnl Irens 
Flutter and spread tlieir Adin^e to the hreezo; 

On nuiiiy a loll- top, and in valley preen, 

AVheic plide the briplit streams willows grey between; 

! By many a dij-«fy road, where travellers pass. 

And lielil-palli i'liiiged with daisy-spangleJ grass; 

Oil chalky common, and on heathy down, 

By quiet hamlet, and hy noisy town ; — 

Grous the li)lm>ti*ee straight and tall, 

Often covered to the ground 
With the leafy hraiiehlcts small, 

Girding all the trunk around. 

Sometimes in rows the stately Elm-trees stand, 

; And throw their alindows far across the land; 

I Sometimes tlicy rear their trunks around the brink 

Of overshadowed pond, where cattle drink ; 

Here from the he<lpc on either side they rise. 

And from the rutted lane shut out the skies; 

There clustering round the church, they hide from view 
All save the vane tlial gleams their hrunclics Ihrougli. 

Here a clumj) and there u group, 

Shading dolls and leafy nooks; 

’Neath them wil<I deer frisk and troop, 

Round them fly the cawing rooks. 

The old familiar Elm, who loves it not. 

Chief feature in some wcll-rcinemhered spot; 

Some haunt of lioyhood, or of riper years, 

Full often thought of, amid starting tears. 

The English Elm— the tall, (ho stately tree — 

Rearing aloft its houghs so gracefully ; 

Lovely in sunshine, beautiful in storm, 

When lifting to tho winds its towering form : 

The useful Elm ! it helps to rear 
A dwelling for us while we live; 

It forms the caso which mourners bear. 

When our remains to earth they give. 

n. 0. ADAMS. 
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j TUE STUARTS. 

I CllARLKS I. 


The important roipfn of 
I Charles T. inny be (liviclc<l into 
four parts. First, the. four years 
I from 1625 to 1620, in which 
(^harles’s troubles arose partly 
from the w'ars with France and 
Spain, brought on by lliicking- 
j ham; and j)artly from his con- 
! tests w'ith three different Far- 
1 llaments. They wished rather 
to limit his power, than to grant 
him money for the expenses of 
the wars. 

The second period consists of 
years, from 1629 to 1040, 
in which Charles endeavoured 
by all manner of unlawful means 
to govern like an absolute mon- 
arch, until at last, Avhen the 
(Scots invaded Fngland, he was 
obliged to call another par- 
liament. 

The third period consists of 
five years, from 1640 to 1645, 
in which the civil war between 
the ])arliaTnent and the crown 
was carried on. 

The fourth period consists of 
ybwr years, from 1645 to 1649, 
in which the king w'as kept pri- 
soner, and was at last executed. 

But you have to learn of the 
second period : how did the 
king govern eleven years with- 
out a parliament ? 

'riiis was not an easy thing to 
do. The members of parliament 
w'ere perhaps more determined 
now than at the beginning of 
his reign. The king therefore 
began by putting some of them 
into prison. Kine of the most 
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active, including Sir John Eliot 
Avho had ])ropo>,ed the late “re- 
solutions,” and Hollis and Va- 
lentin.’ who had forced the 
s])eaker iiil.) hi.s chair, were 
confined. Here i!»c} were kept 
until the piinci])al. Sir .John 
Eliot, died. 

The next measure of the king 
W'as to save money by making 
])eaee with France and Spain; 
for the w ars with those countries 
h.-ul only brought upon him ex- 
pen.se ami di-graee. Having 
thus reduced his expenses, ami 
h.wing the five subsidies which 
the iiarliament had lately 
granted, Charles was not so 
much in need of money, he 
thought to himself, If i can 
continue tocidlect the “tonnage 
and poundage” wdthoiit ojiposi- 
tioii, I shall soon be indeiiendeiit 
of the jiarlianient, and w ill reign 
us an absolute monarch. 

But oil earrying out his plan 
the king still met with resist- 
ance. A Bomlon merehant, 
named Bichard Chamhers, re- 
fused to j).iy tonnage and pound- 
age until p.irliaiiieiit should 
have granted it. The king, 
however, made use of the Court 
of Star Chamher, as Elizabeth 
had done. That court scntimced 
him to pay £2,000, and to be 
imprisoned until be should 
make public submission. The 
merchant would not submit, 
and was ruined. 

Archbishop Laud (for be bad 
now become archbishop of Can- 
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I terbury) still coiitiiiiied bis j The* yearly amount thus pro- 
I ebunges in the cliureb. He : d need was 1200,000; but the 
' tliouglit to make tbe forms of tax itself was tntling — the 
worship so much like those of charge to ITamp<loii, whose in- 
Kome that he ^^ould reconcile come \\as IfiOO j)« r year, being 
many of the ('atholics to it. To only 20.s. llampilcn, however, 
compel those who opposed these was the more resolvoil todisputc 
changes, Cliarlcsimule use of the the tax; for he saw that the 
“Jligli Court of Commission.” smallness of the charge induced 
When aPuritan mini>ter, named the people to sni)mit — he eared 
Lvujhion^ wrote a i»amphlet not for himself, but for the 
j against jjrelacy (or the govern- freedom of his conntr3\ The 
ment of the church by case of bis refusal was tberc- 

thisconrtcause<l him to be piitin fore brought before the jmlges, 
j the. jnllorv, to ha\e his ears cut and the (juestion was argued 
, oir, his nose slit, ami the letters for eleven days. The name of 
“SS,” for Sower of Sedition, iIani]Mlen beeamc familiartoall 
branded on his cheek. A bar- the pcoi)le, and they watched the 
ri.ster named Pnjmw. had his debatewillj tliegreatest interest, 
ears cut oil’, was lined £5,000, The whole trial lasted nearly 
and was imprisoiUMl for life. A six months, for the king's friends 
jdiysieian, named /Sd^twieft, and tried every means to prove his 
a elergy man named were right to make the tax. The 
treated with c<|ual cruelty. Karl of Strafford, in one of his 
By such severities Charles letters sai<l, “ If the judges dc- 
kept the people in awe ; and by eidc in the king’s favour, if he 
means of monopolies, by issuing can only establish tlie justiec 
proclamations and other acts, of the tax, and acemstom his 
he contrived to go\ern abh(»- subjects to pay it, his absolute 
lutely. He might perhaps have power will at once be estab- 
continued to do so, but for the lished.” 'riiis was the (juestion 
opposition he met with from a depending upon the trial — ■ 
man named Julm ITampdt'n. whether the. couutni should he ijo~ 
John Hampden, a country- vented hy mud mo! ute or a limited 
gentleman, w-as a friend of Sir monmehy'i '^fhe king, therefore, 
ilohn Kliot, and w'as intru.sted Avould not allow' the case to be 
with the care of his children decided againsthim— the judges 
when he died. He was remark- knew they were his servants, 
able for his mildness and mo- and that he could dismiss them; 
dcsty of manners, but he had they therefore gave their de- 
also the love of frccdcmi. The cision in his favour, 
king had made a new tax, called The effects of this trial Avero 
ship-money, by w'hich, at fiist however most injurious to 
the people who lived in the sea- Charles. While it was ])cndiiig, 
ports, and afterwards those of the people had freely discussed 
the inland towns, were com- the question, and had reasoned 
pelled to provide money for about the principles of govern- 
shipsb to defend the kingdom, ment: their opinions were thcre- 
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fore nf/ainst tlic king; the spirit 
of the people was animated hy 
Ifampdeii’s bravery, and was 
HOW more bold and threatening. 

Had the king been content 
ivith this decision, the people 
might yet have submitted ; but 
he was foolish and rash enough 
to attempt more. lie now not 
only raised ship-money, but a 
similar tax for the army, called 
ronf and conduct money; he ma<lc 
new taxes on merchandise; and 
monoj)olics almost w ithout end, 
compelling submission by the 
(knirt of Star Chamber. Arch- 
bishop Laud also became more 
bold: by means of the Court of 
High Commission, he perse- 
cuted the Puritans more than 
ever; and many thousands left 
the country with all tlieir pro- 
perty. They emigrated to 
North America, and founded 
the colonies of New England, 
which have now become a great 
nation. 


By this means Charles might 
have rid himself of many 
enemies, but the persecuting 
spirit of Archbishop Laud 
w'ould not allow' him to do so. 
He became fierce, like some 
cruel animal w'ho will not be 
disappointed of Ids prey. He 
induced the king to forbid, by 
procl.ieoition, the Puritans to 
emigrate v ithout ])ermission. 
Amongst those e bo were thus 
forced to stop at home to be 
persecuted, were John Hamp- 
den, Oliver Cromwell, and 
others who had actually em- 
barked in the Thames. Had 
they been allow'cd to go, the 
lil)erties of the people might 
never have b(*en saved ; but by 
retaining these men of bold 
spirit in the country, Charles 
and his friends retained that 
])ow'er which brought the 
force of the exasperated people 
upon them for their destruc- 
tion. 
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THE HIGIITS OF WOHAN. 

Tlio Rights of woman I ^Vhot arc they ? 
The right to labour and to pray; 

The right to watch while others sleep, 

The right o’er others’ woes to w'eep ; 

The right to succour in distress; 

The right when others curse to bless ; 

The right to love whom others scorn, 

The right to comfort all wdio mourn ; 

The right to shed new joy on earth, 

Tlio right to feel the soul’s high worth; 
The right to lead the soul to God, 

Along the path her Saviour trod : — 

Such w'oman’s rights, and God will bless. 
And crown their champion with success. 

THB NORTH STAR, U. S. 
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THE ENGLISH TEAVELLER. 

WILTSTIIIIE. 

“ My dear Children, — Uouse^ and Carishroohe Casth ; 

“I send you the notes on the towns and ports, Neteport, 
Ilnnipshirc to corn ni it to me- East and West Cowes, Jiyde, 
inory before readiiifij of my Yarmouth, and Newtoivn, 

journey in Wiltshiuj:. 

“ * Sheep aRain !* I said to niy- 
HAM PSniRE. ^ stood on Saltsiuirv 

Plain. T .saw enoiiprh in Sii.sscx 
(Shape and boundaries.) — on tlie South Downs. MVhat 
Hampshire is a sf /vans h .shaped breed of sheep are these?’ I 
coiivtf/; hounded on the north by asked of a shepherd wliom I 
BerJtshire, on the, east by Sussex met. 

and Surrey, on the west by Dor- “‘They arc a variety of the 
se.tshire and Wiltshire, and on South-down btecd,* was the 
the south by the Eny fish Channel, answer. ‘The Old Wiltshire 
(Soil.) — 'J'he ayrieulture of breed were horned slieep, but 
the county is not peculiar. The these are “polled.” We tried 
most remarkable spot on the sur- the Merino sheep hero, for they 
face is the New Forest; there have a very fine wool, but they 
are also the Jorests of Alice didn’t answer; they were too 
Holt, Woolmer, and lieie. delicate for the eliinate, and 

(Rivers.) — The principal the feed was not j^ood enoiijjli 
rivers are the Itchen, the for them. We don’t care so 
Avon, and. the Test. much about fine wool now — 

(Towns.) — The capital of not since such quantities have 
Hampshire is an been hroiifrht from Australia: 
ancient cathedral town, formerly the size of the sheep is the thing 
the capital of England; South- we notice, for W'c fatten them 
A Ml* ION is a rising commercial and send them to the butcher.* 
^oirw, PoKTSMouTii, a rmm/ “‘y»>u seem to have plenty 
seaport. The other towns of im- of sheep on this plain. What an 
parlance are Ciiristciiurcii, extensive jdacc it is 1 For miles 
IjYmington, Andover, and and miles there is nothing hut 
Basingstoke. plain, and Hocks of slicep. 

The Isle of Wight also Whathirdsarctho.se?’ 
belongs to this county. It has “ ‘Those, sir, are wheat-ears. 
the most beautiful scenery. The Tlie bustard and Avheat-ear, 
most famous spots are Black and a few other birds arc nu- 
Gang Chine, Ventnor, the merous hero. But these are 
Needles, and Alum Bay; the not the only plains in Wilt- 
most remarkable, buildings are shire. I see you have a map, 
Parkhurst Prison, Osborne sir; I’ll show you.* 
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‘ Thank you — here’s the 
map.’ 

“ * Toil see, sir, the four prin- 
cipal rivers, 1st, the Upper Avon 
in the south of the county, 
where we arc now ; the capital 
Salishuky is siruiitcd uptm it; 
2n(!, the Lower AvoVy at the 
north-west part ; iJnl, the 
Kennety which tlows through 
l^erkshirc into the Thames ; 
and 4th, there is a ])ieee of the 
Thames at the very nortli of the 
county; it is here called tlic Isis. 

“ ‘ Now you can understand 
where the northern plains of 
Wiltshire are; they are just at 
the nortli of tlie river Kennet, 
and they are called the Marl- 
horoufjli Downs. 'I’licse downs 
and Safishur/j Plain are both 
famous for slieep. There are 
downs too, sir, round about 
these plains ; they are very wiile, 
ami spread in every direction.’ 

“ ‘ I do not see many houses 
either on the plains or the 
downs,’ I said. 

“ ‘ No, sir ; the peojdc live in 
the valleys. If yon look at the 
river Wiflony which flows into 
Salisbury, you will sec a town 
called Warminstkii. Now all 
the way from Warminster to 
Salisbury the Wilton runs 
through a beautiful valley, about 
eighteen miles long, and in this 
distance there arc altogether 
two towms and seventeen vil- 
lages, besides the “hamlets.” 
Again, sir, in the valh'y wdiich 
the Avon flow's through, if y' i 
take the twenty-five miles of 
valley north of Salisbury, you 
will find eighteen villages and 
one town.’ 

“ * What sort of soil have you 
in this county ?’ I asked. 
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I “ ‘ Why sir, you may divide 
the county into two parts. The 
north-west part contains broad 
arable lands, but the south -east 
jia^'t is nearly all chalk (look 
at the soil you are standing on 
now). This part and the chalk- 
district of liainpshire arc the 
very middle of what is called 
the “ chalk -formation ” in Eng- 
land. A geologist who was 
down hcie sonic time ago, 
taught me that. Tf it’s not too 
much trouble to get out your 
maj) again, I will show you the 
four ranges of chalk hills that 
branch out from here. 

“ ‘Tie re, sir, is the first range, 
the chalk range of the Chiltern 
hi/lsy JJnnslah/Cj and Uoyston. 
You see, they extend through 
Bi*rk.shire, Bnekinghamshirc, 
I5edfi)idshirc, Hertfordshire, 
just the north-w’cst corner of 
Essex, Cambridgeshire, Suilblk, 
and Norfolk, aeioss the Wash 
into Lincolnshire, and York- 
shire, and ending at Flam- 
borough Head — that’s a pretty 
long range! 

“‘The sci’ond branch, sir, 
form the North Downs of 
Ilanipshire, Surrey, and Kent. 

“ ‘The third branch form the 
South Downs of llam])sliire and 
Sussex. 

“ * The fourth branch form 
the North and South Downs of 
Dorsetshire. 

“ ‘ I dare say, sir, if you have 
been a-travclling about in the 
counties, you have met with 
these hills — I have’nt been so 
far myself.’ 

“‘Yes, I remember the hills 
in some of the places you have 
mentioned, but I never noticed 
their arrangement before. T 
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will “ make }i note of it.” 77/e j five feet liigli. They are siip- 
ccnlre of tho ciiai.k-fokm- j ponied lo ])e the roinains of one 
ATION in Hampshire and thv\A‘ the teiiij)Ies in which the 
South West of Wiltshiie : the old Druid:) and tin* ancient 
ehatk extends in four different ' Hritons used to wor‘*hi]) idols. ' 
branches. j 1 al.so miw some of the anciinit j 

“ *Dut T came here to see that I mounds called hanowsj under ; 
ancient hnildin^it on the plain.* I which our forefiithers used to 
“ ‘ You mean Stoneiii-nge, huiy their dead, 
sir?’ “‘After spending many hours j 

“‘Yes. I must go and sec it. on the jdaiu, J was attiact<‘d h\ 
(jood hyc.’ j the talDpireof Salisbury (’athe- 

“ Stonehenge 1 found to he, ■ dral, ami J set off for the cit}, 
as 1 have olteii lieaid it dc- j wheie 1 nuw' remain, 

faithful friend, 
llEXJtv Y'oung.” 


Til 15 (JliOW-WOIlM. 

Bene \th the hedge, or near the stream, 
A worm i'* Known to .stray; 

That show.s by niglH a linid hcam, 
Which di.sipjiears by day. 

Disputes lia\e been, and still prevail, 
From w lienee hi.s ra}s proceed, 

Some give tliiit honour to Itis tail, 

And other.s to his head. 

But this i.s sure — the hand of might 
That kindle.s up the.sKie.s, 

Gives hi/n a modicum /if liglit 
rioportioned to his size. 

PerhajKS indulgent nature meant, 

JW siidi H h'liiip bestowed. 

To bid the travidler, a.s he W'cnt, 

Be careful where he trod ; 

Nor crll^h a worm, who.se ii.setiil light 
Jlighr serve. Iiow’ever small, 

To show a slumliling-.stone by niglit, 

And save him fioni a fall. 

Wliate’er she meant, this truth divine 
Is legible and plain, 

*Tis power Almighty bids him shine, 

Nor hid.s him hIiiiic in vain. 

Yc proud and wealth^’^, let this theme 
Teach humbler thoughts to you, 

Since such a reptile bus its gem, 

And boubls its splendour too. 


sciibed, a e/dleetiiin /d’ v.isl . 
stonc.s arnnigc/1 in eii eb‘s. Some 
of the largest arc nearly twenty - | 
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8th Week. 

FRIDAY. 

Grammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


TIIK lUItEGlTLAU VERBS. 

W. We learned 

last week 1 P. Yc.s. And to day you may 

of the iiTcmilar verbs with the commit to memory tlie follow- 

past tense and past 

participle 'ii)f( verbs 

inwdiich the ]>nst par- 

alike. 

1 ticiple and past tense diiler. 

LIST OJf inilEOULAll VEIIJIS IN WIITi li THE 

FAST TENSE AND PAST 

I'AllTlCirLB AUli niFFEllE.'JT. 

Present Tense, 

Past Tense. 

I'lfst Participle. 

Am 

was 

been. 

A rise 

arose 

arisen. 

A wake 

awoke 

awaked. 

ilake 

baked 

baked, or baken. 

Ilear, to hr in q forth 

bare 

born. 

Hear, to carrn 

boro 

borne. 

Heat 

beat 

beal, or beaten. 

Jlcfonio 

became 

become. 


began 

begun. 

Iloliold 

beheld 

beheld, or beholden. 

Hid 

bade 

b)«l, or bidden. 

llito 

bit 

bitten, or bit. 

Hlow 

blew 

blown. 

break 

broke, or brake 

broken. 

Chide 

chid 

chidden. 

Clioose 

chose 

clioscn. 

Cleave 

clove, clave, cleft 

cloven, or cleft. 

Corno 

came 

come. 

Crow 

crowed, or crew 

crowed. 

Dare 

dur^t, or dared 

dared. 

TJig 

dii^,^, or ditjgcd 

dug, or digged. 

Do 

did 

done. 

Draw 

drew 

drawn. 

Drink 

drank 

drunk, or drunken. 

Drive 

drove 

driven. 

Eat 

nto 

eaten. 

Eall 

fell 

fallen. 

Ely 

Hew 

flown. 

Eorbear 

forbore 

forborne. 

Eorjjct 

forgot 

forgotten. 

Forsake 

for»ook 

forsaken. 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen. 1 

Get 

got, or gat 

gotten, or got. 

Give 

gave 

given. 

Go 

went 

gone. 

Grave 

graved 

graven, or graved. 

Grow 

grew 

grown. 

Hide 

hid 

hidden, o?* hid. 
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Present Tense, 

Hold 

Kneel 

Know 

Lode 

Lie, to lie down 
Loud 
Quit 
Kido 
Hinff 
JUtio 
Hut 
I Hun 
Suw 
See 
Seethe 
Shako 
Shear 
Show 
Show 
Shrink 
Sinff 
Sink 
Sit 
Slay 
Slide 
Slinof 
Slink 
Smite 
Sow 
Speak 
Spin 
Si)it 
Spriiif,' 

Steal 

Stink 

Stride 

Strike 

Strive 

Swear 

Swjin 

Swin«j 

Take 

Tear 

Thrive 

TJirow 

Tread 

Wear 

Weave 

Wind 

Write 
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Past Tense. 
held 

knelt, or kneeled 

knew 

laded 

lay 

foaded 

quit, or quitted 

rode, or nd 

ruiij^, o/*rang‘ 

rose 

rotted 

ran 

sawed 

saw 

seethed, or sod 

shook 

sheared 

slieucd 

showed 

shrunk, or shrank 

sun<^, or satijj 

sunk, or sank 

sat 

slew 

slid 

si un<?, or slanff 
slunk, or slank 
smote 
sow ed 

siioke, or spake 
spun, or span 
Bj)it, or spat 
sprung:, or spran,^ 
stole 

stunk, or slank 
stroile, or strid 
struck 
strove 

swore, or swore 
swam, or swum 
b\\ niig', or swan" 
took 

tore, or fare 
throve, or thrived 
tlirew 

trod, or trode 

wore 

wove 

wound, or winded 
wrote, or writ 


grammar. 


Past Participle, 

held, or holdcn. 
knelt, 
known, 
laden. 

lain, or lien, 
laden, or loaded, 
([(lit. 

ridden, or rid. 

mil". 

ri.*'en. 

rotted, or rotten, 
run. 

sawn, orsawctl. 

seen. 

sodden. 

shaken. 

shorn. 

shewn. 

shown. 

shrunk. 

sun". 

sunk, or sunken. 

sit ten, or sat. 

slain. 

sliddcn. 

slun". 

slunk. 

Binillen, or smit. 
sown, or sowed, 
spoken. 
sj)un. 

Bjiii, or spitten. 

sprung’. 

stolen. 

stunk. 

sliiddcn. 

struck, or stricken. 

striven. 

sworn. 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

torn. 

thriven. 

thrown. 

trodden. 

w’orn. 

woven. 

wound. 

written. 
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8th Week. SATUEDAY. 


TUE'JIOnSK’S PETITION. 

On ! lipnr a pensive j)risoner’8 prayer, 
Tor liberty that sifrliw; 

And never let Ihmc iiearl he shut 
Against the wretch’s cries. 

For here forlorn and sad I sit, 

Within the wiry ^rato; 

And trembling at the appi(.< ehing morn, 
Which brings iiiipeiidiiig fate. 

If e’er thy breast with freedom glowed, 
And s])nrned a tyrant 's chain, 

Let not thy strong oppressive force 
A tree-born Mouse detain. 

Oh ! do not stain with guiltless blood, 
Thy hoMpitaldc hearth; 

Kor liininph that thy wiles betrayed 
A iiri/x' so little wurtli. 

The sentiered gleanings of a feast. 

My Ciiigal meals sii|)|)Iy ; 

lint if thine univlcnting heart 
That slender boon deny ; 

The cheeerful light, the vital air, — 

Are blessings widely given ; 

Let Nature’s conitnoners enjoy 
The connnoii gifts of Heaven. 

The well-taught philosophic mind, 

’J’o all eoinpaosioii gives ; 

Casts round the world an eciiinl eye, 

And feels for nil that lives. 

Or, since this transient gleam of day 
Is all of life we share ; 

Let pity plead within thy breast, 

That little nil to spare. 

So may th} hospitable board 

\\ itii health and peace be crowned ; 

And e\ery char i of licartfclt ease 
Jlencalli thy roof be found. 

So, w hen destruction lurhs unseen. 

Which men, like mice, may share, 

May some kind angel clear thy path. 

And break the hidden snare. 


Poetry. 
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A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 


9th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


MKHCY. 


ir. I HAVE been tbiiiking 
somctbiii;^ about iiierev, jiapa. 
1\ ^Vh.ltis it? 

W. I don’t tliink that it is 
bc.st to be always lueicilul. 1 
fiave a boy ajjood kieky estenlay, 
and I think it did liiin good. 

P. Indeed! wliat do you 
mean by a “good” kiek? 

ir. 'iwo or tliree of us were 
playing at hop-seoteh, and this 
boy' <]ro\e his hoo]) over the 
lines of the bases several times 
on ]»ur[)osc to spoil them. 
“Now',” 1 tliought, “that is 
sheer inisehief! you are doing 
that only to aggravate us! and 
’t W'ould do you good to give 
you wh.it you deserve.” 8o 
when lie had the inipndenec 
to do it again, I kieked liini. 
'fhat kiek was a “goo<l”one, 
bceanse it di<l liiiii good — it 
made him fed how impudent 
ho was — he looked ashamed of 
himself. 

P. It might have made him 
ashamed, but it did not make 
him more kind to you. Jly 
merey you might have made 
him feel more' ashamed, and 
more kiml to you also. 

\V. Yes, blit 1 meant to show 
him my indignation. There 
comes a time, sometimes, w'hen 
people, are really^ too bad — then 
a little indignation docs them 
good — it wakes them up, and 


shows them how' bad they must 
be tt) make you feel so. 

P. It may have that elfeet; 
and it is mueh more ea.sy i») l>e 
angry than to show' mercy. Hut 
on that account I would b.ive 
you take care how' you begin 
such a practice. For, Istly, it 
is not the best jdan ; 2ndly', you 
may soon learn to do it too 
often ; and, 3rdly',you may thus 
sometimes show' anger when it 
is not deserved. Hut 1 will tell 
y'ou a story, and show' you that 
it is not good to be angry, 
even after you have been very 
merciful. 

Mr. Alorris was a very kind 
man, he n.sed often to say to 
his neighbour Mr, Freeman, it 
IS not worth while to live in 
the w'orld, unless you can do 
><01110 good in it. Mr. Freeman 1 
thought so too, and though 
these gentlemen went to busi- 
iie.ss every dav, they found time 
to do a great many more things 
besiiles. I remember hearing 
one of them say, “What is the 
ii.sc of going to business to get 
one’s living, and then living 
only to go to busine.ss? I like 
to have something more to live 
for.” I often thought of those 
w ords. 

Mr. F'rccman w'as w'hat i.s 
called a “ guardian of the poor,” 
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and Mr. Morris was an “over- 
seer so tiint they met with a 
gre:it many people whom they 
could do ffood to. Both Kentlc- 
Dieii had families, and they 
often took their children with 
them wlieii they had errands 
of mercy to perform. 

I also rememher asking Dick 
Bird the hlaeksmith, whether 
he thoiifrht that either of these 
front lemeii A\as kinder than the 
other. Wliy, he said there’s 
a little diflerence between ’em ; 
for instance now, — when there 
is any f^ood to he done, Mr. 
Morris will set about it more 
(piiekly tlian Mr. l<^reeman ; he 
does not take so loiijr to con- 
sider ; but then afrain, he be- 
comes anjrry sooner than the 
other. If he thinks that any 
poor fellow has done wrong 
and ought to he punished, he 
is sure to punish him. lie’ll 
tell you that if the man ought 
to be punished he ovijhty and 
there’s an end of it, — he do like 
to keep people in order, and 
make them mind their l*s and 
Qs.” 

No\Y, to make people mind 
“their Ps and Qs” is a good 
thing, but it should be done in 
a proper way; and you may 
learn this from sometliing that 
once happened in our parish. 

“ I’ll tell you what I mean 
by Mercy,” said Mr. Pree- 
inan to his friend Morri.s, 
as they Avere walking home 
together one evening. “I mean 
‘being shw to anger* There 
is a verse in the 103rd Psalm, 
which tells us that God is ‘mer- 
ciful and gracious;’ it adds, 
that He is ‘slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy* I think, do 
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you know, if it is right to reason 
about God, that you may see 
the reason why He is ‘plenteous 
in mercy,’ — it is because lie is 
‘ slow to anger.’ ” 

“But I think,” said Mr. Mor- 
ris, “that I hace been slow to 
anger with this man. T am sure, 
T have felt my anger rise against 
him again and again ; and every 
time T have kept it down. Let 
me count up how many times 
I have tried to help him, 
and he has vexed me. You 
remember, first, when he began 
business and had very little to 
do, that I got him a situation 
as one of the lamplighrcrs to 
the parish. And you know how 
unpunctual he was then ; the 
other lamplighter used* to bring 
both the ladilers fioin the 
station, and jilaee Clay’s ladder 
ag.'iinst the first lain]); and 
I have known him to he an 
hour and a half after time be- 
fore he would come for it, and 
begin his duties. So, in some 
streets, the people had no light 
until they were going to bed, 
and did not w'ant it. 

“ Then, secondly, w hen T em- 
ployed him to take my children 
to school every morning, he 
failed. He often came for 
them at nine o’clock, instead of 
half-past eight, and Mrs. Morris 
then had to wash the baby,' 
because the housemaid was 
wanted to go to school with the 
boys, I am sure, that I remon- 
strated with the man again and 
again. Instead of being angry 
with him, I begged of him to be 
punctual, until I was obliged to 
employ some one else.” 

“ Yet, that is only twdee that 
he has failed,” said Mr.Freeman. 
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“ But, I have tried to help 
him in other ways. When I 
gave him the job of building 
me a new stable, he was three 
weeks longer thun the appointed 
time, because he used to be 
attending to everybody’s busi- 
ness but his own. Fourtidy, I 
gave him the repairs of our 
Sunday-school to do, but he did 
not get them finished in time. 
Fifthly, I tried to get two of his 
children elected into our free- 
school,but he did nottryhiinself, 
so that they were not chosen. 
Sixthly, I lent him somcmoncy 
when he removed into his new 
premises, hut he has not yet 
returned it as he promised, nor 
said anything about it; and 
Seventhly, I told him when 1 
went out of town to repair my 
garden wall, and mend the 
green-house, and when 1 re- 
turned last Monday, 1 found he 
had done nothing to either, 
— consequently many of my 
grapes are spoiled.” 

“ I must say,” said Mr. 
Freeman, “ that he is a very 
aggravating man — he is too 
careless.” 

“ So T say,” replied his friend. 
“ Now, 1 have really tried to be 
merciful to him. Here is seveu 


times I have felt my anger rise 
against him, and every time I 
have pardoned him. Now he 
has lost another chance by his 
carelessness; I think that this 
lime he deserves to suffer the 
consequences oi his folly.” 

“ No doubt about it,” said 
Mr. Freeman; “he has deservad 
such punishment several times 
already ; but it is not alwavs 
well to punish even those who 
deserve it. Don’t you think it 
might be belter first to find out 
why he has been unpunctual 
this time. If yon were only to 
find out his fiuilt and leach him. 
instead of punishing him, it 
might answer the same i»nrposc. 
It would be a more merciful 
plan.” 

“ Perhaps it would,” said Mr. 
Morris, “ hut it is too late now; 
1 have recommended some one 
else. I think, after all, that 
the punishment may teach him. 
It will make him remember. 
There is nothing like making 
a man suffer for his folly — that’s 
the way to make him mind his 
Psand Qs.” 

*• Well, wo shall sec,” said 
Mr. Freeman as they reached 
home and parted; ** Good 
night 1” 


GOOD CHILDREN. 

The little birds are in the tree, 

Bkipping and singing merrily; 

The little lambs are in the mead. 

From care, and pain, and sorrow freed; 
And, lessons said, in cheerful play, 
Children enjoy their holiday. 

All, all are in a happy mood ; 

Ood makes those happy who are good. 
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9tli Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 

THE LINN^AN SYSTEM. 


Class 16. MONADELPHIA. 

Ij. What ilowcrs have you 
there, iMpa? I see a ijn'aninmy 
a mallow^ a camel! in, and sonic 
othi‘r.s. 

I /*. Yes. Take this geranium 
I and notice its pistils. You sec 
I tliat they may all be ])iillcd off 
j to;;ether ; they arc all joined in 
I one bundle. 

L. So tJiat when I pull one 
i stamen the (Uhers come Avith it. 

l\ All siieli flowers form a 
distinct class, which wc call 
Mt.nndpiphiit, meaning one bun- 
dle of stamens. 

The orders of this class are 
arranged aceordini; to the niiin- 
; b(?r of their ]>istils; they arc 
distiii^ni'ihcd by their stamens. 

1 'Phns wc have flowers with .% 

I fi, (), 7, 8, lU, 12, and more 
I stamens. 

I litn. I A\ill write the name 
j of the class. Class IG. MoNA- 
I i)i:r.riiiA, A\ith stamens in one 
' bundle. Orders : Triandria, 

I Pt'ntnvdna, Hernndi ia, Ilept- 
I avdn'a, Octandrin, Jhvaudiia, 
Dodccandria, and Polyandria. 

Class 17. DIADELFHIA. 

I 1\ The ditfcrcncc between 
these flowers and those of the 
IGrh class may he discovered by 
the name, Diadel/diia. 

U '. 1 suppose that must mean 
two bundles? 

P. Yes. Here arc a pea ainl 
a laburnum blossom. ]iy j^reat 
care you may .sec that in each 
j flower the stamens fonn two 
bundles. See bow in this la- 
burnum they surround the long 
. ovary or pod. 
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There arc four orders in the 
cl.ass, according to the number 
of the stamens. 1 will write the 
particulars for you. (^btss 17. 
I JliADKi.riiiA, witli stamens in 
I two bundles. Orders : 7V///- 
ttndna, Ilexandria, Octandria, 
and JjtiCt'vdriu. 

Classic POLYADELPHIA. 

Ij. Have you bi ought any 
flowers of the 18th class, ])aj)a? 

J\ No; 1 have not. Hut, if 
you were to examine the blos- 
som of an orange tree, you 
woidd see that its stamens can 
be divided into three or more 
bundles. In some plants of 
the class the stamens are in- 
serted in the calyx, ami in others 
they are not. 

There arc two orders in the 
class. Thus \ou have (ditss 
18. Polya OKL iMiiA, nith sta- 
mens united into several bun- 
dles. Orders : JJodecundi in and 
I Polyandria. 

Class 19. SYN6EKESIA. 

ir. What a curious name 
you have given to this class, 
pajia. What do you mean by* 
“syngenesia?” 

I\ The word signifies “ a 
growth together,” and you will 
see presently bow suitable this 
name is for the class. Eirst, 
notice whaf: different flowers it 
has from those of the other 
classes. Here arc the daisy, 
dandelion, sunflower, marigold, 
and thistle. 

L, These are all bnnchij flow- 
ers ; each is made of a broad 
bunch of petals. 
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P. I will ]>ull out one of 
these parts of the duiulelion, 
wliich you call j)etals. You 
may now see that it is more 
tliau a petal ; each of the'se 
yellow parts which make up 
the dandelion is a di>tinct 
llower. Recause they are so 
small we call them //e/'c/.s\ 
fj. Then “ synjrencsia” is a 
good name for the order, he- 
eause so many llorcts grow 
together. 

I\ It is partly on that ac- 
count. These llorets all grow 
from the end of the tlower- 
stalk, which we call the recep- 
tacle ; hut the stamens and 
pistil of each Horet also grow 
together in a curious way. If 
you look at this 
iloret of the dande- 
lion >m)u may sec that 
the jiistil is situated 
'in the stamens. 

W. 'rite stamens 
arc so small, papa, I can hanlly 
sec them. I only sec that the 
t'tyle of the pistil is rather thick 
at the lower end. 

P. That is hecaiisc all the 
stamens arc fastened round it. 
You see that their anthers are 
joined together, so th.it they 
form a tube, in which the pistil 
is placed. The iilaments of 
the anthers are not joined. 

L. How can you tell that, 
paj)a ? they arc so small that 
they seem to he united. 

P. You shall sec. I nill 
show you a curious thiug. Ry 
pulling the pistil, 

I have pulleil it 
out of its tube 
of stamens. You 
now see that the 
tilaincnts of the 


stamens are separ.itc ; the ! 
anthers are still joined. Tliose I 
are the princijial distinctions I 
of the class — 1st, The sta- | 
mens are joined together at I 
their anthers, and form a tube. ! 
Mildly. In this tube the ]>istil is ^ 
pl.aceil. 1 

Ion What arc the orders of I 
the clas-<, papa? 

P, 'File distinctions of the 
orders are not very eas}’^ to 
remember. We shall meet 
with the>e floners again when 
we learn of the “ Natural’* 
System of Rotany. I mil, 
therefore, only mention the 
particulars. 

In such dowers as the thisth 
and il<in(hlion the lloret.s are 
eijual. 'riicse form the 1st 
onler, Pf/nofis. 

In other llowers in the class, 
such as the iwu] t/toundsrfy 
the florets of the circumference 
have pistils without stamens, 
'riiese form the second order, 
called Superjlmt, 

In others, such as the snn- 
jhnear, the florets of the circum- 
ference have neither stamens 
nor pistils. 'Fhese form the :iid 
order, called h'lnstninen. 

Otliers are more jiecidiar. In 
the nini’itjtdd, for instance, the 
lloretsof the circumference have 
pistils without stamens, while 
those of the centre have sta- 
mens without pistils. 'Fhese | 
form the 4tli order, Nats- ! 
Sana. 

W. I will write the summary | 
of the class, pap.i. | 

ChssVi. Synoenesia, flow'- , 
ers w'ith stameiiK united by their i 
anthers, so as to form a tube. | 
Order 1. 1. ISnjterJtua; J 

3. Frustranea; 4. Necessaria. 
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9th Week. WEDNESDAY. History. 


THE STUAKTS. 

CHARLES I. 


P, Perhaps, Willie, you 
have seen uboy blowing bubbles. 
I have. 

When n boy blows bubbles 
he takes, in a tobacco pipe, a 
drop of water. Tlie drop is 
solid and good, yet he wishes 
to make it larger, and he blows 
it. JliU it becomes hollow j he 
then wishes to make it larger 
still, and as he blows it, it be- 
comes innra hollow. Yet it 
looks very pretty. He sees pur- 
ple and crimson, and gold 
colours on it, and he blow's it 
more still, lint the prettier it 
is the more hollow and thin it 
becomes, and even the air which 
passes all round it makes it 
shake. Then he thinks he will 
risk another ])utf’, and make it 
more beautiful than ever. So 
he does: but this time it is so 
very thin that it trembles from 
the pressure of the air, and at 
lust a rough wind so shakes 
the bubble that it bursts! 

And you may see a man 
blowing bubbles, in the history 
of ("harles. His power in the 
government w'as solid and good, 
like the drop of water, but he 
tried to make it larger, and it 
then became a bubble. The 
bubble might have been strong 
enough to stand, but he ti.jd 
to make it larger still. He not 
only refused to redress the 
grievances, put his subjects in 
prison, and collected tonnage 
and poundage without permis- 
sion, but he added the *ax of 
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ship money; he then added the 
“ coat and conduct money,” 
and made proclamations and 
monopolies. Then, though the 
people icitisted, and, like* the 
air pressed upon the bubble, 
he disturbed them more by 
dissolving his parliaments, by 
more cruel imprisonments, and 
by keeping the Puritans in 
England. You remember also 
how Archbishop Laud caused 
more disturbance by his changes 
ill the church, and persecutions; 
and to-day you will bear how 
he gave the final stretch to the 
power of the king, which caused 
liiin to lose it all. 

By trying to extend the 
king's power over the church 
of Scotland he excited a com- 
motion in the air. An active 
“breeze” arose, and a rough 
north wind caused the bubble 
to burst! 

That the changes which Arch- 
bishop Laud wished to make 
were rather Poinsh, may be 
seen from one instance — the 
consecration of St. Catherine’s 
Church. In consecrating the 
sacrament the bishop advanced 
slowly to the altar, bowing to 
it five or six times on the way ; 
and prostrating himself seven 
times before the bread and wine. 
After rending several prayers 
he went nearer to the bread; 
then slowly lifting the corners 
of the napkin, he looked in 
upon it; and immcdiutely, as 
though awe-struck, ho drew 
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buck a pace or two, and bowed 
again tliree times. 

At length matters were car- 
ried to greater extremes, ami 
a proposal was set on foot, and 
negotiations were actually en- 
tcre<l into for uniting the 
churches of England and Rome. 
Happily, however, these nego- 
tiations failed. 

At this unfavourable time 
Land determined to introduce 
his opinions amongst the people 
of Scotland, wlio were even 
more earnest I’rotestants than 
the English. In the Scottish 
eiinrch tliere were no bi.shops 
but tlie ministers of the church 
governed rhcnisclves, and \\cre 
callcil “ Prcsl)} tcrians.” King 
James I. liad introduced thir- 
teen bishops, hoping that the 
clergy won hi be governed by 
them: — such a government 
is called ‘‘ b^piscopacy.” The 
Scots had submitted to these 
bishops very impatiently, but 
Land now' advised the king to 
take another step — to force 
them to use a li(tok of Common 
Prai/ar^ something like that of 
the English church, instead of 
allowing the clergy to pray to 
God in their own words, as 
they had been accustomed to 
do. He then prepared a liturgy 
or form of worshij), which 
Charles declared shonhl be 
used in every jiarish church in 
the country. This he ordered 
by proclamation. 

The Scots w ere much excited 
at this Their anger at being 
compelled to worship God in 
any wav that the Archh’ishop 
initfht pfense, knew no bounds. 
When the day arrived for the 
liturgy to be read, they re- 


solved not to submit. In the 
principal church in Edinburgh, 
the dean ascended the desk, 
blit he had no sooner opencfl 
his prayer-book than the 
whole congregation rose in 
\iolcnt tumult, making loud 
shouts. They threw' their clasped 
bihles, and other laioks and 
stones, at the dean’s licad ; even 
when the bishop rose to (piiet 
them, a stool was hurled at him 
also. The congregation w'erc 
then driven out by force that 
the service might proceed, but 
when outside, they broke the 
windows of the church, and 
made the most uproariou.s 
noise. 

'riie oflicers of state in Scot- 
land thus found that they must 
withdraw the new liturgy until 
they had eonsullcd the king. 
Charles, how ever, did not dread 
any mischief, and gave orders 
that the clergy should read 
prayers ns before. But it w'as 
found impossible in the face of 
a united people to carry out 
the king’s order. 

The Scots now arose, and 
bound them.sclvcH under a bond 
to resist this effort to bring the 
errors of Popery into their 
church. This bond, which was 
called the Nulional Coveunnt^ 
W'as signed by nineteen tweii- 
licths of the people. They then 
insisted on the calling of a 
General Assembly of the Churchy 
according to the form of J*res- 
byterian government. This 
as.seml)ly met; they formally ex- 
communicated all the bishops, 
and declared that “Episcopacy” 
.should not be tolerated in Scot- 
land 

Charles thus saw that he 
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Tif)r, 1>Y force, carry out 
the plans of Archbishop Laud; 
hut he darcf] not now them 
up. .MS, bydoin^'so, the Puritans 
of Kn;»Iafid would be iuiinensely 
cncouraj'ed. Nothing now re- 
mained to lie tried luit war, and 
he asseinblei! an army of 20,000 
men. 'I'lie Scots, liowever, as- 
.‘.embled an cipudly iarj^e force, 
but ^\hen both armies met, 
they a.i^rectl to separate without 
/i^ditin,!^. 

'riie kill'' tlien tried other 
means, but with no more suc- 
cess than before. In tlie fol- 
lowin'^ year, 1040, the Scots 
did not wait to he attackt‘d. 
'riiey asseinltlcd once more, 
marched into Knjfland, tot.dly 
routecl the sfddiers of Cyharles 
at Nt'trhmn^ on the river ^rvne, 
drove tlie Kn«;lish liefore them, 
and took possession of Nkw- 

CASTl.K. 


Charles and his minister 
Strafford, next tried to excite 
the ohl feeling of jealousy be- 
tween the English and Scots. 
Hut both nations were now 
anxious for their rclij'ious li- 
berty, and repcanled each other 
as friends. Hoth looked on the 
kill*' and his ministers as their 
common enemies, and Charles’s 
soldi'‘»*s were unwillinj' to meet 
the Scots in battle. 

Scein;' it impo.^ siblc to reduce 
his enemies by foicc, Charles 
nej'otiated peace once more. 
It was soon after aj^recd that 
the dispute sliouhl be referred 
to the ])arliaments of the two 
countries, who were immedi- 
utelv assemblcil. 

Thus ended, in the year 1040, 
the second period of Charles’s 
reij'ii — the [lerioil of bis abso- 
lute power, which h.id lasted 
eleven years. 


Tlllil OIlASSirOPPKIl AND OllICKKT. 

Tith poefry of earth is never dead ; 

When all the birds arc faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in (?ooliiij^ frees, a voice will run 
Kroin hedf'o to hedi'e about the new-mown incail: 
That is Ihe •'ra.'sshoppcr’s; he takes tho lead 
hi siiiiimcr liiMiry ; lie has never done 
With his delijrhta; for when tired out with fiiii, 
He rests at case beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone w'iiitcr eve? ig, when the frost 
Has wrought ji silence, from tho stove there shrills 
Tho ericket’s song, in warmtli increasing ever; 

And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 

Tho grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEU. 

WILTSHIRE. 

“Mr DEAR CiiiLDRKV, — Kiiilv ill tho tliirtooiith contiirv 

“ Til falkiiijy to you of S VLis- (you iiuiy n*imMnl)(*r that 
RURY, 1 h;ivc iiioro to .‘?ay of lloury IIJ. hcj^aii to n iun in 
what it «'/!.« than what it is. 1216) thcro was a castle in Olil 
“ Sui)})o.sc now that von Sarnin, and a cathedr.il ; there 


w'cre standinjT where I was a 
little w'liilc ajjo, on tlie north 
side of the city of Salishnry, 
then yon W’onld have .seen 
aliont a mile and a half distant 
certain ancient earthworks — 
fortifications. Some of these 
fortifications are very hij;li ; if 
you had j^one up clo.se to them 
yon would have seen that the 
outside rampart is .surrounded 
by a ditch ; and that, measnr- 
inj' from the bottom of tbe 
ditch to the top of the ram[)art, 
its InnVht is 106 feet. That i.s 
a p;rcat hcij?ht, isn’t it? Then 
aj'ain, you w'onld have .seen 
some ruins of old walls, and 
other works. All these things 
are on the right-hand si<Ie of 
the IMarlborongh Hoad. 

“ Hut 1 dare say yon w^•lnt to 
know what those ruins have to 
do with Salisbury, 'rheu, sup- 
pose that you ha<l asked one of 
the country-people as I did. 
If he had been one of those 
who speak bad grammar, he 
won hi have said, ‘ 77/c/w,’ 
(putting the objective for the 
nominative case, you see), 
‘them is the ruins of the old 
city, Old Sariim.* j 

“And who was old Saruni? 

“Have jiatience, then you 
shall know. VVe are going 
back 600 years and more. 


I were also jdenty of jicople 
’ there. Hut it happened that 
I the gentlemen who lived in the 
I castle, the captains and others, 

' couhl not agree with the 
I bishops and canons of the 
i cathedral. When the clergy 
i found that they w'cre opjircs.sed, 
they determined to remove 
their church to another ]>lace. 
Accordingly the bisho]>, Jfehrrt 
PavjHTy or Poore (what a good 
name tiiat is for a bisho]>! our 
Saviour w^as poor\ obtained an 
indulgence from the Pope, 
'riiis indulgence gave Jiirn 
permis.sion to build a new 
church where Salisbury Cathe- 
dral now stands, which work he 
began in the year 1220, four 
years after the beginning of 
Ileiirv lir.’s reign. When the 
inhabitants of Old Saruin 
I found that their bishop and 
j clergy had gone aw ay and set- 
tled around the new’ church 
they removed also ; thus arose 
the <*ity of Neio Sarum^ now 
called Salisbury. 

“ I sui»po6C you understand 
all that pretty well. There is 
little more to be added to the 
history, except that the new’ 
tow'll i.s situated on the Hiver 
Avon — that Henry 111. granted 
it a charter, making it a ‘ free 
city,* — that itw’as fortified by a 
Hj7 
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wall and a ditch ; and a bridjrc 
was built over the Avon, — that 
afterwards several parliaments 
were hedd there, —and that the 
Duke of liiickin^ham, who re- 
belled in Uiehard Ill.'s rei;;n 
(you remcmlier that, I dare 
say), was executed here in 1483. 

“So much for Salisbury as 
it was— but I cannot say so 
mu(‘h for Salisbury as it ts*. It 
may be called Neiv Sarum, hut 
it is old-f;ishioned. It once had 
^ood woollen manufactures, but 
they are nearly pnie; its cutlery 
manuractures too have declined, 
but it has some manufactures 
of silk. Perhaps, however, you 
have noticed that we seldom 
meet with manufactures in the 
old catliedral towns. Can you 
tell the reason of that? 

“ Some of the streets have a 
stream of water from the river 
flowing throu;rh them, in canals 
lined with brick. The two 
finest huildiu'^s are the jj^rcat 
county j^aol, and the elegant 
cathedral, 'fhe latter is well 
worthy of notice; it has a beau- 
tiful spire, which is more than 
400 feet high, and is seen to 
great advantage from the sur- 
rounding country. The tower, 
and the uniformity of the archi- 
tecture in the cathedral— the 
ancient monuments of the 
interior, and the ‘octagonal’ 
chapter-house, would all please 
you if you were here to see 
them. 

“But I think that that i® all 
— except one word more on 
Old Sarum. Until lately two 
numbers of purfinment were 
sent to represent this place, 
although it contained neither 
house nor inhabitant. At the 
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pa.ssing of the Keform Bill, 
however, it was declared to be 
a ‘rotten borouith,* and was 
‘disfranchised.* 1 wonder what 
that means? You had better 
get the dictionary. 

“ There arc two other noted 
towns in Wiltshire, — Brad- 
ford and Devizes ; but [ am 
not going to See cither. 

“It \va« said of Bradford 
three centuricn ngo: ‘77ic tourw 
of Brntlford stondilh by dooth 
mokiiif/y* which may be said of 
It now. It is one of the western 
woolb^n towns of England, of 
which we will talk soon. You 
may remember that there is 
another Bradford in Yorkshire, 
one of the non hern cloth- 
making towns. I think 1 told 
you how the nortliern woollen 
manufactures arc j>rospcring, 
more than the ancient manu- 
factures of the wc't. Bradford 
is on the Avon; its name is a 
contraction of tlic Saxon word 
‘ Braiidaneford,’ which means 
broad ford. The river divi<les 
the town into two ]):irts, called 
Old Town and New Town, 'fhe 
scenery on the hills around is 
said to be very beautiful. 

“Devizes one of the 
woollen towns, but that manu- 
facture is now extinct. It has, 
I believe, nmnufactiircs of silk, 
crape, and sarsnet ; there is a 
large snuff manufactory, too. 
Ill andent recoriN, this place is 
called Dirisa*. It is supposed 
to have been so called because 
the place was divided by the 
king and the bi^hops of Salis- 
bury. If you will look for the 
town on the map, you will see 
that it is not situated on a 
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river — pcrliups this is one rea- 
son why the woollen manufac- 
ture has declined. 

“There are other towns of 
importance in Wiltshire, such 
nsAmesbury and Chi])penharii ; 
but I must hasten to wiireyoiir 
memory lesson. Mind that }ou 
learn it perfectly. 

WILTSHIRE, 

(Shape and boundaries.) — 
Wiltshire is of a regular ob- 
long shape. It is bounf/ed on the. 
north hfj Gloucestershire^ on the 
south bg Dorsetshire.^ on the east 
by Ilauipshire and Eeikshire, 
and OH the west by Somerset- 
shire. 

(Soil .) — The noith-tcest part 
is fue arable land; but the 
south-eastern half is nearly all 
chalky consisting principally of 
the broad sheep-past ureSy Salts 
bury Plain and ^Marlborough 
Doirns. The. hills of Wiltshire 
are the vet'y centre of the chalk 
formation^ 

(Kivers.) — The. principal 
rivers arc Me Upper Lower 
Avon, McKennet, and Mclsjs 
{or Thames). 

(Ca|)ital and towns .) — The 
capital is Salisiiury, on the 
AvoUy containing a cathedial 
with a Jine sph'e; J3radford, 
with a ti ade in woollen doth ; 
and Devizes, which fotinetly 
had cloth manufactures. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

“I re-open my letter to say 
that, remembering there is 
another ])a<;e to he tilled, T am 
going to send you a few words 
on Dorsetshire. 


“ Have you ever lieard ofCorfe 
Castle? If not, look into your 
‘History of England,’ and read 
about Edgar, the si.xtii king 
after Alfred THE Great. You 
may read how he married a 
beautiful woman named El- 
frida ; also, how when ho died 
he left tw'O sons, that of his 
first wife, and that of Klfrida. 
You may read, too, that Ed- 
wan], the son of his first wife, 
became king, because he was 
the eldest; and that, after four 
years, the wicked Eltrida w ished 
her own son to reign in his 
stead. Yon may tlicn read how, 
when Edward came on a visit 
to Klfriila at Corfe Castle, and 
was drinking, she caused him 
to be stabbed in the back. He 
then died, and was siu'ceeded 
by Elfrida’s owui son Etiicired. 
lie was afterwards called AW- 
ward the Martyr. 

“ I thought of all these things 
when looking at the ruins of 
Corfe Castle. 

“At the south of Dorset arc 
two i.slands, named tlie Isle of 
l^jrtland and the Isle of I*ur- 
bcck. (yorfe Castle is siiiiated 
in the latter ; it is supposed to 
have been built by Queen El- 
frida’s husband Edgar. 

“ The ruins me now very 
fine; from their high situation 
they form a striking object — the 
ditch around the high wall is 
dry— the round towers lean as 
if ready to fall. The castle 
would, I dare say, have been 
wholly destroyed before now, 
as so many others have been, 
for the sake of the stone, hut 
there is plenty of stone in the 
iieighbonriiood, and the cement 
with which the castle is built 
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! sijcin.s Ii;ir«l(*r to break than the 
j stones rlieiiisclvcs. 

“‘The stone in the nci^h- 
hourhootr is a nincli more ini- 
j)ortMnt snbjeet than (hiseastlc. 
In the viliaj'e of' Corfe Castle 
I foiintl that ino»»t of the in- 
habitants are enj^afred in the 
marble and stone ([iiarries; in- 
deed, the building stone of the 
Isles of L^nrheck and Portland 
is one j)f the chief products of 
the comity. 

“'Phe Piirhock marble was 
once Tiincb used for columns 
and orn aments in onr cathe- 
drals. Some kiiuls are nearly 
black, some abound in shells, 
and are used for mantel- 
pieces, &c. 

“ 'Phe stone of Portland is 
much more common ; it tirst 
came into repute in the time of 


James the First; he used it for 
rebiiildin^r Whiteiiai.l. The 
architects found that it was 
white, solid, and durable they 
found, too, that it split freely 
in any direction, and rc'^isted 
the action of water. From 
that time it came into ^^cncral 
use. After the j^reat lire of 
London a.d. IfifiG, it was used 
for rc^iiildiii'' Sr. Paul’s and 
other lar^ic biiildinj^s. A j^reat 
l>art of \VEsrMiysi nR JiuinoE 
and the whole of Hlack friars 
PuiiujE arc of Portland stone. 
Besides these freestones, there 
is another product of l)or.sct- 
sliire, of which I must speak in 
my next letter. 

“Good bye, dear children, 
V^our alfectionate friend, 
“ IIknrv You.vg.” 
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TllK BUTTHUKLY. 

Pve wiilcliod you novv h full half-hour, 

SiUiufr upon (hat vcllow Ihiwer, 

Aiiil. hide Miittcrfly, indeed, 

1 know not if 3 'ou .slcc|> or feed ; 

How motionless, how still }ou scorn, 

And do you muse, or do you dream f 
Till softly shaking you, the lircc/.o 
Has found you out amon;' the trees, 

And calls you forth n^ain. — 

This ])lot of oreliard-^roiind is ours; 

Aly trees these arc, mv sister’s (lowers. 

Slay here, and in that harchcll rest. 

Or perch ujion that rose’s breast; 

Or in that iily sidy creep, 

■NVIiilc soft \»irids rock you to your sleep; 

Us white leaves closins: round your head 
fc^hall make a sid't and fra«rrant bed. 

And ill the moriiin^ form a bower 
Safe from the hail-storm and the shower: 

From yonder woodbine’s jierfiimed lip. 

The cl’.oicest honey \ou sliall sip, 

A ml oowslip-ciips each morn for you, 
still bo filled with exiurklln'^ dew. 

WOIlUSWORTir. 
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MIXED AND COXTRAOrED VURRS. 


P. These vorl)S arc soinc- 
thin;:likc regular verbs, bccjinsc 
roil add d to make tlic perfect 
tense. 

Soli Bold 

Floe llod 

IIo did 

Why arc they /m*;:nlar vorbs? 

Ion. J3ecaii.‘<e you cbanjxe the 
I vowels. In the lirsl the ju*e.sent 
I tense ba.s o, and tlie jierfeet o, 

' and so on. 

' P. A s snob \ orbs are like both 
tberejiular and irre^jiilarclasses, 
we call tbein Mixed Vekhs. 
Here are also some of another 
kind of irrojrubir \crb — 

Present I put ; perfect I pnt; 
participle ]mt. Present 1 slit; 
perfect I slit; participle slit. 

L. In these all three parts 
are alike; yet they are a sort of 
irre^oilar verb, because joii do 
imt add d or ed to make the per- 
fect tense. 

P. Such verbs are called 
; Contracted Veiuis. The verbs 
which we spoke of iu our former 
I lesson, in which }ou alfcaps ii.''e 
' t instead of ed, arc also ealleil 
, by the same name. Tli iia, present 
, lend, perfect lent (a contraction 
! of lended); piesent send, 

; feet sent (instead of seiided). 


If you will look tlirough the 
two lists of in c^udar vei bs w Inch 
w'c made in our former les.sons, 
you will be able to make a small 
class of mixed, and another of 
contracted verbs from them. 
You can find other examples 
yoursehes and aild them. 

IF. Jlut we will til St define 
the four classes afjain: — 

( 1 .) Such Vf'rbs a>* cnok-^ conked; 
laise, raised; spill, spilled; which 
form their perfect by adiling d, 
orcr/,are cal led li kc, iil a it V er ns. 

(2.) Sueli verbs as run, ran; 
stand, stood; whicli form their 
perfect by changing the vowel, 
arc called Irrkoitlau Verbs. 

(.‘1.) Irregular verbs sueh as 
t/iinl', tliovf/ht ; do, did; which 
change the vow els, and yet add 
d to the ]>re.sent, arc called 
Mixei> Vehrs. 

(4.) Irregular verbs such as 
hit, hit, which have their present 
and jierfect tenses alike, and 
others, such a.s Imid, Ac///, which | 
i change the ed lor t, arc culled \ 
Com R ACTED Veriis. i 

P. For your parsing exercise | 
to-day; OR may make lists of i 
all the \ erbs of each kind which 
you may meet with. Arrange 
I them all in four diU'ercnt classes. , 


Ac. 28. Paiisino Exekcisb. j 

1 lure liim now more timii 1 loctd liiiri then. He cannot gpenk an ho 
spoke before. Now I tenrk tho^p who taught me. You will Jind tliat what it I 
, mii> cost to day, and «hat it cost yesl»Tdny are dilJerpiit thiiijiH. S>hiit it I 
up, just as I shut it yesterday. I sptad now more tlian I spent before. I 
j f’ewc to me as you c/iwic wlieii I wanted you before; and fW/ me what ho i 
' told you. itw// a dress like the one 1 hought l.ist year. When he sent me I , 
ran irnd/t-'/Z, and rent my clothes; so I told him and he mended ihviix for me. 
j I thought he would; I said that he ought, 1 Icjt homo this luonuiitt; lend 
me your coat. ' i 

HI 
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SWITZERLAND. 


W. Wb learned three par- 
ticulars alioiit SwitKcrlaud last 
time, papa; and wc said, 
foiirthl}^ “On the mountains 
which rise above the snow line 
the rain tor ins snow and ice.** 
P. Tliat is as true as the other 
particulars. You should mount 
the lofty FinsfemarhortL. 

Jon. What is that, papa? 

P. That is the name of a 
mountain. The German word 
Finster means dark; aar, eag/e; 
and horn, peak: so that the 
whole word i.s dark-eagte-penk. 
On that ^i^antic pyramid, which 
is 14,000 feet hij»h,thc ice above 
the snow line may be seen to 
perfection. A jifcntlenian who 
has been there says, “We found 
ourselves amiilst a world of ice, 
extending? around, above, ami 
beneatli us. . . . Eternal and 
boundless wastes of ice, which 
hail stood untrodden since the 
creation, met our view. There 
is no trace of vegetation — no 
blade of grass, no bush, no 
tree, no weed, not even a creep- 
ing lichen invades the still de- 
solation. It seems to be another 
world, where death unresisted 
holds his terrific reign. The 
only sound that reaches the car 
is that caused by the cracking 
of the ice, which opens into new 
abysses with the crash of 
thunder, causing an echo like 
the voice of a mountain storm.” 

W. And you said, papa *.hat 
when the snow melts it forms 
vapour and rain. 

L. And causes springs, which 
swell the rivers and form lakes. 

P. Yes; but the most re- 
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markable consequences of the 
melting of the snow arc the 
great ice- Acids called ginriers. 
A glacier is an enormous mass 
of frozen water, partly solid ice, 
and partly thin spongy ice, like 
frozen snow. Some of these 
masses are twenty miles long 
ami two or three miles broad. 
These colirctions of ice, 1 said, 
arc formed ot snow- water, which 
freezes as it descends from the 
summit ; they are, therefore, 
situated on the steep sides of 
the mountain. 

W. But it is curious for them 
to be on the slojung sides of the 
mountain ; for if they do not 
stick fast I should think they 
would slip down. 

P. They do slip dowm ; some- 
times fortunately, and some- 
times unfortunately. They leave 
the regions above the snow line, 
slide into the temperate regions, 
and thence into the warm val- 
leys, to the very borders of cul- 
tivation ; they even invade the 
huts of the peasants. 

IF. That must be as bad as 
an invasion from Julius Cmsar. 

P. Or worse, if the glacier 
be large enough to crush 'the 
houses. There are persons 
living who have seen the ripe 
ears of corn and the glaciers 
touching, and have gathered 
ripe cherries from the tree, with 
one foot standing on the ice. 

W. But will you tell us the 
cause of the glacier’s descending, 
papa? 1 should have thought 
they would have been frozen 
hard to the earth. 

P. The natural heat of the 
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earth is one cause of its de- 
scent; it causes tiie ice nearest 
to it to melt ; secondly, the in- 
tense heat which I told you is 
found in the valleys ascends to 
the glacier and melts it ; thii <lly, 
the ruin in the summer fails 
upon the glacier, and filters 
through the cracks and fi.SMircs 
of the ice; fourthly, the action 
of the sun itself melts the ice. 
'riie con.se(|nences of these 
causes are something more than 
the mere descent of the glacier. 
The melted ice forms heanti- 
fully clear and refreshing rills, 
which unite and make larger 
streams, 'riiese swell the livers, 
as we said in our hist lesson, 
and thn.s, from the action of the 
sun, the Ithine and other great 
rivers derived from the Alps, 
hav e t h ei r greatest fi o< >ds in J u ly ; 
while tho.se rivers which derive 
their water from the rain on the 
mountains have their greatest 
floods in the spring and autumn. 

One of the most curious 
things to notice in the drainage 
of the glaciers is the contrast 
produced in the rills during the 
day and night. In the heat of 
the day, the mountain torrents 
are found to swell, and to roar 
loudly ; but no sooner has the 
sun set than, from the rapid 
chill of the evening and the 
cooling of the earth’s surface, 
the glacier freezes again. The 
whole mass then seems torpid; 
the sparkling rills shrink al- 
most to nothing ; their mur- 
murs and the roar of the water- 
falls subside, and wdicn the sun 
rises in the morning he finds 
that a deathlike silence reigns, 
and that he has to set all things 
in motion again. 


Ion. Which arc the principal 
rivers formed by these streams, 
papa ? 

P. The principal are the 
noble JViiney the llhone, the 
Inn, and Tessin. 

L. And which arc the prin- 
cipal lakes ? 

P. The first is the beautiful 
lake of Geneva, which is 40 
miles long, and covers 030 

square miles, it is 1,230 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

\V. How the mountiiins must 
shut it in ! If it could only 
escape, how' rapidly it would 
all empty itself into the sea! 

fan. Unless thcie aie some 
jiarts more than 1,230 feet 

deep. 

P. The greatest depth is 
about 1,000 feet. The river 

Hhonc flows through the Lake 

of (Jeneva. 

The second inqiortant lake is 
the lake of Constance ; the third, 
the lake Liajano; the fourth, 
the lake of Lucerne ; the fifth, 
the lake of Zuiirh; the sixth, 
the lake of Nenfchuul ; and 
the seventh, the lake of Thun. 

L 1 have heard of some- 
thing else besides the glaciers 
on the mountains, papa ; some- 
thing about the falling of the 
enow. 

P. You mean the avalanches! 
Yes ; we must not in our his- 
tory of Switzerland, omit them. 
These avalanches are slips of 
immense masses of snow ; they 
arc sometimes of such size, and 
descend with such velocity that 
they carry rocks and forests 
before them, and sometimes 
bury entire villages. Not only 
these snow fields, but moun- 
tains themselves sometimes slide 
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into th« country below. In the on the ohl ones, and slide over 
year 1806 a ])iecc of the Koa- them. It is said that just push- 
berg, which was twice as large ing your foot against the edge 
as tlie city of l*aris, slipped of a bed of new snow is enough 
down at once into the lake be- to cause the fall of an ava- 
ncatli, and made most frightful lanchc. The discharge of a gun, 
devastation. There are innu- or even the jingling of bells, 
inerable valleys in Switzerland or the voices of men may cause 
entirely desolated by the ava- suHicicnt motion in the air to 
lanclies w'hich constantly fall produce the same conscjjuenccs. 
into them. They are not acccs- M'he shepherds and others 
sible to anything which has life, living in tlic valleys have many 
Jun. What causes so much <‘ontrivanccs for protection, 
snow to fall? Why docs it not Some buihl tlicu* houses under 
melt instead? ledges of rock, wdiich project 

P, Much docs melt, and much over the roof; but it must be a 
freezes uinl becomes hard ; but sad thing to live in the midst 
new' layers of snow accumulate of such dangers. 


SONG OF THE EEKS. 

We watch for the light of the morn to break ; 

And colour the eastern sky, 

With its blended hues of saiiVon ami Inke, 
1’lieii say to each other, ‘SVwakc ! awake 
For our Wnilor’s honey is all to make, 

And our broad for o long supply. 

An<l olF wo bie, to the iiill and doll, 

To tlic field, to the meadow, and bower ; 
We love in tlie eoliimbine’s horn to <IweiI, 

To dip in the lily with snow-wliifc hell, 

To search the balm in its odorous cell. 

The mint and the roscmtiry flow er. 

Wc seek the bloom of the eglantine, 

Of the painted thistle and brier; 

And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Sviietlier it trull on the earth supine, 

Or round the aspiring tree-top twine, 

And reach for a state still higher. 

Wliilc each, on ♦he good of her sister bent. 

Is busy, and cares for all, 

We hope for an evening with full content. 

For the Winter of life ; without lament 
That t^innincr is gone, its hours missiient. 
And tlio harvest xiast recall. 

TRAY. 
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MERCY. 

P. Let us continue last No tncrcy had been shown liim 
week’s tale. tins time*. 

The man wliom Mr Morris Almiit two months after this 
and Mr. Ereemaii had thus event Mr. Morris was asked hy 
talked about before parting, was Mr. P'reernan whcthci lie would 
the village ]»ricklaycr. .John take charge of a jioor family 
Clay. Certainly few jieople who were in great want. “ \ 
found fault uirli Clay, except think,” said his friend, “that 
those who employcil him. lie you will find tliem veiy deserv- 
was a good noikmaii and a iiig; tliey work hard, hut cannot 
truly, good-nature<l man ; yet earn enough to l>uy bread — 
he was the most careless and the hii.shand of tlie widow was 
unpunctual man in the paiish. a working man, hut he was 
Tf you gave him any business killed by an accident. They 
to do, and ho thought that .some were for a long time helped by 
otherperson’s business was more a friend of his, but he, poor 
important, he would neglect man, has not been rich en<mgh 
his own affairs to help his neigh- to help them lately. T'hey have 
hour. Thus licdid not dojustice been obliged to apply to the 
to himself; this was his beset- Union for relief, but Ave could 
ting sin. not give them much, iinhvss 

The eighth time that Mr. they came ‘into the house,’ 
Morris had tried to help him, but they could not hear to be 
was when a iicav ward was to sejuiratcd.” 
he built in the Free Schools. Mr. Morris gladly undeitook 
At the recommendation of Mr. to relieve the poor people, and 
Morris, the committee had the very next day he called 
agreed to give Clay the whole upon them. lie found four 
work to do, provided he coubl little children living with their 
do it for a certain price, lie mother, tw'o of them depending 
Avas to have met the committee entirely upon her labours for 
at half-past one on a certain day, food. 

but as he did not come at the “ Hoav much can you earn a 
appointed time, the Avork Avas AA^cek Avith your oavii hands, my 
given to another builder. Thus good AA^oman?” said Mr. Morris, 
he lost a profitable job, Avhich “Generally, sir, T earn about 
Mr. Morris said av as a projier 3«.f)f/.Avith myncc<lle,amlabout 
consequence of his carelessness. I.-?. 6c/. by making straw-plait. 
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My oldest boy and f?irl arc very 
youn^, blit they can plait a 
little, and they sometimes make 
or l.s. between them in a 
week.” 

“Poor woman!” said her 
visitor, “you must have had a 
very hard time since your hus- 
band’s death.” 

“Yes, sir. We should have 
starved if an old friend of his 
had not helped us. Ah, he ha.s 
been a f'ood friend to us, in- 
deed. sir! he was once my hus- 
band’s fellow-workman; but he 
can hanlly do anything for us 
now.” 

“ Wliy not?” 

“ lieeause, sir, he has had 
great losses in his business— he 
spent nearly all the money lie 
had to help a briekmaker out 
of dillieulties, and in eonse- 
(juenee of doing so he lost the 
best ehanec he ever had of 
getting on in the world.” 

“ What is your friend’s 
name?” 

“ 1 1 is name is John Chn/, sir.” 

“ Indceil,” said Mr. Morris, 
starting a little, “I should like 
to know exactly how his help- 
ing the briekmaker caused him 
to los(* Midi a good chance?” 

“ Why, sir, it happened in 
this way. A good gentleman 
who had hecn his friend all his 
life, wanted to help him, and ! 
olfered to give him some very ! 
profitable work to do in the 
tree School ; I don’t know what | 
it was. Hut the same inor 'ng 
that he was to meet the School ' 
Committee a briekmaker wdioiii i 
he knew came to him in great | 
distress, and begged him to lend , 
him thirty pounds, lie said, ‘It 
will save me from going to ' 
14G 


prison, and I have mere than 
; thirty pounds’ worth of bricks, 
I which you can use for the 
i building you are to do in the 
i Free School.’ Well, sir, flohn 
Clay did not w'aiit so many 
! brick.s, and lie could hardly 
I spare the money, but he rode 
over with the briekmaker to 
look at them, lent him the 
money and when he came haek 
he was toe late to meet the 
School Commit I ‘'e. So, sir, he 
lo.'it the work, and had thirty 
pounds’ worth of bricks on his 
hands, which the briekmaker is 
too poor to buy h.iek again. 
Ah, sir, he has hecn a good 
friend to us, .John Clay has, but 
he wants hcl]) now, almost as 
much as we. <lo.” 

Mr. Morris did not hear any 
more. 1 le g.ivc the wddow some 
i relief for a time, and hurried 
home to Mr. Freeman. 

“ I wish,” he said to his 
friend, “that! had hecn merci- 
ful to John CMay the eighth 
time, and bail not h‘t my anger 
dejirivc him of his work.” 

“Why?” said Mr. Freeman. 

“HeiMUse 1 have punished 
liim more than T intended. 
Thongli he deserved to lose 
the w ork for not being jmnetiial, 
yet he ilescrved mercy for 
somHhinfj Then Mr. Morris” 
told all to his friend. 

“And what is more,” added 
his friend, “you have punished 
the iiinoeeiit as well as the 
guilty. Fven John (’lay’s wife 
and children are in great 
trouble, as well as those you 
liave seen lo-iliiy.” 

After a little consideration, 
Mr. Morris thought that care- 
less John Clay hail been 
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punished enoiif^h. He sent for j not always tell when others dc- 
iiini, and set to work, iis Mr. | ser\-c your anj^cr. Thus, next 
frccinan had advised, to teach | time you think of piinishinjr 
liim to be more punctual in | any one wlio has made you 
future. He carefully pointed , anfjry, be very careful. It is 
out to him all his faults; he not better to be “sb<w to nn;;er,’ 
only procured for him some then you will be more ^‘plen- 
prolitable work, hut at the same icons in mercy.” 
time he taught him to be more IK. You mean, 1 suppose, 
business-like iu his habits. that we are to hrp down our 
anficr, Avhen we feel it rising. 

Now, Mr. Morris did keep down 
W. Are you fjonifj to make his aufjer at John Clay seven 
any lesson from that tale, I).*! pa? times; but I have read in the 
y^ Yes You thought, Willie, Testament that we ouj^ht to do 
that it mifjlit be a j^ood thin" so seventy times seven. J don't 
to be angry \tith a boy, and tliiiik that my mercy would last 
knock him down, that he might out so long as that 
learn to behave liimsclf. P. If you will let God teach 

IK. That is when the boy dc- you it will, for (bid’s mercy 
serves it. lasts longer. We read that 

P. But you see that you can- “ His mercy endurcth for ever.** 


SOiNdd ABOUT ANIMALS. 

No. 2.— Tub Song op tub Guinra Pig. 

A swiNK without a swinish nature, 

A pig without n piirgish feuture, 

They hfid a curious iioincnchiture 
Mcthinks, who so could name it; 

And tiicn, oh, circumstance ab.surd! 

A Guinea Big, uiwn iny word I 
Of such a thing wJio ever heard? 

Por sure “The Brazils” claim it. 

A pig? no pointed snout is there; 

With lips divided like the hare, 

And longish toes, all clothed with Jmir, 

And not a sign ot tail; 

A ]dg ? its llcsii tlien why not cat? 

And tliink and call it f|uile a treat? 

And wliy not feed it on pig’s meat, 

Ami olfcr it for sale? 

The liUle creature, to iny mind, 

Is of the hare and rahhit kind, 

Pul like some things in life we find, 

'Tis call’d by a wrong name ; 

Tlcncc may we learn tliat we should ne’er 
Be prejudiceil hy names, hut e’er 
Impure well into eharaet&r, 

Jieforo we harshly blame. il. o. ADAMS. 
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Class 20. OTKANDSIA. 

P. To-t)ay wc will talk of the 
last four classes in the system 
of Linnsciis. Here is the llowcr 
of an orchid plant. 

Jon. What arc wc to do with 
it, papa? 

P. Notice its stamens and 
pistils. 

Ion, They pfrow in a curious 
manner; 1 cannot understand 
them. They seem to be mixed 
up curiously. 

P. That is because the sta- 
mens arc fixed on the style of 
the pistil. From this union of 
the pistils and stamens, the 
class is called ** (lyiiandria.” 
This word is composed of the 
names Gynia and Andria, 
which you have used for the 
pistils and stamens. The orders 
of the class are arranged, not 
according to their pistils, hut 
according to their stamens; 
some have one, some two, and 
some six stamens. 

Jon. Then the summary of 
this class may soon he written : — 
Class 20. Gynandria, flowers 
with stsimcns and pistils grow- 
ing together. Orders : Monan- 
. driay JJiandria, and Hexandria. 

P. Classes 21, 22, and 23 
may he easily distinguished. 
You may rememher that we 
talked of flowers which have 
only stamens without pistils — 
these arc called staminiferous ; 
there are others which have 
only pistils without stamens — 
these arc called pistilli/erous. 
The plants of these classes arc 
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known because tlic staminifer- 
ous and pistilliferous flowers 
are separated. 

Class 21. MONCECIA. 

In the 21st class you may see 
staminiferous and pistilliferous 
flowers growing on the same 
])lant. Such plr.nts arc said to 
be “ single- housed,*’ which wc 
express by the Avord Monmeia. 

The orders of this class you 
may easily distinguish by these 
names. 

Class 21 . MoNa<:ciA, stamens 
and pistils in separate flowers 
growing on the same plant. 
Orders: Monandiia, Dumdriii, 
Tnandria, Telrandrin. Penlan- 
drift f Hexandria y Octandria, 
Tcosandria, I^olyandi My and 
Monadelphia. 

Class 22. DKECIA. 

In this class you may take 
two plants belonging to the 
same species, and And that 
their flowers are diflerent. In 
one plant all the flowers may 
be staminifcrou.s, and another 
may have all pi.stillifcroiis 
flowers. Such plants are said to 
be “double-housed;” the class 
is, therefore, called Jlicccia. 

Class 22. DitECiA, stamini- 
ferous and pistilliferous flowers 
on separate plants. Orders: 
Monandritty Diandriay Trian- 
driay Tetrandrifiy Pentandiiay 
Hexandritty OctandriOy Knne- 
andritty Pecandruty PodecandrWy 
Icosandriay Polyandria, and 
Monadelphia, 
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Class 23. FOLYQAMIA. 

In this class many of‘ the 
flowers are like those of the 
21st and 22 ikI classes. Some 
are statninifcrons, some pistil- 
liferous, and some are perfect, 
that is, haxing both stamens 
and pistils on the same flower. 
Sometimes you may see flowers 
of eacli kind on one ])lanr, and 
sometimes tliey are only found 
on different plants. 

L. Tliat is a rather puzzling 
class to understand. 

1\ Yes ; to do sO, you must 
consider the above description 
several times, llccause of the 
diflereneti in those flowers tlie 
class is called J*olyj;amia. There 
are only two orders. 

Vlass 23. Toi.yoamia, havinpf 
staminilorous and pistilliferous 
floweis, and flowers with both 


stamens and pistils— sometimes 
on the same, sometimes on dif- 
ferent plants. Orders: J/owet- 
cia and Dioecia. 

Ion. Now, have we heard of 
nil the classes inide by Lin- 
najus, papa? 

1\ Of all the classes of the 
/lowering plants (which you may 
remember we called “ IMianc- 
rogamia”). There is, however, 
the great division of jdants 
Avhich arc without flowers; 

^ they are called “Cryptogamia,” 

! aiul they may form a 24th class. 

; — the class contains five orders. 

I Class 24. Cavii'ooAMiA, or 
■ flow’crlcss ])iants. Orders: 1, 
Ferns (or, Kili(*es); 2, xMosses 
(or, Musci); 3, Liverworts 
Ilepatieie ;) .'S, Sea- weeds (or, 
Alga*) ; and 5, Mushrooms (or, 
Fungi). 


TIIM INFANT’S EVKXINO PRAYRR. 

The day is ov<*r, my frolic child; 

Thou has loft thy sports of glee; 

^Vith looks composed, and with accents mild, 

Thou hast sunk on thy bonded kneo ; 

And tho moonheams play on thy hazel eye, 

And shine on thy liaxen hair, 

While thy \oico is raised to the Power on high, 

In a simple evening prayer. 

Few aic thy words, my gentle boy, 

Thou art but of infant years ; 

TJiou canst not tell of tho world’s vain joy. 

Its temptations, toils, and tears; 

Hut thou ^llll canst ask, from the Lord above, 
ills iiroticting grace and cure, — 

And each oarlhly friend who has w'on thy love, 
la named in thy evening prayer. 

Ere thy lips could a lengthened sentence frame. 

Or utter a i»crfect tone, 

We taught ihoc to li««p thy Maker’s name. 

And bow at his heavenly throne ; 

We bade thee gaze on the bright blue skies. 

And told thee his home was there. 

And he will not the simple words despise 

Of our infant’s evening prayer. NEW year’s gift. 
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THE STUARTS. 


ClIiVRLES I. 


Tn the year 1640 began the 
third period of Charles’s reign. 
After an interval of eleven 
years, the celebrated parlia- 
ment, called the Long Parlia- 
ment^ met. 

The acts of this parliament 
soon showed that they knew 
their own power. Prynne, 
llastwick, and Hurton were 
immediately taken from j)rison; 
and they entered London in 
triumph, wearing ivy and rose- 
mary round their hats. It was 
voted that the levying of ship- 
money was illegal, The judg- 
ment given in Hampden’s ease 
was cancelled, ainl one of the 
judges was iinjirisoned for high- 
treason, ainl taken oil* the bench 
for his opinion in that case. 
They also ])rocecd(Ml to abolish 
the Star (^hamber and Court of 
High (Joinmission. This was 
not all. Uolbre the parliament 
had sat eight days the Haul of 
S iKAFFOiiJ), the king’s prime 
minister, was imi)eached for 
high-treason, and the impeach- 
ment of Aucimisiiop Laud 
sj)eedily followed. Hoth were 
committed to the custody of 
the black- rod. 

'riie jn incipal charges against 
StraH’ord were, that he had 
been, like Hnckingham If ‘‘ore 
him, the king’s bad adviser, and 
that he had tried to alter the 
constitution from a limited to 
an absolute monarchy. The 
king had great regard for his 
minister, and much wished to 


save him. He told both houses 
that he could not in conscience 
condemn him of high-treason. 
But his message was to no pur- 
pose • the Earl w'ns tried, and 
though ho defended himself 
with great eloquence, he w'as 
condemned to death. Even 
after his coinlemnation, Charles 
tried to save him ; but he dared 
not to do so. An armed mob 
had, during the trial, assem- 
bled at AVestminster, crying, 
“Justice! justice against the 
Earl of Strafford!” — the people 
in all parts cric<l for \engeancc 
— reports of conspiracies, in- 
vasions, and insurrections were 
heard on every sidi*. The 
king's ]uii)ci]>al counsellors had 
fled fiom fear of arrest— he Avas 
thus without any one to aiivisc 
him. His rpieen Henrietta, 
Avho Avas much terrilieil, ui'ged 
him to give Avay to the ]»cople, 
so that they might become con- 
tent. Each Stralford wrote him 
a letter desiring to be m.ade a 
sacrifice to reconcile him and 
hi.s jieoplc. Charles, therefore, 
consented to Stratford’s death, 
and he Avas beheaded on 'foAver- 
hill on the 12th of May, 1641. 
He bore bis fate Avith ilignity: 
it is said that 10,000 persons 
were present at the execution, 
and that bonfires Avere lit at 
night to rejoice at the CA'cnt. 

When Charles signed the 
Avarrant for Strafford’s death, 
he also consented to a bill 
which w'as almost as fatal to 
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himself — viz., that the, present 
parlhnnerit should not he dis- 
solved or adjourned without their 
own consent. Archliisliop Lund 
was not }ct put on his trial; 
he was kept for future punish- 
ment, and the bishops were 
obliged to retire from the House 
of Jvords for fear of the House 
of Couinions. 

^riie Coinmons had now at- 
tended to the business nhich 
interested tliemselves: they 
next eonsidered the ipieslion 
of .supplies, A\liieh interested 
the kiiifr, f<»r he was sorely in i 
want of money, 'riiev iM'jran, 
however, In jxrantin^ four snb- 
.sidies for the kind’s sirinv ifi 
the north, and by pauiif? the ' 
money due to theS-ottish army 
in >Jewcastle. 'I'hev not only 
j)ai<l the tn^ops their full pay, , 
amountiiiju; to jibout iJ850 per ‘ 
day; 1ml they voteil them 
.£d()(),0()(» h(‘sides— lU'aily one- 
third of this was jiaid dow'ii. 
TJiiis thev jjained the jrood will 
of tlie soldiers, for they thouiilit 
if the kiiiir should in future re- 
sist, they will help us and will 
be able to pay the exjieiises of 
war. 

'J'he kiiio:, in his turn tried to 
please the Seolti.sh army. He 
]ia.sscd tlirouj:h the eamp .at 
^i’ewea.stle, <liued witli (/(iic?at l 
Leslie, ami ereated him Karl of ' 
of lieven, piittiiij; the coronet | 
on his head with ins own haml; I 
and all w ho had been Ids f^reat- \ 

\ e.st enemies, he treateil with the 
most marked kindness. Even 
the Earl of Arijifle, who ha<l 
been the chief leader of the 
Covenanters was made a Mar- 
quis. Thus as it has been 
said, the airections of the »Scot6 


; were set up to auction between 
! the king and the jiarlinnient. 
j The question wa.s, who is the 
: highest bidder ? Which jiarty 
I will give most for our help, 

I should you begin to quaiTol 
' openly? 

I Charles’s visit to Scotland 
I was, liowever, interrupted. Af- 
i ter he had spent three months 
I in Kdinhiirgh, he was called 
aw'ay in consequence of a most 
i violent rebellion and ina.s-^aere 
in Ireland. Many thousands of 
ITotestants were killed. 'I’he 
rebellion partly anise, from the 
had government of the late 
Karl of Stratford, who Inul tried 
to make the king's jioweral)- 
solute in the country. 'I'he 
aifair brought some disgrace 
upon Chailes, who loiiiid when 
he arrived in England, that 
matters were in a desperate 
. state, and that the Parliament 
! iveie almost ready to rebel 
' against him. 

I The first important act of the 
i parliament afier Charh's’s re- 
turn was to pn‘sent to him a 
pujier called llie /lemon s/t once. 
In this an elahonite account 
1 was given of all the grievances 
I that Inul ever existed, or still 
I exi.stcd. It was widely circu- 
lated amongst the people, who 
thus hcM*ame more dissati^ficil. 

The I^arhamcut had now 
lieen in jiower one year, ami 
Charlc'S li.ul really redrc'«sed 
many inijiortaiit ahiise.s; hut 
they had lost their confidence 
in the king, ami it seemed that 
their (juarrel with him would 
only be ilecidcd by the sword. 
He, tliereforc, rcstraine<l his 
anger no longer. He ga\e in- 
structions for seizing six of the 
loJ 
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most violent members, iiumcly 
Jwonl Kimboltoii, Hollis, liamp* 
den, iliiselrij;, Tyiii, undStrode. 
Jle iinpeaeiied them fur high 
treii'«on, lor trying to deprive 
; him of his power, ns they hud im- 
peached Stralfuid for attacking 
I the p(iwer of the jjeople. 

Tiiis steji was a bohl one, but it 
was not prudent. Neither was 
it snceessiul; lor tlie parliament 
would not deliver them up. 
The next day, he astonished his 
subjects l)y a much more im- 
prudent step, for he went in 
peraon t«) the J louse of Coni- 
inons, took possession of the 
Speaker’s chair, and told the 
members that he had come in 
peraon to seize those whom they 
had refused to deliver to the 
serjeant-at-aims. The ineni- 
beis had, however, escaped a 
few minutes before he enteied. 

Tlius disappointed, the king 
reniaiked tliar, “tlie l)irds Innl 
How II,” and leitthe Imiise. lie 
then pioceeded to tlie common 
council of the city, to demaml 
ol tliem, to acli\er ihcm 11]). On 
Jiis way thither, the pojiulace 
cried luit to him, •* l*ri\ilege ! 
I’rnilege!” 'Die common coun- 
cil answered his demands with 
coniemjjtuous silence. On his 
return, an insolent fellow threw 


into the king's coach a paper^ 
I on which was written “ To your 
tents, 0 Israel!^' a watchword 
used among the Jews when 
they intended to abandon their 
princes. 

80011 after this cjuarrcl, the 
authorities of London, instead 
of delivering the impeached 
members to the king, carried 
tliciii in triumph back to their 
seats in Wcsiininster. Charles, 
who had retired to Windsor, 
reflected on his lushness, and 
ofleied to withdraw' his accusa- 
tion against them. Tlii.s sub- 
mission did not pacily the par- 
liament: it only made them 
more bold. 'I'liey demanded 
that the tower should be put 
into their hands; that the ports, 
Hull, and Portsmouth, and the 
fleet, should be in the charge of 
their party. When Charles 
complied with their reniiests, 
they next demanded the com- 
mand of the army. But this 
last demand was almost equal 
to del hiring their intentions, 
(diaries became e\us])erated; 
his answer was posit i\e; he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘No! nut for an 
hour.” After this refuhal, both 
parlies prejiared for the horrible 
and barbarous expedient of 
settling their quarrel bv war. 


TREES. 


The Oak is culled the king of trees, 

The A.-«]ieii quivers in the breeze, 

The i'ljplur growo up straight and tall, 

The 1 'each- tree spieuiU along the wall, 

The Sveiiiiiore gi\cs pleusiiiit shade, 

The Willow droops in watery glade. 

The Fir-trco UM’fiil liniber gives. 

The Beech amid the forest lives. 

COLElllDaE’S PRETTY LESSONS. 
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THE ENGLISH TUAVELLEK. 

DORSETSUIKE. 


“ My dear ClIILlillKN, — 

! “ What IS J^iastir Chiyf The 

I word ‘plastic’ means soft, and 
! impressilile, or ea])altlc ot* being 
I moulded into any siiape. The 
! plastic clay ot‘ Dorset "Id re and 
I the hori/ontal stratum of 
j* vlai/ are as worthy of norii‘e as 
the I’ortlaud and rurbeek 
I stones, or Corfe Castle. 

“'Die jilates ami cuj»s and 
saucers ^\hich hold your daily ; 
food, should daily remind yoiiof j 
the Dorsetshire clay. It is not ; 
only ])lastic, but is very soft 1 
and linn ; it is, therefore, sent , 
to the I’otteries of Statlordshiic. | 
There it is mixed liy the potter 
with Hints >\hich have been 
‘ calcined’ and ground into 
apowder; the whole then forms 
a line paste, which is the mate- 
j rial for erockery-N>arc. The 
I use of the pipe-clay I must 
I leave you to imagine. 

I “ The piWwf e of Dorsetshire 
occupied my attention, after 
tlie soil. The greater part of 
the laud is pasturage, and 
beautiful sheeji downs. If you 
remember the words of the 
shepheid on Salisbury Plain, 
the North and South Downs of 
Dorset>hire form the fouith 
hranvk of the “chalk formation.” 

I The chalk, however, ends in this 
county. T'he principal sheep 
country is round the capital, 
DoJtc'iiESTEit. It is said that 
within eight miles of that city, 
170,000 sheep and lambs are 
kept. No wonder then that the 
poet Dyer talks of 


** Doroliestrlan fields 

Where fioc'ks iiiimirii (uus whiten all 
till* land.” 

“The tine fleeces of these 
• sheej) are used in the Western 
I woollen mamifactiires, of which 
j 1 spoke in my last letter ; each 
I sheej> yieldn about three and 
! lialf pounds of wool. Mo.stofthe 
! early hinise-lainhs of which the 
; Londoners arc so fluid, are the 
' young of the Dorsetshire ew'es. 

“Cows as well as sliccp, arc 
fattened on the Dorsclsliirei»as- 
lurcs — the Dorsetshire butter 
is very famous iu Jjondon; it is 
^old as ‘ fresh butter.’ Many 
of the dairymen in this couniy 
/n/e their rows of the farmers, 
paying ^8 or J£10 for the use 
of the cow, during the season. 

“'riic Dorsetshire c/irc.se is 
also liked on account of the' 
streaks of blue mould, found 
rniiiiing through it. 

“ FItiTj hentpj ami sain fain 
are other Dorsetshire products. 

‘‘The jirincipal rivers of the 
county, are the Stovk and the 
Eu(»me, on which are situated 
some important towns. 

“ The capital is Dorchester. 
This town is pleasantly situ- 
I ated. It is on the river Eroiiie. 
Tw<i-thirdsof thetow'ii are sur- 
rounded by a delightful, well- 
shaded walk. Its trade is very 
trifling. 

“ Horchester may he remem- 
bered as one of the places visited 
by the cruel Judge JeflVics. 
You may remember that, in the 
reign of James II , this man 
tried the people of the Western 
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counties A\lio hud tiikcn part in 
the Duke of Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion. Of thirty persons brought 
for trial, he sentenced twenty- 
nine to death. On the follow- 
ing day, he ordered eighty more 
to be executed. 

“Dorchester was called by 
the Saxons Donreenster. Pro- 
bably the lirst syllable is derived 
from the ancient Pritish word 
din\ water; cftaaler is the Saxon 
word for port, or town. 

“ Jf you look at the map of 
Dorsetshire, yon will see \Vey- 
wnnlh Huy adjoining the isle of 
Portlainl. Here is the town of 
Wkymoii'i II, a very ancient sea- 
port. 'riiis town furnished six 
of the, ships sent to attack the 
Spanish Armada. It was a de- 
clining ]>laee until the end of 
the last century, when it was 
visitc<l tor its sea-bathing. In 
1781) (leorge 111. liad a ro}al 
lodge built there ; and, ns the 
climate is mild, the sands 
sniootii and firm, and the slope 
gradual, and there is a fine 
brf)ad tci race, a mile long, culled 
tin; K.splamnle, it has now be- 
come a favourite watering- 
place. 

“ PuiDPORT is on the western 
part of the coast. It would 
have been an important place, 
but unfortunately the harbour 
is liable to be choked by sand. 
It has manufaelurcs of rope, 
sail-cloth, and shoe-thread. 

“Petween Ihidportand Wey- 
mouth is AniiorsJiLiKY, remark- 


able for its share in the mackerel 
fishery of this coast. 

“ In the eastern corner of the 
coast, near Purbeck Isle, is an 
important sea - jiort, called 
Poole. It has much trade, 
and oyster and other lisherics. 

“ Plandford is another town 
of some importance: it has a 
small manufacture of buttons.” 

nOTlSETSHTRK. 

(Shape and boundaries.) — . 
J)oiseishire has an iruujular 
shape. It is bounded on the 
north by Someksetmiire and 
Wiltshire, on the south by the 
English Channel, on the east 
by Hampshire, and on the west 
by Devonshire. 

(Soil and produce.) — T'wo- 
thirds of the eouiify ate pasture- 
land ; the beautiful tioirus from 
the chnfk’hilfs are whitened with 
innumerable sheep ^ product uif Jine 
wool and hoiise-tainb. iJorset- 
shtte butter is iiiurh eaten in Lon- 
dotty and the cheese is also t/nod. 
The plastic riat/y potters clai/y 
l^urbeelc and Tort land stoneSy are 
also important products. 

(Surface.) — 77/c' ancient ruin 
o/*CoKi E Castle in this county 
has an historical interest. 

(Rivers .) — The piincipal ri- 
vers are the Frome and the 
Stour. 

(C.ijiital and towuis .) — The 
capital is Dorghkster. The 
other impottanl towns aiCy Wey- 
mouth, PRIDPORT, AjJROTS- 
jiURY, Poole, oar/ P lan deord. 


THE OLD MAN’S REMINISCENCES. 
Worn you and 1 wore young, dear. 

How gaily fiew the time ; 

How blithe the wild birds snug dear, 

In sweet spring’s early prime ! 
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I 


Caniyln, 


I’m sure siicli joyous music ne’er 
Trilled from encli lit lie tongue, 

As tlic glud notes wo loAcd to lieiir 
When you and I were young ! 
llcmcmber you the daisied heaths 
Wlicro we so often met, 

And twined the wild How ers into wreaths 
While yet with dew-drops wot? 

Oh ! Tune, the wizard, as lie parsed, 

No shadow yet had flung 
Hope’s sunny Ijeaming to o’erenst, 

When you and I were young. 

Ilcmomher you the sparkling stream, 

Where the pale lily heiit f 
How brightly did its small waves gleam. 

All singing as they went ! 

Singing to cheer tlie drooping flower 
Thai o'er the waters hung : 

Ay ! we have watelied it b\ the hour. 

When you and 1 were young. 

The lilies bloom there still, dear, 
rftill Hows the tiny river, 

And there’s mufeie in the rill, dear, 

And the Mowers are bright as ever; 

But now' the fairy .spell is o’er 
Which to the loved scene elniig, 

And ne’er again shall we feel more 
Ah wo lelt when we were young. 

What w'ould’st thou gi^e to huiiiihou back 
Again those gulden hours, 

AVlien all life's worn and dii.^lv ti*ae'«c 
Was strewn with ."Uiiiiiicr llowers, 

And not u single thorn to w'uund 
The rosy hods among? 

But Mowers arc gone, and fliorns are found, 
iSinee you and I were young. 

And yet ours have been happy lives, 

And thou hast been to me 
The l>est of friends, the hesl of wives — 

An<l what am 1 to ti ee? 

Oh ! that fond smile, that gentle tone 
Tell that “not all unstrung 
Is the sweet cord of iiiiinon'’ 

We felt when we were joiing. 

And thou art even more helovod, 

Thau ill thy summer ju'ime, 

For truth like thine may host bo proved 
By the stern toueh nf time ! 

Anil life hath vet full many a ray 
Of light, for love hath Hung 
A ehastened halo round our way, 
mnee you and I were young. n.A.r. 

1.55 




10th Week. FRIDAY. Grammar. 

KTYMOI.OOY. 

Chapter III. 
hecapitijlation. 


1\ We have talked of the 
different sorts of verlis, and 
their different infieetions. It 
will he well now to coininit the 
prineipal partieiilar.s to memory. 
Get your slate, Ion, and write a 
memory lesaoii. I will dictate. 

Memory Lesson .5. 
KTYMOLOUY. 
the inklections ani* dif- 
ferent SORTS OF VERRS. 

1. Tin re are several kinds of 
verhs^ viz,, the aoiive transi- 
tive, .suvh as 1 kdl ; the aciive 
IXTRANSIITVK, suvh asi cry j 
the PASSIVE, such as 1 am fed; 
the NEUTER, such as I have; 
and the au.xiliary veru, such 
as 1 am : the pat of these verbs 
are either '^simple,” such as 1 
cry; or compound,*^ such «.v 1 
was cryiiij;. 

2. '1 het e are difei cut manners 
of ejc/oessiny an action; the 
alterations ivhich are made in the 
verbs to ejcpress these dijjerences 
are called “moof/s.” The Jive 
moods are the potential, such 
as 1 euii eat; the indicative, 
such as 1 cat ; the sunJUNCfiVE, 
such ns if I eat ; the imperative, 


such as Kat ; and the infini- 
tive MOODS, such as To cat. 

3. There are also parts of a 
verb which participate in the 
naiu P oj' both adjectives and 
verbs, 'These are called PARTI- 
CIPLES, such as running, killed. 

4. There are difaent times 
for pei formiuy an action. The 
injlections of the verb which ex- 
p/ess these times are called tenses. 
There are three imperjecl lenses, 
such as, 1. PRESENT, I fear; 2. 
imj»erfect, 1 was fearinpj ; 
3. FUTURE- Ml l‘ERFECT, 1 shall 
fear; and three jwtfect tenses, 
such as, 4. pERFEt;r, 1 have 
feared ; !>. imperficct, I had 
feared; and (>. !« uni re-per- 
fect, 1 .shall ha\e feared. 

5. Adveibs do not form their 
tenses and jfuitiriples in the same 
way. Those which futm their 
pet feet tense by addiiiy d or cd 
to the jnesent aie called recu- 
LAR VhRJis, such as love, loved; 
and those which form the peijcct 
tense by chauyiny the vowel of 
the present are railed irrec ii lar 
VER iiS, as write, wrote. There 
are also contracted and 

MIXED VERBS. 


RECAlTrULATOJtY QUKSTIONS ON THE WHOLE 
OE THE THIRD CHA1*TER. 

NOUNS. 

1. Make a sentence contain- ( line, feminine, neuter, and 
ing a PROPER and a common I common genders. 

NOUN. I 3. (AWie/-.) Another con- 

2. {Gender.') Others con- 1 taining a singular and a 
taining nouns of the mascu- I plural noun. 
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4. A sentence with a noiin 
ending; in y and another ending 
in ey^ in the plural. 

Anotlier with the Avords 
hiij\ child, and foot, in the 
plural. 

C. Another with the words 
s?tn, France, and sheep, in the 
plural. 

7. (^Person,') Form a sentence 
containing nouns in tlie first, 
SECOND, and third persons. 

• 8. (fyVi.se.) Form a sentence 

containing nouns as the nomi- 
native, possessive, and objective 
case. 

0. Another in which the 
possessive ease has no s after 
the apostrophe. 

ADJECTIVES. 

10. (Deytee.) Form a sen- 
tence containing adjeetives in 

the POSITIVE and COMPARATIVE 
DEGREES. 

11. Another Avith the adjec- 
tive maynijicent in the com- 
parative and SUPERLATIVE 
degree.s; and Avitli a numeral 
adjective. 

12. Another with little, red, 
many, and yay, in the diirereiit 
degrees ; and say Avhy their 
degrees are so ibrmed, 

PRONOUNS. 

13. (Gender.) Mention all 
the personal pronouns in the 

MASCULINE, FK.AIININK, COM- 
MON, and NEUTER GENDER. 

14. (Number.) Form a .sen- 
tence with the two personal 
pronouns in the singular, and 
two in the plural number. 

1. '). {Person.) A sentence con- 
taining pronouns of the first, 
SECONi>, and third person. 


Another Avith the same pro- 
nouns in the plural number. 

16. {(Jase.) Form a sentence 
containing the pronoun I in 
the nominative, possessive, j 
and oiwECTivE cases — also ■ 
seven scntciuics each containing 
one of the pronouns ihon, he, 
she, it. we, yon, and they, in all 
three cases. 

17. Form two sentences each 
containing one of the demon- 
STRATIA'K PRONOUNS ill tllC, j 

singular and plural number. I 

18. Write a sentenee eon- I 
taining the word that used both 
as a DEMONSTRATIVE and a 
RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

19. Form four .“cntcneos cJich 
rontaining a distrihutivk pro- 
noun. 

20. Make four sentences each 
containing one of the interro- 
gative PRONOUNS. 

21. Make four sentences 
each containing three indefi- 
nite PRONOUNS. 

VERBS. 

22. (Voices.) M.ike a sen- 
tence containing an aci'ivk 
transitive and an active 
intransitive verb. 

23. Another containing a 
passive and a neuter verr. 

24. (Moods ) Write the verb 
to eat in live dill’erent moods. 

2.'>. (Tenses.) Write the verb 
to keep ill the six tenses of the 
indicative mood, arranging the 
imperfect and perfect tenses in 
their proper onler. 

26. Write the same verb in 
the four tenses of the potential 
mood. 

27. Make a sentence con- 
taining two PRESENT partici- 
ples. 
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28. Mukc another sentence 
containing two perfect par- 

TICII'Ll-.S. 

20. J<"orni a sentence con- 
tain in^ a present and perfect 
p.'irtici|)Ic used as adjectives. 

.*)(). Write a sentence con- 
taining the present and perfect 
tenses of an irregular verb. 

31. Another containinj^ the 
same tenses of a jieg ular verb. 

32. Another containing a 
MIXED VERB in tlic present and 
perfect tenses. 

33. Another containing a 
contracted VERB ill tlicprcsent 
and perfect tenses. 

ADVERBS. 

34. Write six sentences, each 
containing one of the following 
kinds of a<lvcrhs : adverbs of 

MANNER, TIME, PLACE, QUAN- 
TITY, NUMBER, AFFIRMATION, 
and NEGATION. 


ARTICLES. 

35. Write a sentence con- 
taining the articles a, an, and 
the, 

PREPOSITIONS. 

36. Write a sentence con- 
taining a preposition wliich 
shows the connection between 
a pronoun and a noun. 

37 Another sentence with a 
pre]iosiiiuu showing the con- 
nection betwee?! a verb and a 
noun. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

38. Write a sentence con- 
taining one conjunction. 

3‘). Another containing two 
conjunctions. 

40. Another containing three 
conjunctions. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

41. Write three sentences 
each coutaining an interjection. 


THE GJIASSIIOPPER AND CRICKET. 

CuEHN little vanlter in the sunny grnss, 

(’atching your heart up at the feel of .Tunc ; 

Solo voice left stirring ’midst the la/.y noon, 

When e’en the bees lag ut the summoning brass: 

And you, warm little housekceiicr, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon. 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksomc tune 
Nick the glad silent moments ns they pass : 

Oh, sweet and lin^ cousins, that belong 
One to the liclds, tlic other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunsluiie ; both, though sinnll, arc strong 
At your clear hearts; and both were sent on earth 
To ring in ilioughtful ears this natural song, 

In-doors and out, summer and winter — mirth. 

LEian HUNT. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


P. We have talked of the 
valleys, iiioiintaiiis, pasture land, 
eliiiiate. j^hieiers, rivers, lakes, 
ainl avahiiiehes of Switzerlund. 
Now let us see wluit sort of a 
pvoph' live in this country. 

L, We supposed them to be a 
hanh' people. 

Such is the ease. They arc 
"cnerally robust and haud.soine. 
Their tlress is very simple, and 
so jil.so is tlieir foo<l ; it consists 
ofiuilk, rye-bread, \\alnut-eakes, 
and ;:(»at's flesh. Many of the 
jiCMpie, it is said, are doomed to 
live ami die in the place where 
they ^^erc Ijoin, kuowinj' little 
of cNciits heytiiid their ncigh- 
bourlmod. This is not the case 
with all; many eu^ajjc them- 
selves as valets and j^entlemcn’s 
servants, but when they have 
thus earned and saved enoHj^h 
money they return to their own 
eouiitiy. Others again recruit 
in fnreigu armies. So general 
w.a.^ this habit once, that in .some 
cantons it is now prohibited. 
Numbers living in the moun- 
tainous parts arc guides, mule- 
teers, and innkeepers, and in 
thc'*e ])rolcssious they .seem to 
be sellish and grasping. 

The Swiss arc mostly of the 
Reformed religion ; for it was at 
CJ(*ne\a that the celebrated 
C'l/rin laboured, while the re- 
former ZuirKjlins was equally 
zealous at Zurich. A consider- 
able number, however, are 
Catholics. 

The lampiage of the Swiss 
differs as much as their reli- 
gion. This is owing to their 


different races; for the south- 
western part of the country 
contains Celtic jcoplc, and 
may be calleil “Kreneli Swil- 
zerland,” while the opposite 
part, inhabited by fiermanic 
races, m.av be"* called “ Cernian 
Swir/.eiland.” 

The political di\isions of the 
country are, however, the most 
remarkable. Switzerland is di- 
vided into tw'cnry-tw'o .small 
states eallecl cantons. These 
little cantons are like .separate 
nation.s, for they arc imlepend- 
ent of each otlu*r,eaeh luivingits 
own government. The largest 
ofthe.se cantons is Herne, and 
the city of Herne is accounted 
the capital of Switzerland. 

IV. Has each canton its own 
king, papa? 

J\ No ; the people of Swit- 
zcrhinddo notajiprove ofking.s ; 
in nearly every canton the peo- 
ple govern them.selves. In some 
cantons, if the jicojile wish to 
make a new law, those who 
have a right to vote assemhlc 
together, and when a sulheient 
majority approve of the j>ropo- 
.sal, it becomes a law accord- 

I 

Jon, Hut T want to know if 
the.'jc independent .states form 
one country? Who governs 
Sw'ilzerhmd ? Who governs all 
the states? 

P, They are governed by a 
committee, or ])arliament, if 
you like so to call it, which 
consists of members sent from 
each canton. The i)ro])cr name 
for this assembly is the Diet. 
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Some cantons send two mem- 
bers, some three, and some 
four— in all fifty-one. This Diet 
declares war or makes peace for 
the whole nation, and attends 
to the general business. 

I should be glad to show you 
how those cantons became con- 
nected, but the history of Swit- 
zerland is very intricate. In 
very early times Switzerland 
was under the power of Home ; 
it was afterwards subject to 
Germany and A ustria. A ustria 
tried to extend its power and to 
enslave the whole country, but 
the liberty of Switzerland was 
secured by William Tdl^ of 
whom you have doubtless heard. 
The wars for freedom against 
Austria and France, begun by 
the great Swiss patriot in 1307, 
were some of the most deter- 
mined struggles ever recorded in 
history. They were almost as 
remarkable as those of ancient 
Greece against Persia. It was 
not until about 200 years after 
that the allairs of Switzerland 
were settled. 

The town and manufactures 
of this country arc as worthy of 
notice as the cantons. Ever 
since the time of Tell, Switzer- 
land has been a manufacturing 
country. 

Berne, the capital, and Ge- 
neva, are the two largest cities, 
the lat ter manufacturing 1 00,000 
watches, principally gold, every 
year, besides musical boxes and 
watches. 

Zurich has in its dific,,'ent 
towns immense silk manufac- 
tures. Silk handkerchiefs, rib- 
bons, and cotton prints are here 
famous. The weaving is carried 
on in the cottages, so that the 
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men and w’omcn work in the 
fields and at home— even the 
children, when they ciune home 
from school, are employed in 
winding silk. 

The cantons of St. Gall and 
Basle have similar manufac- 
tures. Indeed the manufac- 
tures of silks, cotton-prints, 
watches, and jewellery, have 
long been famoris in Switzer- 
land. 

L. Now wp will make a 
lesson on SwitzeiUnd, papa? 

SWITZERLAND, 

1. Switzerland is the small- 
est roiinhy in Euro/m^ and is 
situated between Italy, Germany, 
and France. 

2. It is fa mans for it.s moun- 
tains called The Ali*s, its 
valleys, pastures, lales, livers, 
ylariers, and avalanches, 

3. The principal mountains are 
Mont Bi.anc, St. Bernard, 
and St. Gotiiard. The princi- 
pal lakes, Geneva, Constance, 
Zurich, Likernk, <Sy;. The 
principal rivers the Bhine, the 

lllIONK, 

4. The inhabitants are hardy 
and strong. Some live by making 
butter and cheese, and by other 
produce of their pa.sture-land. 
Some engage themselves ns set'- 
vant.s, or .soldiers to foreigners; 
others live ns guides and muleteers; 
and others by man ufacturhtg silk, 
cotton-prints, watches, 

.*). Switzei'land is a 7epublie 
divided into twenty-two^ cantom. 
It was formerly subject to Aus- 
tria and G*‘rmany, and it now 
owes its freedom to a long and 
hei'oic struggle begun by the pa- 
triot William Tell and others, 
in the year 1307. 
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MIC lie Y. 


Ion. ])o you kTH)\v, papii, tliat 
,I can nialvc a iinnal talc? At 
lea.st, T tliink 1 can, if }ou will 
let nn* tr\. 

/*. \Vli\ ili> }on think so? 

Ton. liccan.se .sonictliini; the 
tcaclicr at our scliool tint la.^t 
week reiniinli (I me of the tale 
siliont Mr. Moiris. lint perhaps 
)on are tiled t)f healing about 
our school? 

No); let me hear. 

Ion. Voti know' Mr Tasker, 
j jiajia, tlie teacher of our cla^.s: 
j lie i.s a >erv kind teacher, hut 
I very strict. If the ho\s <loii’t 
I ^mt tiirou;^li all the Icjj.soiih they 
j lia\e to do, he lias no inerc\ on 
I Iheni. As we were coming; 

home from .seliocd the other day, 

; William Harvey wa.s lalkiii}; 
j about hi.> hi;; kite. You know 
, that his is the lie.st kite on the 
! common; it ;;oe.> up a wonder- 
. fill liei;;ht, and i.s \erv sternly 
1 indeed. When he was telliii;; 

■ U.S how hi;;h hi.s kite went last 
, time, a new' boy, who has jn.st 
come from America, said, I 
have a kite that will lly hi;;her 
I than \our.s; I’ll warrant that it 
' is a better one than your.s, ami 
a very dillereiit shape.” 

“What .slia])e is it?” 1 asked. 

“ Ah, that 1.S tellin;;!” he said. 
“You must wait till yon .see it. 
i’ll back my kite against llar- 


v(‘v*s, or that of any hov in the 
school ” 

“Will Mui?” sail! Harvey; 
“then on Wcdnc.«da\ alieriioon 
all of U.S in the lirst cla-s\vill 
go on the common and ti \ both 
kites — that is, if we all get 
tbiough onr recapitulation.” 

- /*. What IS that, Ion? 

Inn. 'I'he recapitulation of 
some Latin: it wa.s a very hard 
les.son for ns, and it cosl each 
of n.s four hours; for we bad to 
give the Latin for the ICnglrsh 
of 200 lines of ()v id. 

And did vm all le.arn it? 

Jon. No; Willi.ini Harvey, 
the hoy whom we wanted so 
))artienlarly, was lurm‘d. It. 
wasn’t Ins fault: be nev er liaidly 
mi.s.sesa li’sson ; but .some li lends 
came on T’ne.sday evening to 
.see hi.s lilt her, and he was 
wanted. 

Yon .should have seen how 
anxious all the hoys in the cl.-iss 
weie that he should gel through 
hi.s Jaitin. The lirst b«)y went 
through Ids part ]ierfectly, and 
.so did the second ami tlie 
third. William was fourth ; hnr 
he stammered at some ol the J 
hard line.s, and his ])art was 
passed on to the next. A\'e 
thought he would get tlirongli 
the next ten lines, tor tliey were 
very ea.s}’ ; hut, w hen M r. Tas- 
IGl 
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kor foimd thut he m;idc two or 
three hJiiinlers, he looketl very 
Hiifi'ry at lilrii. He said, “ You 
have wasted nearly ten minutes 
of our time, just because you 
did not fiive enough of your 
own time to the lesson last 
night. Hemcmhcr, too, how 
you wasted ?//// time yesterday, 
when 3 'ou were turned with 
your algehra. If you make two 
mistakes in the next ten lines, 
you will he turned.” 

This sjiecch frightened Wil- 
liam ; so when his turn came 
again, and he saw the black look 
on his teacher’s face, he ufas 
turned. 

“ It will not do,” said his 
teacher; cannot show you 
any mercy; you must go to 
your jilaec.” 

Oh, Ave were all so vexed 
then ! We were sorry for him, 
and fur ourselves; and I was 
ju.st thinking, *‘(iood-bye to our 
kite -Hying this afternoon,” 
when Nfr. Tasker called him 
back, lie said, “ I had resolved 
not to show mercy to any who 
might not know this lesson; yet, 
if you can show any reason why 
I should excuse you, I shall be 
very glad.” 

Then we all felt hope again. 
I came out of the idass, and 
said, ‘‘I’lease, sir, let me tell 
you.” Then 1 explained all 
about it. 

And what then? 

/on. Why, then he was for- 
given, of course. Our tea her 
is a very kind man, and he likes 
to bo merciful as well as kind ; 
for though he Avas angry with 
Willikm for not bringing an ex- 
(Mise to say that he didn’t know 
the lesson, he would not punish 
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him, because his father had hin- 
dered him. No ; he was kind 
and merciful too ; so avc all 
had a good half-holiday, and 
William’s kite boat the Ameri- 
can’s, wliich was a A-^cry ciuions 
one. *Twas a circulur shape, 
and went up very high, but 
was not a good ilic*r--it bad 
no steadiness, and “wabbled” 
about. 

P. And wlint moral lesson 
can yon make from such a talc 
as that. Ion? 

/on. A very good one, I 
think : — that it’s good to he 
merciful as well as kind. If 
our teacher had not been “ slow 
to anger,” and kept bis anger 
down even when be said he 
could not, why. be Avould have 
done an unkind thing — he 
Avould liave punished George, 
and all of us too. 

W. That is just the lesson I 
was going to make; because, if 
you remember, though Mr. 
Morris was a benevolent man, 
he wjusn’t always merciful; and 
you see what happened. He 
was doing great kindness to the 
poor Avoman and her family by 
relieving them; hut, after all, 
he had actually caused their 
trouble, by not being “plen- 
teous in mercy” to their friend, 
John Clay. 

P. Yes, BENEVOLENCE and 
MERCY mean nearly the same 
thing. Benevolence is giving to 
others the coinpa.ssion which 
they have not earned or de- 
served; and mercy is giving to 
others compassion Avhich they 
do net deserA'c. So learn to 
try and practise both toge- 
I tiler. 



STAMENS AND PISTILS PRESENT. 


11th Week. 


TUESDAY. 


Botany. 


]?ECAP]TULATION. 


TT^. I STiorLD like, pnpa, to ' classes, tlic onler«, and some 
nisikc a loiifT inomory lesson «m examples of each class. I liiivc 
all that you linve told ns about here a table, ])nnted by Mr. 
the system of Linnams. llufro Keid, in his little work 

P. Vciy well; we will do so “The Sj'ieiicc of Jlotany.” You 
to-dny. We will w'rite the may learn from this, afterl have 
distinctions and names of the made a few alterations in it. 


THE SYSTEM OF LINNAEUS. 


CLASSES. 


\ j' r 1 stamen 
l I 2 stanicDfl 

S Sj , Jl Hlamcna 

® ::£ ■§ 4 stamens 

.d 5 stamens 

^ S I 6 stamens 

^ a / 7 stamens . 

g g c; 8 stamens 

55 /.5 ^ 9 stamens 

fc / -^ Tto 1 ^ stiimeijs 
^ \ .2 ^ 1 1 1 to 19 stamens 

^ -2 g 20 or more on the calyx 

' ® 2 I receptacle 

^ j 2 lon» and 2 short 

m § [4 long and 2 short 

w ^ f In 1 bundle 

o bundles 

^ ^Mn several do. 

s « (.By the A others 
\ SfamenH united to the Phtil 
doth kinds of llowcrs on each) 

. plant i 

i ;'| One kind of flower on each plant 
3 » 3 Perfect flowers, or with stamens > 
I ^ i only , or jristi Is only, on the same 
or on different plants . . . 

Stamens and Pistils absent or not visible 


h stamens^ 
m the same ( 

»....) 


1 . MONANDRIA. 

2. DIANDRTA. 

R. TRIANDRTA. 

4. TETRANDItlA. 

6 . PRNTANDRIA. 

6 . HRNANDllTA. 

7. ITRPT’ANDRIA. 

P. OCTANDRIA. 

9. ENNEANDRIA. 
10. DROANDRIA. 

Jl. DODRCANDRIA. 

12. ICOSANDIITA. 

13. POLYANDRIA. 

14. DIDYNAMIA. 

15. TKTRADYNAMIA. 

16. MONADELPHIA. 

17. DIADBLPHIA. 

18. POLYADRLPJIIA. 

19. SYNGENKSIA. 

20. GYNANDRIA. 

21. MON(BCIA. 

22. DKEGIA. 

23. POLYGAMIA. 

24. CRYPTOGAMIA. 
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I THE LINN7EAN SYSTEM. 

OBDEES. 

3. Monog’jnia, Di^fynin. 

y. Monogyiiia, Dij'ynin, Trigynia. 

3. Monog'yiiiii, Dig-ynia, Ti-igyniii. ! 

4. Monogynia, Digynia, Trigyniu, Totragynia. j 

ij. Monogyiiia, Digynia, Tri-, Tctra-, Pcuhi-, J*oly-gyj»i:i, | 

G. Muiiogynia, Digyiiia, Tngynia, Polygynia. 

7. M<in()gynia, JJjgynia, Tctragynia, IFoiitagynia. 

! 8. Monogynia, J)igyiiia, 'rngynia, Tetragyaia. 

j y. Alunogyaia, Trigynia, lioxagynia. 

10. Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia, Pentagynia, Dceagynia, 

11, ^[onogyniJl, Digynm, Tri-, Tctra-, PoiKa-, IIcxu-, I)o(icca-g}ma. 

IxJ. Monogynia, Digynia, Pentagynia, Polygynia. 

I 1:J. ]Monogynin, Digynia, Tri-, Tctra-, Penta-, Poly-gynia. 

U. (jJynmosperrnia, ^ee<lH naleO. 

^‘2. Angior^pennin, HcedH in a socil-vcrtsel. 

J - f 1. Siliculosa, soc<U in a ailiciila, or .‘«liort and round pod. 

^ 2. Silniuosa, Heeds in a Mluiua, or long and narrow pod. 

IG. Triandria, Pentandria, llept-, Oct-, Dee-, Dodee-, Poly-andria. j 

17. Pentandria, Ilexandria, Octandria, JJccuiidria. 

18. Dodecandria, Polyandrui. I 

fl. Jiipialis, all the llorets perfect. 

I 2. Snperllua, florets of tlie di.^k perfect, ray with pistils only. 

!J. Pruatrunea, lloiidH of the diak perfect, of the ray having ncitlier | 
i BtainenH nor pistils. 

(^4. Ncccssaria, llorets of disk, stamens only; of ray, pistils only. 

20. Monandria, Diandria, He iiidria. 

o] ( Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, Tetrandria, Pentandria, Ilex-, 
t Oct-, Icosaiidria, Polyaiidria, Moniulclphia. 

22. Jilonandria, to Dodecandria, leosandria, Polyaiidria, Monadelpliin. 

22. Morupcia, Dneeia. 

24. Filices, Musci, llcpaf’se, Algic, Fungi. 
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Examples of each Class. 

1. M.arc’s tail, star Avort, stone | larks])iir.inonkslioo<l,colimil)ine, 
'"’ort. I .anemone, eelamline, clematis, 


I 2. Safic, lilac, speedwell, 

pepper, i»rivcr, asli, ciieli.inter’s 
ni;rlit-slijidc, duekwoejl. 

;i. Crocus iris, Avlioat, oats, 
and other corn plants, valerian, 
water cliickweed, many jj;rass(‘s. 
I 4. 'rea.sel, ])laiitaiii, holly, 

I * lamdweed, woodrutr. 

Primrose, violet, cirrant, 

I carrot, Jiemlock, cluckweeil, 

I thrift, flax, mou'>etail, scoi-jnon- 
1 j^rass, l)n«;loss, Ixijr-beaii, jnm- 
I)einel, convolvnlus, campanula, 
iieuhane, Imiieysuckle, ivy, eltn. 

0. Simudroj), lily, rice, sorrel, 
dock, tulip, <laifo(lil, star of 
i liethlehem, Solomon’s seal, 

I iiish. 

I 7. Horse - <‘hcstnut, chick- 

I Aveed.* AA inter ^o’een. 

I 8. Hilherrv, lieatli, ])ersicaria, 

I evening; jirimrose, a\ hortleherry, 
j ma|)le. 

I 9. Jjaiircl, rhubarb, llowerin;; 

I rush. 

! 10. Kuo, jiink, etoue-crop, 

; lychnis. calch-llA. 
j 11. Aj^riniony, spurge, inij'- 

! nonette, honseleek. 

12. Plum, cherry, apple, 
bramble, strawberry, ])car, nie;i- 
doAASAvect, rose. 

i;3. P‘>ppy, lime-tree, peony, 

1 

* The only Jirttiali specimen of 
this class. 


j Avhite Avater-lily, yellow A\ater- 
lily, rock rose, crowfoot, bnt- 
! terenp. 

i 14. Mint, thyme, ftfxoilovc, 
'ground iAy, dead nettle, hore- 
i ln>uml, yellow laltle, toad-flax, 
, siiapdrai^on. 

j l.>. Shepherd’s juirse, Avall- 
floAver, stock, tnrnij). ctibba^^e, 
mustard, radish, cand\ -tuft, sea- 
kale. 

lb. (loraninui, common mal- 
loAA', camellia, stork's - hill, 
imirsbmallow. 

I 17. Pea, broom, clover, la- 
! bnrnum, acacia, fumitory, fnr/.e, 
vctcii. 

18. Orange, St. John’s Avort. 
10. Tbi.stlc, dandelion, daisy, 

I p’oiindsek suntlower, marij;oId, 
sow-thistle, lettuce, ImwkAvccd. 

’ 20. Oreliis, ladies* tresses, 

i ladies* slipper. 

I 21. Spiirjje, scdjics. 

I 22. AVillow, mistletoe, hoj), 

, i>oplar, juniper, ycAv. 

2.'{. Only one order of Hritish 
I jdants under this class — the 
, atreplex, or orachc. 

I 24. /V/as, such as common 
, brake, maidenhair, and spleen, 
i horsetail, clnh-nioss. Sea-wtuls^ 

* such as seal let jdoesirniuin, jnir- 
’ j)le hiveraml ;ireen laver, dulse, 

I red eerarium, common ectoe.ir- 
'■ pns, A^arioiis ami lichens. 


I 


TUB niJITBUFLlRS. 

Tlicir winps nil j'lorioiis to behold, 
llodropt Avith nKiire, jet, and t^nld, 

AV'ide tlicir display ; the sprini'leil dew 
Ihjlleets tlicir eyes and various hue. — OAY. 
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11th Week. WEDNESDAY. History. 


THE STUAKTS?. 

Cir ARLES I. 


When the war with the par- 
liament seemed uiiavoiilable 
Kinjr Charles and his family 
retired to York. That eity 
beeiimc the liea<l quarters of 
the lioyalists, and Luiidori of 
the parliament. 

The whole nation now divided 
itself into two ])arties. Thtee- 
foiirths of the nobility and 
jjentry, the bishops, and the 
Universities <)f Oxford and 
Cambrijljre took the part of the 
kinj^. These royalists were 
termed Cavaliers, because so 
many of them were horsemen. 
They were ba<lly supplied with • 
arms and ammunition, for the 
parliament possessed the ports 
and the powder magazines. 
They were, however, the king’s 
faithful servants ; many devoted 
their whole fortunes to his 
cause; the University of Ox- 
ford melte<l down all their 
plate ; and the queen went 
to Ifollaml to sell her jewels, 
and buy weapon^. The king’s 
standard was therefore soon 
raised at Nottingham ; on it 
was written, “ Give to Ctesar 
his due” The king himself 
eommanded, and he was assisted 
by Trinee llupcrt and Prince 
Maurice, sons of the Elector 
Talatinc. 

The friends of the parliament 
consisted of the Puritans, and 
those engaged in trade and 
commerce, particularly the peo- 
ple of the eastern (‘oast of Eng- | 
land; for at that time there was i 
more trade in those parts than in ' 
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the west. These parUamenta- 
rians were called Uounuueads, 
because they W'ore short hair. 
They were lirmly attached to 
their cause; for zeal for religion, 
and hatn'd to Popery, as well 
as the love of freedom, ani- 
mated their actio. is. Like the 
royalist.*!, they showed their 
faithfulne.ss by contributing 
their money; they willingly 
paid the heavy taxes made l)y 
the parliament, even one which 
re<iiiircd them to give up one 
meal a week, and pay the 
money thus saved. They con- 

• tributed voluntardy inciedible 
sums; many a rich Londoner 
brought his plate to bo coined, 
and the women gave up their 
boilkins and thimbles. The 
lea<ler of their army was the 
Earl of Essex, while John 
Hampden trained and coiu- 
maiidcd the militia of Berk- 
shire. 

The first great battle between 
the tw'O parties was fought at 
Edtjediill, in AVarwickshire. 
Nearly five thousand men arc 
said to have been killed, and 
the greatest advantage was 
gained by the king. More bat- 
tles were quickly fought, at 
Bristol, Newbury, and other 
pl.ices; and, on the whole, the 
fir.st “campaign,” ending in 
1643, was in Charles’s favour. 

It is, however, dreadful to 
think of two armies, composc«l 

I of the same nation, meeting to 

I kill each other ; of friends and 

* relations who spoke the same 
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language, who were fuTiiiliar 
with each other, and luid sat 
by the same iireside, rising up 
to cut one anotlicr in pieces. 
During this first cainpuigii two 
of the greatest nien, John 
Hampden and Lord Falkland, 
were killed. 

I’he accounts of such battles 
had better be passed over, and 
forgotten. It is said that, in 
all, there was little military 
order. The cavaliers used to 
rush u])on the enemy only to j 
cut down as many as possible, | 
or pursue them to death. The : 
first a])pearance of superior j 
order was seen in the regiment i 
of horse eommaiided by Oliver | 
Cromwell, a man whose per- 
severance and skill served, as 
you will soon see, to raise him 
to the highest authority. 

In tlie second campaign the 
power of both parties w as nearly 
balanced. They therefore 
looked for help from their 
neigliliours. The parliament 
was assisted by the Scots, who 
sent tlieir old general, tlic Earl 
of Leveii, witli an army of 
2(),()(i() men. The king w'as 
assisted by the Irish. Tlie two 
])rincipal leaders of the Itound- 
hcad party were Oliver Crom- 
well and Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
I5y their skill and courage they 
soon gained great advantages 
over tlie king. 

The great liattlc of the cam- 
paign was fought at Marston 
Moor, when both armies con- 
tained nearly a.*), 000 men. The 
king’s forces were commanded 
by Frince Itupcrt, hut he was 
defeated by Cromwell, who hud 
a cliosen body of troops wliich 
he calletl his “ ironsides.” Other 


buttles were fought during the 
year 1644, hut the Koyalisi" 
never recovered the blow'. 

Towards the close of the 
year an attempt was made to end 
the dispute by means of a treaty; 
but neither party could agiee 
to terms. About the same 
I time the Commons brought 
Archbishop Laud to trial, con- 
demned, and executed him. 
The same day that he died the 
ceremonies of the ( hiircli were 
totally altered; the J^itnig} was 
aliolished; the modes ot worship 
were made like those of the 
Puritans; whih* the Si-ots’ army 
and the citi/ens of London ga\c 
public thanks for so hapj)y a 
change. 

The third campaign was be- 
gun in 1645. llelore beginning 
ojierations. Fail fax and Crom- 
well employed themsidvcs in 
rcmodelliTig their army. Jt is 
said that “never surely was a 
more singular army established 
than that of the ]iai]iament. 
To the greatest nnmher of the 
regiments chaplains were not 
npjioiiited. ’J'he officers as- 
sumed both sjiiiitnal and mili- 
tary ilntics. During the inter- 
vals of action tliey ga\ c sermons, 
jiraycrs, and exhortations. 
While they poured out their j 
harangues, they mistook that j 
eloquence which flowed in upon 
them for divine illuminations 
from the Holy Spirit. Wher- 
ever they were quartered they 
excluded the minister from his 
pulpit, usurped his yilace, and 
preached to the amlience with i 
all the authority deii\ed from i 
their power and their military 
ex])loils. The piLate soldiers 
were seized with the same 
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I spirit: iiiulMTi (Mithii^iiisin soi/.ed 
f|j(* uliolc army such as was 
I scjirci* over c<|nallc<l. 

! 'Pin* IJoyalists ridimilerl this 
i f.niaticiMii of the pari i ji men tary 
' army, without kjiowiu}' how 
miK-li they had to dread it. 
' They were eqmil. if not siqienor. 
I in n inn her to their enemies. 

' lint they were very lieentions, 
ami were more dreaded hy their 
I fiiemls tlian their enemies. 

When not eiijraj^ed in war they 
I eommilted universal s]Mnl and 
havoc, and their ncip:hhonr- 
hoo<l was laid waste l»y their 
rajiine. 'I'hns e\en many of 
! the kintr's friends wished for 
I Mieeess to tlie parliamentary 
I force's, so as to ])iit an end to 
I th»*s(‘ disorders.” 

The result of this dilTerenee 
i of eharactei was seen in the 
1 last ^ovat hatth*, fonirht at 
* ytisrfu/, in Norrhamptonshin*. 
' Here the leaders of liolh armies 
! distiiinnislied lliemselves; all 
i foii'^ht with infeiis*' ohstinacy, 
I hilt nolhinir could staml the 
reli‘iioiis /i-al of (he* Piiiitans. 
Hriicd oil hy the womlerfiil 
acti\i!v and coiiraj'e of Fair- 
fax ami Cromwell, they fjavc 
the l{(»y.ilisis and the valiant 
J’rince Kiijiert such a defeat 
that the contest for the kinjidom 
was from that time decided. 


There w’cre not many iin- 
])ortant enjragements after this 
liattlc. One stronjj: city after 
another, such as liristol, H.ith, 
and Chester, was taken hy 
the army of the ])ailiament. 
At the close of the year the 
unfortunate kinj: shut liimself 
lip in Oxford for the winter 
st'ason. lien? he; made re])eated 
efforts h.r jieace; ami, hoinpf 
vampiishcfl and humbled, he 
resolved to fjraiit ^.hatever the 
parliament mij^lit <lemand. I5nt 
ins enemies would trust him 
no lonj^er. Fairfax, marched 
to Oxford to besiege it, and 
Charles, rather than run the 
risk of hein^ taken prisoner, 
surrendered himsell’to the army 
of Scots. 

'Phe Scots were t^lnd to re- 
ceive (diaries for llioir own 
advantage. Instead of protect- 
ini' him, th(*y ireacln'rously 
ilefermined to S(‘ll him to the 
])arliainent. A treal\ was 
therefore made, in which they 
agreed to ileli\er up Charles to 
his cuemies for the sum of 
£400,000. After 1 his atrocious 
agreement was fulfil led, the 
Sc«>ts returned home laden with 
plunder. 

'Phils ended this dreadful 
civil w'ar. 


TIIF IliiX ANT) CII10KKX9. 

Srp, sister, wlicr’ the chickens trip, 

All busy ill the inorn ; 

Look how tlieir liciids they dip nrid dip, 

To peek the scattered corn. 

Dour sister, slinll we shut oiir eyes, 

.And the sipfht bn blind I 
N«)r think of Him, wdio food supplies 

To us, niid .'0 mankind ? tiOWi.ES. 

ir,s 
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THE ENGLISH TKAVELLEB. 

St^rMRSKTSlIlllU. 

“ ^Iy pear CiiiLDiiKN, — iiiinatioii lilp ; mind that you rc- 
SoMKRSKTSlIiniO IS Oil tllO inCHlhlT Avliat it IIIOMIIS. * 

N W. of J)or.sctsliirfi. It is tlu* I iliiiik \oii ^\ollld .^ay that it 
lirst county on thn western istfoorllo livciiitliciKM^ddunir- 
coMst which wo have yet reached, hood of I he oolitic fonnation,” 
'IVo days after writiriff iiiy if you ^\cl•e at Ihith, lor, as 
'.last lettc'r, T found myself in (xdite i'^sneh afino-jjrraiiied Irce- 
] the heaiitifiil city of Bath, stone, it answers the jnirpose 
j where 1 hetman to make in(|iiines of the huilder very well, ami the 
! ahoiit the surface and soil of houses of Bath an* built of it. 

I this county. Bath is situated I There is eiiou^di in the nioiiii- 
' in the valley of the tine river tains to build ]»li‘iity nf Baths, 
j A\()n. The* surroumlinj^ hills and other e-ities hesid(*.s, tor the 
I arc not steep, hut they arc re- stratum is in soine]daees MO 
I markable because their sumniifs feet deep, 'riie builders natii- 
eonsist of oolite stone: they arc rally call it “ />o///-stone,” just 
of the “ noli f i<' Jormnf ion ** as a as the peojile in Dorsetshire .«!ay 
j^{?oloGri.«?t would say, just as ho /^w?/icc/j-niarble, or ‘‘ Po/7/wwf/- 
! says thatthechalk hillsareofthc stone.” 

! 'riiis oolilcrock 'J’hc other minerals of this 

I not only crowns the hills, hut county are iutercstin". Soincr- 
I j;reat masses are found scattered setshirc is at tin* south of (ilou- 
I oil the sloiies, and ill some idac(‘s cestershire; ami not far from 
i they form a terrace which pro- Bath is the Sooiermtahiio 
i jects into the subjacent valleys, and Sooth <Un}icv.stir.dim‘ cool- 
\ (I. sec by the {jrauimar lesson of field” Doal. if you remember 
' last week that you have bejruii your freolo^\ les'-ons, is, like the 
j to learn etymology. Now tiiid oolite, one of the strata, of the 
■ ’ » • ' Secondary Tohmation. If 

you weiL to dcsc(*nd some of 
the coal-j)its in this held you 
like to know the etyrnolo'^y of would he struck by the number 
j the word “ oolitic,” Its meaning; of formations which }oiMM)uhl 
is very different from that of pa.ss throu^rh before reachinj^ 
the “ word plastic ” which you the bottom. You would jiass 
heard last WTck. It isderixed nearly all that arc jrencrally 
from the Greek Avords cow, an situated above the coah- snml 
c<jg, and fithoft^ a stone. The and graA'el - sandstone — blue 
stone is so called hecau.ee its and plastic clay — red marl — 
round f^rain so much re.eembles oolite — lias — red samlstonc — 
the c*r}TS in the roe of a fish. You ami soon. You may see what 
• Avill often meet wdth the ter- strata you Avouhl pass bv look- 
j . 169 
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ing ut the geological table in 
Voi. I. of Pleasant Pages, 
page 3GG. 

This coal-field extends from 
the north of the county to the 
Mtadift 1 1 ///v, where we meet with 
two or three interesting minerals. 
Here I discovered a mistake 
which has been made in Plea- 
sant L*ages. In the lesson on 
lead ( Vol. II.') you may read that 
lead is [irocurcd principally from 
the Alendip Hills, &c. 1 find, 
however, that it is not so. There 
were large lead- mines, but most 
of them liave been given uj), part- 
ly because the orcisexhausted,or 
else I)ecause it is so diiliciilt to 
procure. In the centre and 
western parts of the range zinc 
and calamine are abundant: 
calamine is used in making 
)>rass. Manyanese and red ochre 
are also found. The Mendip 
Hills are a beautiful range. In 
some parts their suniinits rise 
to 1,000 feet ; they have been 
well termed “ a lofty mineral 
tract.” 

1^ think now that we have 
nearly done with the hills. 
Let us descend to the marshes. 
I have read somewhere of the 
{Somersetshire marshes, but 1 
did not cross them myself : they 
arc, I believe, famous for yielding 
the best g<iOse feathers for beds. 

The vegetable products of 
the county are not remarkable. 
The southern parts near Horset- 
shire, and the western districts 
near Devonshire, are very fertile 
The extensive valley of Taunton 
in particular has very rich soil. 
The wheat produced here is so 
fine that it is sought from other 
counties to be used as seed. 
More northward, near the 
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Mendip Hills, is Cheddar, 
famous for its cheese. The 
Cheddar cheese is said to be the 
best that is made in lOngland ! 
fron§purc milk witliout adding 
cream. Thus it is very scaiee, 
and is bought up (quickly. 

Whenever you hear of Ched- 
dar cheese, you may also remem- 
ber the Cheddar Clijj's, which I 
cannot help mentioning. These 
clilfs are forineil by a stupendous i 
‘‘chasm” in the Ivlendip Hills. ■ 
What a terrific noise must have 
been made in the earth when 
the mountain split in tliis way ! 

It made a wide opening, which, 
as it is said, yawns from the 
summit of the mountain to tlie 
roots, and opens a sublime and 
tremendous scene. You would 
say so if you went there. In one 1 
part the cl ills form perpeiidi- | 
cular precipices, which serve as 1 
walls to both sides of the road ; | 
they rise to such a height tliat i 
y our eye would get weary in try- i 
iiigtolooknpto the summit. Tlic 1 
fantastic shaiies of some of the ! 
rocks, and the caverns, would ; 
much surprise you. One cavern, 
called “ Woking Hole,” is al- j 
most as tine us tlie caves in j 
Dei by shire. ! 

But 1 am sure you have heard i 
enough of the minerals and i 
mountains and produce of the ' 
county. We will return to the ! 
city which we started from — 
let us go to Bath ! 

The city of Bath is the capi- 
tal of Somersetshire. It is 
celebrated for its hot mineral 
springs, into which we will dive 
at once, according tr> the ens- 
toni of other visitors. This i 
way — come along! To the I 
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centre of the city. Here are three 
precious sprinj^s. Hot hath, 
Kinfj’s bath, and Cross bath. 

We will try their temperature 
first. Hot bath has a tempera- 
ture of 11 7° Fahrenheit, Kinj^’s 
bath IH'^, and Cros.s bath 
109*^ ; therefore Kin^^’s bath 
wins, l^-t us try tlieir (juantity. 
Kirif^’s bath i.s first aj^ain I It 
yields 1*28 pillons per minute, 
while the others only yield 20 
and 12 pillions each ))or minute. 
It is saiil that the daily (juantity 
of water dischar<;ed by these 
springs is 184,;320 j'allons. Thus 
we find larj;c liublic and many 
private batlis. 

These baths I have heard are 
not much visited by the towns- 
people. They are chielly at- 
temled by strangers, who come 
in great numbers from all parts, 
rendering the city very gay ami 
fashionable. These vi.sitors are 
generally su])poscd to he sick, 
and many are. They take the 
waters both externally at the 
baths, and internally at a place 
called the Pump-room. I did 
not taste the water m>sclf, for 
when 1 read in a book of its com- 
position 1 fancied it could not be 
nice. It .said that a pitit of water 
taken from the hot sjirings con- 
tains the following good tilings: 

(larbonie acid . . I 3 im 

Sulphate of lime . 9 grains. 


Muriate of soda . . 3^ ! 

I8ulphute of soda . . 3.j[ | 

Carbonate of lime . . j I 

Silica ^ I 

Oxide of iron . . , Js 
These minerals arc “good” 
for diseases in the skin, espe- 
cially scrofula and disc^cs of 
the joints, the elbow, knee, &c , 
for leprosy, gout, rheumatism, . 
and])al>y ; but mischief may be 
done by using thcinimin-operly. 

The city of Hath lia.s, as I ' 
said, a pleasant ajipeiiraiicc. It | 
is pleasant to see the long 1 
streets of white houses built of 
o(diie or Bath-stone, rising one 
above another. T'here are some 
fine buildings too — the great 
Assembly-rooms, the Piiinp- 
rooiii, the theatre, and other 
places of amusement. It is 
also pleasant to see the visitors 
and children who come, and 
get well, and amuse themselves. 
They show that truth was the 
same when written thousands 
of years ago as it is now. 
Read wdiat the old Roman 
Seneca wrote, pcrhajis long be- 
fore Rath was inhabited : — 
Ubicunniue Bcatebiint ncjuariiiri 
cnlcntiiini vciim, ibi nova diversuriu 
luxiinie excitubuntur. 

117/ c/'mr ww/v/t aprimjs 
ahoiind new jtlavea of amuse- 
mint arc sure to sprimj up. 

Yet Seneca never visited Rath ! 


AIR. 

Row cool, how sweet 
The breeze of morn ; 

It moves the trees, 

It waves the corn, 

It makes the buds to blow ; 

Ihit for the winds 
All plants would die, 

No beast could move, 


No bird could fly ; 

Nor could we breathe. 

Nor could we live ; 

Then witli our breath, 

Our praise shall flow, 

To Him who makes the winds 
to blow. 
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I Chapter IV. 

I DERIVATION or THE ENdLlSII LANOUAOE. 


P. Li:t its see what the 
laii'^ii.'ijje is eompo.seil 
oC. 

J 4 . T suppose it is composed 
of ^\onls. 

/’. 11 II I what sort of words? 
We read tliat in the times be- 
fore tlie tower of Bahel, wlien 
men livetl to_L^*ther, there was 
only one hin^iia'jce. But this 
i" not tile ease now. iNlanknnl 
are separated into ililfenMit 
I ii'itions, and the} have dillhieiit 
names for the same thinjr. 
'Thounh t]i(‘se names are dif- 
ferent, yet some of the words 
used fur ronnnon ohjeets are 
j mueh alike. Thus, heie is the 
I name of an nhjeet seen hyeliil- 
; <lren of eier} nation wdieu tliev 
Mr^t ojjen tlimr eyes. San.serit 
lanjiuai;!*. iinltii; IVrsian, /lift- 
( 1 ( 7 ; ( I reek, nuU t ; Latin, iiifdn ; 
Bus^i.in (or Slavonie), viater ; 
(iermaii (or Teiitonie), muHct ; 
Aneicmt Britons’ (or Celtic), 
m(((h(iir - hanjli.sh, mdfher. 

'riius, ill the principal lan- 
fjuajies of Fairojie ami Asia, 
iK'arly the same sound is use«l 
for the same word. What does 
this .siniilai ily show? 

IV. It show.s, perhajis, that 
onee there w'as only one wonl 
for mother, and that cacli f 
these nations have ehaimedit a 
little. 

L\ That is the inference 
which is imnle from their beiiijr 
so mueh alike. Ymi may see 
such :i similarity in all tluMU’in- 




eipal words of these seven hin- | 
jiiiaj^cs. For the wonl sister 1 
wc have — Sanscrit, su'nsii ; ' 
Latin, 'cor ; Slavonic, aeslrn; \ 
Teutonic, s/- /. nM?* ; Celtic, s/esr; 1 
Enj^lish, siMer. Apiin, for 
nose, which is a very common 
object amonjT'^t nations, we 
have, Sanscrit, misti; Latin, 
iKtuns ; Slavonic, ?/(>s‘ ; Teutonic, 
/a/.sc ; Kniili.sh, //o.sc. 

ir. 1 wish, ]>apa, that yon 
would tell us which nations in 
Em ope and Asia speak tho.se 
laniiuaL»'es. What ilo \ou mean 
b} Sl.iYonie and ( 'eltic? 

/\ I w ill tell \ on. The.mcionf 
SfiNsrrif lanmiai:(‘ r)f India, and 
those of th(‘ ancient Med(‘s and 
Ber-'ian.s, are the foundation of 
tin* principal lani^uaJ::e^ id’ Asi v. 
Jhit till* Eiij^lish lan^iiiiajic docs 
not much resemble these. 'J’o 
understand our own hniLTua^c 
w'c have to notice jirincipally 
those of EiTKorE. 

The lan"uaLu*s of Europe 
may be arran^^ed into four dif- 
ferent classes. The countries 
of //o/y, iSy>f////, P(n tit(/(i1, FiniK'Cy 
l$A(jb(ni, and jairt of SK'ifzer- 
lan(h were compiercd by the 
Itninans^ who spoke Latin. 
JMucli of the hinpriiaj^(‘s of these 
nations is therefore derived 
from the Latin , and they are thus 
called the Lvtin i.vnoiiaoes. 

The Ancient Prifnns spoke 
the CKi/nr l\nouaoe, hut 
they were, you may remember, 
driven into \V((les, C(n'utvall, 
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I and the llujhlamU of Scotland 
I In tlics(5 countries, therefore, 
j and in Ireland, tlie Celtic lan- 
1 fiiiMj^e is still sjjoken: cmcIi place 
has its own variety, or ‘‘dialect” 
of the laiij^na^e. 

In parts Austria^ in Poland, 
and in llnssia, the Slavonic 
LANG DAG i:s Ul'C Spokeil. 

In (lennanii, Holland, Ptan- 
ders, Deninarli, and Su'edcn and 
Nut tva^, Ihv Tll’Tomc (or Ctkr- 
. man) languages are spoken. 

Hut wh.it has the iiistory of 
the Kii'i^lihli lani^nage to d«i 
with tlie^'i* pnjxM's ? 

P. Our langinige contains 
^vords from most of these, four 
classes. 'The (irst language 
spoken here, was that t)f tlie 
Aiieient lirit(»n'«, the (^V/^/c ; the 
woids Jhimnd, kick, cUhj, 

I and luisirt, are Celtic, 'rhe 
' greater ])art of the Celtic words 
I were, however, l(»st nlie-ii the 
I the liritons were driven out h} 
j the Saxons, who introduced their 
own language. As they formed 
the pei)j)ie of the nation, more 
than half the language, caiiisists 
j of Saxon words, parlicniaily 
j the names of common things; 

[ for iiistaiiei',, diink, come, 

: (JO, (juod, h'ul, house, home, beer, 
bread, See. 

1 Yon may reinemher that 
I after the Saxons another nation 
in\a»led Kngland, hringing their 
language with them. These 
Avere the Normans, ^^ho.s])oke 
: French. William the (hin- 
j (pu‘,ror tried to force all the 
, English to Use his language, 
j but failed. Stdl the language, 

I was spoken by the crown and 
j in court. Thus we have inan\ 

I French wonls, such as patUa- 
ment, chioalry, etiquette, «y<’. 


Latin words were next in- 
trodiiceil in great numbers; fbe 
monks of the Koniish Cliurcli 
taught the jieople to ptay in 
Latin, and the learneil men 
in the times ot J li/abeth and 
the Stuarts introduced many 
more w'ords, such as coroiaitiun, 
peninsula, pulremble, soluble, 
f liable, timid, doctor, vocal. A 
very large proportion of other 
words are derived from the 
Latin. 

Tlui last foreign words which 
have bi'en introduce*! into tinr 
language are tlmse from the 
Creek. Men have, been 
giving much study to the aits 
and seimiees, such as chemistry, 
natural history, geology, ami 
botain : they have, therefore, 
wanted new words to express 
these new' ideas. JNlost of 
these w'ords have been taken 
from tbe Greek: such wouls as 
polipjijuia, mono(/i/nia, diandi ta, 
icosauflria, teletfioph, <l<f>lotji/, 
anatomi/, amphibious, pat hydet m, 
and others are Gieek. 

IF. And the Greek and laitin 
are di‘a<l languages. I clon’t 
like the i«lea of using nji 
the <lea<l languages ag.iin for 
neto nleas. Do yon, J^ney ? 
Our language seems to be 
rpiite a mixture. 

P. It is on that account that 
we are, going to attend to the 
n<*xt ])art of Grammar — The 
Derivation uf English 
WoRD.S. 

All the words of the English 
or any other language arc of 
two kinds, namely, those wliich 
have not been derived tnini 
any other, and (hose which 
have. Thus w'c make tw'o di- 
visions — 

17;! 
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J)ivif.i()N I. — Such words as 
Jlij^ doff, marly effffy daijydiff. drive, 
ami drop, are not derived from 
any others. They arc therefore 
called pniMiTivK words. 

Division II. — Such words ns — 
1. sees (derived from see) ; 2. roost 
(dcnvcil from rest) ; 3. racehorse 
(from race and horse) ; 4. and sub- 
tracted [inmxsnhy under; tractus, 
drawn ; and These beinjf de- 
rived from otiicrs are colled de- 
RIVATIVK WORDS. 

Ion, Which kind of words 
shall wehc^in with, ])ii])a? 

P. The primitive words will 
not cnffa^c our attention. We 
shall only examine the deriva- 
tives. 

Derivative words may be 
divided into four classes. The 
first derivative mentioned, the 
word sees, is a part of the verb 
to see. The word sees is only 
one of the chanjifcs such as we 
have before made in verbs, 
nouns, and other parts of speecli, 
to express a variety of mean- 
injr; thus — I see, thou seesl, he 
WC.V. Such chanjies, you re- 
member, we called inflections. 
Derivatives wdiich are only 
inflections of other words may 
form the flrst class. 

Class 1. — Inflected Deriva- 
tives. 

From to see we have seest, sees, 
seeing, seen. 

From she we have her, hers. 

From hatl we have worse, worst. 

From red we have redder, 
reddest. 

From little wo have less, least,* 

* ** Handnome, more handfiomp. 
moRt liandHome.*’ We could not call 

**more handsome’* an inflective deri- 
vative of handsome, because it con- 
sists of treo reords (an adverb and an 
174 


From to be we fret am, art, is, 
are, was, wast, were, wei't . being, 
been.* 

The second derivative men- 
tioned in the second division is 
not exactly an inflection. Tt is 
one noun derived from .another 
by an alteration of the vowel, 
without addini^ a syllable. In 
this v'Rv nouns arc made from 
verbs, vcil;« from nouns, adjec- 
tives from nouns, and nouns 
from nouns, &c. When words 
are thus made by altering the 
letters, without adding syllables, 
they are called “primary deri- 
vatives.” 

Class 2.— Primary Derivatives. 

From the verb shalte, shock — 
snilP, Miu\X— drop, droop— 
flee — sticlt, stitch — dog, dorlfrc — 
bles.s, bliss — sit, scot — believe, hc- 
Woi—dig, ditch — lose, \om— pride, 
proud. 

L, We have had some exer- 
cises before, papa, in forming 
derivatives from adjectives and 
nouns. 

P. Yes. But they were not 
all primary derivatives. Tn tlie 
third example of the second 
division, the word race-horse is 
simply two well-known words 
joined together. Such words 
which need no explanation 
are called “ compound words.” 
They can hardly be called 
“ derivatives.” 

adjective); tho two wonis form the 
comparative degree of handsome. 

• Wo could not call the perfect 
** have been ” an inflected derivative 
of to be. It contains two words (an 
auxiliary verb and a participle); they 
fftrm the perfect tense of the verb 
to be. 
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I Compound Words. 

i Rfice-horse — boat-man — oart- 
j 1 1 or.se — 1 1 airy-iuan — li gli t- house. 

I The fourth example in the 
I .second division will lead us to 
! a jjrcat many similar ones. It 
! consists of three jnirts. The 
' syllable tract is cjilled the 
‘‘root;” snh^ wliich is j»hiccd 
before tlie root, is called the 
“/jrclix;” cof, which is placed 
’after the root, is called the 
o/‘lix. Snell a word is a true 
derivative, and it may truly he 
CJilled a compoutid, because it 
con.sists of .so many dilferent 
parts. All such words having 


a prefix before them, or an 
affix after them, or both, arc 
called “ compound derivatives.” 

Class 4. — Compound Deiii- 

VATIVE^ 

7/i-ciiiTib-c///. 

A 

Cnn-iriiQi-ed. 

Kr-iTW'\-ed. 

J)e-»cr\\yi-wn. 

Snh-MY\\){-wn. 

ConAewi-ion, 

Con-G\\\A‘ivn. 

with-Avixvr, 

a^-tend. 

colAcct 

Q\cr\i-slnp. 

kiiip-//c/a. 

bond-a^&. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER KITTEN. 

Inured yo nro a happy pair, 

Thyself and darling’ Ircaaure ; 

Willi little hearts uii vexed by care, 

And hearts brimful of pleasure. 

Which spirit knows the least of grief, 
’Tis very hnnl to say, — 

The kitten jumping at a leaf, 

Or she wlio joins the ploy. 

Ye both arc frisking, giddy things — 

A play-ground earth before ye. 

Where hours pass by with silken wings. 
And iling no shadows o’er ye. 

I wish it thus might always be, 

My guileless little one ; 

It mako.s mo sad to look on thee, 

And think what change may come. 

Then freely pour thy voung heart out. 
And take thy fill of joy ; 

I love to hear thy merry shout. 

And see thy best employ. — pearl. 
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LA8T AVOJIDS. 

Til RUB were soirndd of wiiil in tlie dnrkened room, 

Wlierc :i fair child dyin«f lay ; 

There were fond eyes strained throug^h the eluiiiiber’s gloom 
To vratch iiiiii pass away. 

And UMirel- wings titat hovered near 
Unseen around him stirred, 

As the mourner lield her hreath to hear 
Her darling’s parting word. 

“ Mother, mother,” with his last sigh 
Fell ipiivering from his longue. 

Then to his rest sank peacefully 
The beautiful and young. 

All aged man lay down to die, 

A miser, (dd and wan, 
lliit ever fell his gla/.iiig eye 

His eheribhed ]ioard.<> upon. 

Ho hath laid up all his trea<'iiie here 
W^licre moth and riint decay, 

And now jri agony and fear 
PusMdli Ins s«)ul away ; 

And dimmer burns tile's wasting Marne, 

And his brow grows damp ami lohl. 

Tint the latest word bis pale lip'^ frame 
Is tlie name of Ins idol (hdd. 

A soldier siiilxs in tlie battle- Meld, 

'riie liour of strife is o'er, 
lint the arm once strong the brand to wield 
May never wichl it more. 

’Tis bard, while vet life’s tide is high 
111 every tlirobbing vein, 

Ijiivvepl, uiilioiionreil, thus to die. 

Amidst the inglorious slain; 
jjiit his keen eve Mashes in midst of death. 

As a glad cry rings afar, 

And the last faint tone of his »luiig hreath 
Kchoes the proud “Huzza!” 

“The stake — the pile — the blazing torch ! 

Heap high the funeral pyre; 

He hath lilaspliemed our Mother (Miiirch ! 

Hence with him to the lire!” 

And up-rose to the ])i'uceful skies 
And to the (Miristian's Hod, 

Tlic hiiioKc of I hat dread Macrificc, 

That ollenng of blood. 

“ OJi .' in this Imiir,” ( he martyr said, 

“ JIf/ spirit Intows NoJhii'j 
n’hough hy tins liery passage leil 
Along earth’s shadowy vale 1 tread, 

For thou, MY Hon, art uear.” 

CnmiiJa, n. A. P. 
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MERCY. 


Charles, Edward, and 
^ Mary Kedford were one day 
* sitting in the garden, talking 
about their cousin James. 
James lived next door to them, 
and while they were talking 
about him was busy at work in 
his garden. P^dward and Mary 
Redford were 8 and 10 years 
old, but their brother Charles 
and his cousin James were both 
nearly 12. They both went to 
the same school, but they were 
dilFercnt in dispositions. Charles 
Redford was one who never 
seemed to differ with other 
|)eoplc; ho seemed to have no 
enemies ; while James seemed 
to have no friends, llis faults 
were, that he was very proud, 
and sometimes rather sellish. 

While Charles, Edward, and 
Mary were talking about their 
cousin, they observed him at 
work on the other side of the 
palings. 

“ What nice bee-hives he 
has!” said Mary. “I wish he 
would let us help him take cure 
of his bees.” 

“And that,” said Charles, 
“ is a famous rabbit-hutch ; it 
is much better than mine, which 
is so small ; yet he does not 
use it. If he would only lend 
it me for a little wliile for my 
old doe and her six young ones, 


how comfortable they would all 
be!” 

“I will go and ask him,” 
said Mary, running up to the 
palings. “ Cousin James.” she 
cried, “ won’t you lend Charles 
your rabbit-hutch for a little 
while, just to put his black doe 
and the little ones in?” 

“Well,” said James, “I can 
spare it for a short time, if you 
will take care of it. You shall 
have it as soon as I have at- 
tended to my bees.” 

Accordingly, James lent 
Charles the rabbit-hutch; but 
about three weeks afterwards 
he wanted it for some new rab- 
bits that he had bought him- 
self. It happened on that day 
that neither Charles nor his 
brother and sisters were at 
home. James, therefore, climbed 
over the garden-palings, took 
the doe and her large family 
out of the hutch, and put them 
into their old dwelling-place. 

The rabbits, however, did not 
like this change. The little 
ones had grown rather large, 
and the old hutch had not grown 
at all; so they pushed one ano- 
ther to make room; and as 
James had not fastened the 
door, it burst open. Then they 
jumped out, and ran olF over 
all parts of the garden. .. 
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The consequences of their 
escape were most serious. When 
Charles returned home in the 
cvciiin^r, and proceeded to feed 
his rabbits, he was only able to 
catch four of them: he found 
that two were killed, and that 
another was missing; it ap- 
peared to have escaped. I need 
not tell you that he was in great 
trouble. After he had caught 
and fed his four rabbits, he took 
the two dead ones, and went 
with them to his cousin to make 
complaints. 

The next morning Edward 
and Mary went out before 
Charles to see the remaining 
rabbits, they found that more 
trouble had happened. **Come 
here, quickly — make haste I” 
said Edward, running into the 
house to Charles. “ Come and 
see what mischief has been 
done to your flowers in the 
night!” 

The sight was indeed a most 
vexatious one. Charles found 
that one of his largest flower- 
beds had been overrun, that some 
of the finest flowers had been 
destroyed, and some of his gera- 
niums which were in pots had 
been knocked down. lie soon 
discovered the cause, when he 
saw the rabbit he had missed 
last night hopping out from 
under a clump of hollyhocks. 

**And all this trouble has 
come,” -said Mary, “ because 
James did not fasten the door 
of the hutch. It is too 'md: 
our best flowers are spoiled for 
the summer, and two rabbits 
are dead.” 

“Of course,” said Edward, 
“ he will pay you for those two 
rabbits; it is his fault that they 
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were killed. You were offered 
28. a- piece for two last week.” 

“ I know,” said Charles ; 
“and I told liim so, but he only 
laughed. He said he shouldirt 
pay for them, though I could 
see by his face that he thought 
he ought. I felt very angry, 
and was inclined to make him 
give me the money.” 

*• And why don't you, 
Charles?” said Mary. “You so 
often let peoph? impose upon 
you. If you threaten to tell 
uncle, he will be forced to pay 
then.” 

“But I don't like to make 
him do so,” said Charles.” 

“ Why don’t you?” said Ed- 
ward. 

“ Because if T am angry and 
use force he will do the same ; 
he will be sure to show the 
same sort of feeling towards me, 
as I show to him.” 

“Then whot will you do?” 

“ I will show him Mercy. I 
could get uncle to make him 
pay me every farthing of my 
loss, but I will forgive bimall.” 

“And what,” said Edward, 
“ will you get by that? You will 
get nothing for yourself; while 
he really ought to pay you.” 

“ I shall get his good-will at 
the least,” said Charles; “and 
he will then be quite as likely 
to pay me, as if I tried to force 
him. Mercy often has much 
more power to bring about 
what is right, than force has — 
we shall see ! ” 

That very evening, they did 
see. When they came out to 
play, they saw their uncle and 
James looking over the palings; 
and wondering why Charles's 
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^rardcn was in such an untidy 
state. 

“ What have you been doing 
to your garden, Charles?” said 
his uncle, “you are generally so 
very tidy and orderly.” 

“ 1 did’nt do that, sir,” said 
Charles. “ It was done by one 
of my rabbits; that escaped 
from the hutch.” 

“ But you should have fast- 
ened your hutch down,” said 
his uncle; “ that was your own 
fault, for such carelessness. I 
am sure, that the hutch James 
lent you, had a good fastening. 
1 helped him to make it my- 
self.” 

“But sir!” said Charles, 
“ they were not — ” He was only 
going to tell his uncle that they 
had escaped from the small 
hutch, when he was struck by 
the look of confusion and terror 
in the face of James. Charles 
recollected how severe a man 
his uinde was, that he was very 
exact, and particular that all 
should have justice; and he 
saw how James feared his 
fatlier discovering that he had 
not spoken out the truth. 

Mary looked at James too, 
She thought, “ You selfish boy, 
you laughed at Edward and 
wouUrnt pay him for his rab- 
bits; you don’t tell your father 
the truth, lest he should make 
you pay the expenses; and now 
you want Charles not to tell 
him. I hope he will, that you 
may be punished, and made to 
pay for the rabbits.” 

And when Edward looked at 
the guilty James, he thought 
“You are a great sneak! I 
hope Charles will have no mercy 
on you.” 


But Charles did show him 
mercy as he had resolved to do. 
When his ancle observed that 
he hentated to speak, he was 
reminded of a part of the truth. 
“Oh! I remember now!” he 
said, “James bought some 
rabbits yesterday, and I suppose 
that he wanted his own hutch 
again. Yet you were very fool- 
ish Charles to try and put six 
rabbits and a great doc in your 
little hutch. If you had only 
been a little more thoughtful, 
you might have supposed that 
they would get out.” 

After their uncle had said 
this, he went away follow'ed by 
.Tames, who seemed much re- 
lieved, though he did not speak. 
In the course of the evening, 
however, he came back to his 
cousin Charles, the effect of 
whose mercy was then seen. 
Charles, Edward, and Mary 
were delighted to hear him say 
that he was very sorry, lie 
could not thank them enough 
for their generosity in sparing 
him; for he said he hud not 
the courage to tell his father 
what he had done. He then 
helped his cousins to mend their 
garden ; he paid E«lward for 
one of the dead rabbits ; and 
promised to give him one of 
of those he had lately bought, as 
soon as they should have made 
a new hutch. And lastly, he 
did one thing more which sur- 
prised them all. Last year he 
had not offered them any of the 
honey from his hive, but he 
promised them tliut when the 
comb should be taken this year, 
he would give them half. 

\V, And did he keep his 
promises, papa? 
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P, Yes, in the course of a 
few months, Charles proved 
that his mere/ liad cured his 
cousin of being sneak.’* He 
showed his brothers and sister 
that mercy had more power 
than force. It had not only 


** brought about what was 
right,” but hud taught their 
selflsh cousin gratitude and 
kindness, which he had not felt 
before. 

Once more. It is often bet- 
ter to teach than to punish. 




THE HEAD ROBIN. 


Sbb, Charles, how little Robin lies, 

The dim is on his gentle eyes, 

His pretty beak is parted wide. 

And blood is flowing from his side; 

He never, never will come more 
To perch before the open door, 

And never on the window-pane 
You’ll hear him softly tap again. 

Oh I what a very wicked thing 
It was to break his tender wing, 

And deeper dye his breast of red. 

And kill my darling Robin dead I 
You well may cry, my own dear brother, 
We never shall have such another; 

I’m sure I never saw or heard 


So beautiful and sweet a bird ; 


And Willy, when from school he domes, 
Will run and get some liftlyi crumbs. 
And fling them round, i^jwait to see 
Robin hop lightly from ^hq 
To pick the crumbs up, ofisilty one. 

And sing and chirrup whek he’d done. 
Then, when I show him Iftobia; dead. 
How many bitter tears he^)>Bhed I 
Oh, dear I how much I’d ftboiy give. 

To make my little Robin liV^! 

To hear once ii../re the joyfdl^note 
Trill sweetly in his swelling tl^r^at; 

To see him skip from spray tp spray. 
And sing his happy hours awey. I 


Juvenile Miscellany. 
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12th Week. 


Botany. 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


JV. You said, Papa, that there 
are two systems of botany, that 
of Linntcus, called the Artificial 
System, and that of Jussieu, 
called the Natural System. 

Yes; I spoke to you of 
the botanists liny, Tournefort, 
and tTussicu. J ussi hd was not a 
Swede like Linnasus ; he was a 
’ Frenchman, and was horn at 
Lyons in 1748, 41 years after 
the birth of Linnaius. In the 
year 1770, he was appointed 
Botanical Demonstrator in the 
“ J ardin du Hoi.” Here one of 
his duties was to tench students 
the botanical characters of the 
plants in the (harden, so that he 
was ohlipcd to study one day the 
subjects to be taught the next. 
Thus he acquired great practi- 
cal knowledge and experience. 

The plants in the “ Jardiii 
du Hoi” were, at that time, 
arranged according to the sys- 
tem ofTournefort. It happened, 
liowever, that they required to 
be rc-arranged. Jussieu had 
then been studying botany for 
some time. He therefore drew 
up a new plan of arrangement. 
The plan was much approved, 
and was carried out. From that 
time Jussieu studied botany 
more earnestly. With the helj) 
of the great English botanist 
Uay and Tournefort (who clas- 
sified plants principally accord- 
ing to the corolla) lie formed 
a new system of botany, and 
publishcil a great book called 
“The (jciieraPlantaruin.” This 
was in the year 1779. The work 
became known very slowly, and 
it was not until after the year 


1620 that it was much used in 
England. 

IF. That is only about 30 
years ago, papa, so the system 
of Jussieu is not a very old one. 

P. No; and it is constantly 
being improved. It has to be 
renderetl much more perfect yet 
before it can deserve to be 
called “ The Natural System.” 
It is not easy to discover the 
wonderful plans on which Cod’s 
Avorks are arranged. When 
.Jussieu wrote, he only num- 
bered 7,000 kinds of plants ; now 
nearly 8,000 have been dis- 
covered. 

Jon. But Avc want to hear 
now, papa, why the system of 
Jussieu was ditierent from that 
of Linnajus. I supjiose he 
arranged the plants according 
to their other parts as well as 
their pistils and stamens. 

P. Yes. Jussieu began by 
considering the seed as the 
most important part, and he 
divided the ATgctable kingdom 
into three classes, according to 
the cotyledons' of the seeds. 
You have heard what a cotyledon 
is. These classes were named 
Acotyledons, Monocotyledons, and 
Dicotyledons, which three words 
you can easily understand. 
They were subdivided into sub- 
classes, orders, and genera. 

L. And what parts did he 
notice in making these sub- 
divisions, papa? 

P. That question would take 
too long a time to answer. 
Nearly all the parts of the 
plants were found useful in 
making the distinctions of the 
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smaller divisions. You have 
heard how the cndogcns and 
exogcns may he dLstingiiishcd 
by tlicir stems. The characters 
of haves also are observed — 
whether they are alternate or 
opposite— the manner in which 
they are veined— whether they 
possess “little dots” containing 
oily juices — whether the juices 
of the leaves and stalks he clear 
or milky — whether there be 
“stipules” at the base of the 
leaf-stalk or no. 

W. That seems a great deal 
to notice about leaves. 

P. Yes, but that is not near 
all. Even the characters of 
the hravts have to be observed 
sometimes. The calyx again is 
noticed to distinguish “orders” 
— t h c n urn her o f i ts sepals — their 
size — their beingjoined or sepa- 
rate, and ])articularly the posi- 
tion of the calyx, whether 
above or below tlie ovary. 

The corolla and its petals are 
useful in distinguishing some 
]>lants. Thus you will hear of 
plants being apetalous, monope^ 
ta/ous, aiul polypetalous. The 
anthers of the stamens, and the 
carpels of the ovary are also 
noticed. Even the position of 
the ovules in the ovary, and the 
number of the ovules, the form 
of the receptacle, and other 
minute points have to be 
marked. 

You may, perhaps, think this 
system of arrangement difficult. 
It may be more so than that of 
Linnsens, but it is also more 
interesting. 

IV. Will you talk to us about 
some of the divisions to-day, 
papa? 

P. I have only time t ^ men- 
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tion the first great divisions. 
According to the natural system 
the vegetable kingdom is first 
divided into two great classes, 
the Exooknr, and Endookns. 
These you know how to distin- 
guish.* 

The class Exooens is sub- 
divided into four sub-classes. 

The first sub- class are poly- 
petalous, and the stamens arise 
from the receptacle. They 
grow round the pistil in tliis 
way: 



Such stamens are said to 
be hypoyynous, which word 
means beneath the pistil. The 
class is called “ Thalamijloree.** 
The second sub-class are also 
polypetalous, but the stamens 
arise from the calyx; they seem 
to be placed above, not beneath 
the pistil, in this way : 



Such stamens are said to be 
ep^ynous, or above the pistil. 


* See page 103. 
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This sub-class is called **Ca/vci~ 
Jlora." 

The third sub-class are known 
because all the petals of the 
corolla are united in one. They 
are thus said to be “ inonopeta- 
lous,” and the sub-class is called 
“ Corol/ijhro!” 

The fourth sub-class are 
distinguished by having no 
petals. They are, therefore, 
called “ apctaloiis,” and the 
sub- class is called Monochla- 
nit/fla.” 

L. And how is the class 
PjNdogens divided, papa? 

P. It is divided into complete 
and incomplete dowers, of which 
you will hear soon. 

L. Thank you; I will now 


write a table of these divisions 
that 1 may remember them 
better. 

Class 1.— Exooenb. 

Sub-class 1.— TiiALAMiFLOBiE, 
or polypefaloiu lluwers with sta- 
mens growing from the receptacle. 

ScB-CLASfl 2 . — Calycifloras, 
or polypetalous flowers with sta- 
mens lirising from the cal}’x. 

8nD-CLAs"a 3, — Cohollifwhx, 
or monojtetalous flowers, having 
the petals of tiie corolla united. 

Sub-clasb4— Monociilamyd.e, 
or apetaloiis flowers, w'hich are 
always without the corolla, and 
sometimes without the calyx. 

Class 2 . — Endoqrms. 

CoMrLKTB FLOWERS. 

Incomplete flowers. 


THE BIRD AND THE ROSE. 

PuETTY little fluttering thing, 

Thou art for ever on the wing. 

Thrusting thy bill in honey-cup. 

And drinking all the sweetness up. 

No matter where thou goest for food. 

Each blossom has some Jiidden good; 

And active foot and busy bill 
Can always find it if they will. 

Pretty bird, 1*11 be like Ihco ! 

I cannot fly from tree to tree ; 

And, could I drink the violet dew, 

’Twould never make me look like you. 

But I can be a busy thing. 

Although I have no splendid wing; 

In every bush I, too, con And 
Refreshing food for heart and mind : 

For mother tells me nothing grows, 

From the magnolia to the rose, 

Which may not twich some useful truth 
To the inquiring mind of youtli. 

Juvenile Miscellany, 
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12th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE STUARTS. 

CHARLES I. 


The fourth period of Ch arlcs’s 
reign extends from his delivery 
to the English Parliament by 
the Scots, to his death. 

When the Roundheads be- 
came musters of the country 
they were again divided into 
two parties. There was no 
king, so that now arose the 
question tc/io wm to govern — the 
Parliament, or the army ? The 
two ])arties dillcred on the most 
important ])oint in those days, — 
their religious views. The Par- 
liament were Presbyterians, and 
they wished that there should 
no longer be any bisho]>s in 
the church ; but that the clergy 
should remain. The army, 
however, consisted of the sect 
called Independents; they had 
aetpiircd a taste for preaching, 
and determined to abolish the 
clergy as well as the bishops. 
They u ished for every man to 
worshij) (iod in his own way. 

This diirerence of opinion led 
to disputes. Soon after the 
king had been delivered up by 
the Scots (in 164^7), the parlia- 
ment met. They voted that 
the army was no longer wanted, 
and that it be disbanded; the 
soldiers to receive six weeks* 
wages at the same time. But 
their opponents were not to t 
so easily got rid of— they knew 
their own power, and refused 
to separate — from being ser- 
vants they had beeome masters. 
At their head were Fairfax and 
the ambitious Cromwell. The 
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latter in particular encouraged 
their resistance ; and at length 
the soldiers formed a second 
parliament in opposition to that 
at West minster. This military 
parliament consisted of two 
soldiers from each regiment, 
and the officers. 

Charles did not lose sight of 
these disputes between his ene- 
mies. Had he joined himself 
to one party or the other, it 
would probably have taken up 
his cause. But he acted un- 
fairly, and while he was in 
treaty with the Independents, 
he was also in treaty uith tlui 
Presbyterians. When Ihc army 
discovered this, they refused 
to make any terms with him. 
He then attempted to (*scapc, 
but they confined him in Ca- 
t'ishvook Cnsthf in the Isle of 
Wight. 

While in Carisbrook Castle, 
Charles made new negotiations 
with the 3*resbytcvians of Scot- 
land, for as the Stuart family 
came from Scotland the Scots 
were still attached to him. 
When he agreed to try the Pres- 
byterian church for fln-ei* year's, 
they took up arms lor him, but 
were defeated by Cromwell. 

Cromw'ell being abroad with 
his army defeating the Scots, 
the House of Commons began 
again to offer terms of peace to 
Charles. They suav no other 
way to depress the army but 
by raising the power of the 
king, and very favoniable pro- 
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posuls were secretly made. They 
were, however, interrupted by 
the active Cromwell. lie 
quickly returned from his vic- 
tory over the Scots, and ap- 
proached London with 20,000 
men. He then demanded that 
steps should be taken to bring 
the king to justice. When 
the parliament attempted to 
delay this step, he and his 
army marched into liondon, 

. and took up their quarters in 
Westminster, close to the Par- 
liament PIousc. The l*arlia- 
nicnt then openly discussed the 
question of tlieir treaty with the 
king. After three days’ debate, 
it was resolved by a majority of 
140 to 104, “that the king’s 
concessions to their treaty were 
suibcient ground for the settle- 
ment of the kingdom.” 

Cromwell and his soldiers, 
however, had resolved to allow 
nothing of the kind. Tliis open 
proposal to restore the king 
decided them to end the quarrel 
by force. Accordingly the next 
day. Colonel Pride was sent 
with two regiments to the par- 
liament house, where by force he 
excluded about two hundred of 
the Presbyterians. Only about 
one hundred and fifty of the 
most violent Independents were 
allowed to remain. This clear- 
ing of the House was called 
“Pride’s Punje.” and those who 
were left w'erc nicknamed the 
liump Parliament. 

The army were now the sole 
rulers of the country. The 
Hump Parliament being Inde- 
pendents, were ready to carry 
out their wishes in all things. 
They therefore resolved to bring 
Charles to trial without delay. 


I Their consciences, however* 
I seemed to trouble them, and for 
I their own encouragement they 
I gave order for “ a solemn fast to 
i be held at Westminster, to seek 
the Lord, and beg his direction 
in the proceedings against the 
king.” A few days after, an 
Act was passed appointing one 
hundred and fifty Commis- 
sioners for the king’s trial, who 
were to meet in the Painted 
Chamber. The first three names 
on the list of Commissioners 
were “Thomas Fairfax, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Henry Ireton, 
Esqs.” John Bradshaw, Chief 
Justice of Chester, a man of 
talent and blameless life, was 
appointed president of the Com- 
missioners. 

On the 20th January, 1649, 
the Commissioners, who style<l 
themselves the High Court of 
Justice, met. Charles was ae- 
cused of having waged and re- 
newed war upon his people, and 
of having tried to substitute 
tyranny for tlie limited power 
with which the nation had 
trusted him. He, however, de- 
nied the authority of his judges. 
He was brought up agiiin on the 
22nd and 23rd, but still refused 
to acknowledge his judges. On 
the 27th ihc Court met again, 
and considered the judgment 
to be pronounced. The king 
then desired to be heard, and 
requested a conference with 
both Houses of Parliament, but 
this was denied. He was then 
condemned “ as a tyrant, trai- 
tor, and murderer,” to be put 
to death ! 

To the astonishment, grief, 
and indignation of the people, 
this severe sentence was carried 
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out. During his trial, the 
French and Dutch ambassadors 
vainly interceded on his behalf. 
P>cn the Scots remonstrated; 
and the Queen and Prince of 
Wales wrote most pathetic let- 
ters, bcf'ging the Parliament to 
spare his life. But all was in 
vain. Only three days were 
allowed between his trial and 
execution. 

It is said, every night between 
his sentence and execution, the 
king slept sound as usual, 
though the noise of the work- 
men employed in framing the 
scaffold, continually resounded 
in his ears. The fatal morning 
being at last arrived, he rose 
early ; and was led to the 
scaffold adjoining to Whitehall, 
attended by his friend and ser- 
vant Bishop Juxon. 

The scaffold was covered with 
black, and guarded by a regi- 
ment of soldiers. On it were to 
be seen the block, the axe, and 
two executioners in masks. The 
people in crowds stood at a 
greater distance. The king sur- 
veyed all these solemn prepa- 
rations with calm composure ; 
and, us he coiihl not be heard 
by the people at a distance, he 
addressed himself to the few 
persons who stood round him. 
He there justified his own inno- 


ecnce in the late fatal wars: he 
observed that he had not taken 
arms till after the parliament 
had shown him the example; 
and that he had no other object 
in his warlike preparations, than 
to preserve his due authority 
entire. He forgave all his 
enemies; exhorted the people 
to return to their obedience, 
and acknowledge his son as his 
successor; and signified his at- 
tachment tothcPiotestant reli- 
gion as professed by the church 
of England. At one blow his 
head was severed from his body. 
The other executioner then, 
holding up the head, exclaimed, 
“ This is the head of a traitor.” 

Thecharacter ofKing Charles 
I. may be gathered from the 
history of his reign. 1 lis faults 
were, a mistaken notion of the 
power bclongiT)g to a king, 
want of decision to enforce his 
views, and want of sincerity, 
which perhaps sometimes arose 
from his want of decision. Thus 
having often deceived his ene- 
mies, they would not trust him. 
He was said to have had a good 
private character, and to have 
had very good taste. Thelicauti- 
ful furniture in his numerous 
palaces, and his superb collec- 
tion of pictures, were sold for 
much money. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


SwKET is the light, 
The Sun’s bright ray, 
To chase the night, 
And bring the day. 
When man to work 
Goes forth his way. 
And sweet when work 
And toil is done, 
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To rest in sleep 
Our warm bed on. 

When night’s still hour 
And gloom is come. 

Both night and day, 

How good are they I 
Braise Him who made them. 
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THE STUARTS. 

CHARLES I. 


During Charles’s reign com- 
merce was not neglected. It 
is said that it was little hindered 
by tiie civil wars. The manu- 
factures progressed, and the 
rents of land increased. The 
linen manufacture was estab- 
lished in Ireland. Thus riches 
multiplied; the country houses 
were made larger and more 
elegant; London increased in 
spite of every eflbrt to restrain it. 

Hackney coaches continued to 
be used in this reign, aad their 
number so increased that it 
had to be limited. Barometers 
were invented, Epsom salts 
discovered, and the famous 
fruit-market of Covent Garden 
was established by the Karl of 
Redford. The cross at Charing 
Cross (for you know that no 
cross can be seen there now) 
was taken down. You may 
remember that this cross was 
the last built by Edward 1. 
because the body of his wife 
rested there, when he brought 
it to Westminster to be buried. 
The superstition of the parlia- 
ment caused it to be taken 
down as I’opish, together with 
the cross at Cheapside, and 
several in other places. All 
])ictures in cliurclies, and figures, 
inside and out, were at the 
same time condemned as scan- 
dalous. 

Lesson 36. CHARLES 1. 

Uegan to reign . . . 162.5 

Died 1649 


1. Charles^ the son of James 
/., was in character something 
like his father^ and came to the 
throne with similar notions of the 
power due to the king. He there- 
fore soon quarrelled with his 
parliament. 

2. HU reign may he arrange 
into Jive periods : — In the first 
period he was engaged in wars 
with France and Spain ^ under 
the bad influence of his favourite 
Buckingham. 

3. Secondly ^ He was engaged 
with his parliament in many dis- 
puies concerning the supplies due 
to him, and the power due to 
them. 

4. Thirdly y He tried during 
eleven years to govern absolutely. 
He then had no parluiment, 
and was engaged in a Joolish 
attempt to change the Scottish 
church, 

5. Fourthlyy The Long Par- 
liament mety when they quickly 
caused Strajfbrd to be bcheadedy 
and soon aj'ter declared war 
against Charles. In these wars 
the batllr.s of Edge-hilly Mar- 
ston Moovy and Naseby decided 
the contest in J'avour of the par- 
liament. 

6. Fifthlyy Charles was pur- 
chased from the Scots by the 
annyy who soon afterwards 

purged'* the House of Commons 
of all the Presbyterians. The 
independents who remained were 
the servants of the army. They 
tried CharleSy condemnedy and 
executed him A.D. 1649. 
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12th Week. FRIDAY. Orammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 
Chapter IV. 

COMPOUND DKlllVATIVES— PREFIXES. 


TV. We heard last week, 
papa, of four classes of deriva- 
tive words, viz., injhcttd de- 
riv<itivf,x, primary derivatives^ 
compound words^ and compound 
derivatives. 

P. Yes. Let us look again 
at some of the last class. 
Con-tract-ion, 
Ex-iract-ion, 
Dis-tract-ion. 

You remember that the middle 
syllable, “ tract,” is the root of 
the word; it is a part of the 
Latin word trnho, I draw. The 
first syllable, “con,” is the />rc- 
Jix ; it is a little Latin word, 
meaning together. The third 
syllable, “ion,” is the affix; it 
means the doing of a thing; it 
is added to all words which are 
intended to express an action. 

TT^. I think that now, if I 
did not know the meaning of 
the word contraction, I could 
discover it from the meanings 
of the prefix, root, and affix. 
It means the act of drawing 
together. 

P. That is its meaning. In 
the next word the prefix, cx. 


! means out of: thus the word 
means A drawing out of . You 
know what is meant by the 
extraction of a tooth. 

In the third word the prefix, 
dis^ means asunder: thus dis- 
traction is a drawing asunder. 
We say that a person is “ dis- 
tracted ” when his attention is 
much divided, being drawn 
from one thing to another. 

Ion. Wc might, papa, find 
the meaning of most words, if 
we could find their different 
parts. I should like to know 
the meaning of all the prefixes, 
and roots, and affixes. 

P. It would take a long time 
to learn all of them, but 1 will 
give you a list of the principal. 
When you know their meaning, 
you may exercise yourself in 
putting them together, to form 
compound Aviwds, or in disco- 
vering the meanings of words ; 
or yon may arrange yonr com- 
pound words into different fa- 
milies. 

To-day you may learn the 
meanings of some of the prin- 
cipal prefixes. 


1. Engi’su Prefixes. 

A-, on or in ; as afoot, ashore, abed. 

Be-, to make; as tecalm, benumb. 

Be-, about or before ; as Acsprinkle, ftespeak. 

Kn-, in, into, on, or make ; as encircle, «ntomh, engrave. En- is 
changed into em- before b or p; as embark, empower. 

Foil-, not; as forbid^ for^^zt. 
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Fore-, before ; as /orctel, /orcfather. 

Im- for In-, to make ; as imbittcr. 

Mis-, error, defect; as /ai&dccd, va/stake. 

N-, not ; as none, for not one ; neither, for not cither ; never, for 
not ever. 

Out-, excess ; as ontrun. 

Over-, too much ; as orerload. 

Un- (before an adjective or adverb), not; as unwise, unfit ; but 
UN- before a verb means undoing; as untie. 

Up-, upwards; as u;>lift. 

Under-, beneath, under, inferior ; as undlervalue, uneferrate, 
unc/erclerk. 

^ With-, from or against ; as u;{l/idraw, withst&nd, 

Exerciss 29. — Write ten words, each to contain a dificreut Saxon 
prefix. 

2. Latin Prefixes. 

A-, from or away; as avert, avoid. Also written ad- and ads-, 
i as abuse, abstract. 

Ad- signifies to; as acfherc. This prefix undergoes great 
changes, according to the first letter of the root which it is 
joined to. It is changed into the following dificrent forms: — 
A-, AC-, AF-, AG-, AL-, AN-, AP-, AR-, AS-, AT-; aS aSpirC, 

accept, aggravate, a/lot, announce, a^ply, arrange, 

assist, attract. 

Ante-, before; as antediluvian. 

I CiRCUM-, round, about; as fiVcurnscribe. 

I Con-, together ; ns contract, cor^gregate. Also written co-, cog-, 
COF--, COM-, COR- ; as cohere, connate, co/lcct, compose, correct. 

I Contra-, against; as contradict. Also written counter-; os 
{ co7<nteract. 

I De-, down or from ; as f/egrade, depart. 

I Dis-, not ; as dishonour, disagree. Also written dip- ; as di/ii^ 

I dent. 

Dis-, asunder; as distract, dispose. Also written Di-; as divert, 

! diverge. Also written dif-; as dj^use. 

' E-, out, or out of ; as emit, elect. Also written ex-, ef-, and 
EC- ; as exclude, expel, ^face, eccentric. 

Extra-, beyond ; as extraordinary. 

In- (before a verb), in or into ; as intrude. Sometimes written 
1L-, IM-, and 1H-; as i/luminate, import, irruption. 

. In- (before an adjective), not ; as invisible. Sometimes written 
iG-, IL-, IM-, and 1R-; as ^orant, iilcgal, improper, irre- 
gular. 

Inter-, between; as interpose. 

: Intro-, within ; as introduce. 

I JuxTA-, near to; as ^‘fzxtaposition. 
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Oi)>, n^iiinst; as o2»striict. Sometimes written oc-, of-, and op-; 

as occur, offer, o/jposc. 

Pkr-, through; as /)cnise. 

Post-, after; as /io.s7script. 

Prk-, before ; as prepare. 

PiiKTER-, beyond ; us preternatural. 

Pro-, for or forward ; as />ronoun, progress. 

Ke-, back or again ; as 7*«tract, 9’eturn, replace. 

Kktro-, biickwards ; as retrograde. 

SSe-, aside or apart; as select. 

Sine-, without; as stnecurc. 

Sun-, under ; as subtract. Sometimes written sue-, suf-, sug-, 
8 UP-, and SUS-; as succour, suffer, suggest, support, sus- 
pend. 

SuiiTER-, under; as eu/j^erfugc, sul)terfiuent. 

Super-, above; as supeifxne, eupe7*fluou8. 

SijR-, above or over ; as sutTnount, surcharge. 

Trans-, beyond ; as transport. 

Ultra-, beyond ; as u/^rumarinc. 

ExEiicTBfl 80.— Write twenty words, each containing a different 
Latin prefix. 

3. Greek Prefixes. 

A-, without; as anonymous. 

Am PHI-, both; as amphibious. 

Ana-, through ; os anatomy. 

Anti-, against; as anrichriiitian. 

Apo-, from or away ; us apostate. 

Cata-, down or against ; os cataraxi, catarrh. 

Dia-, through; as <t/amctor. 

Kn-, in; as encomium. 

Kpi- , upon ; as ^itaph. 
lIvPER-, above; as hypercritic. 

Hypo-, under; as hypocrisy. 

Meta-, change; as metaphor. 

Para-, beside or side by side ; as parallel. 

Peri-, round ; as period. 

Svn-, together ; as syntax. Sometimes written sr-, byl-, bym-; 
as system, ey/lable, sympathy. 

Bxbrcisb. SL— Write tv jlve words, each containing a different 
Greek prefix. 
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SATITRDAY. English History. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE PAULIAMBNT. 


On the 30th of J anuary, 1 649, 
there WHS no king in England. 
The encMiiies of royalty resolved 
that nothing should remain of 
the name of king. On the same 
day, they published that it was 
treason to call any one king, 
Avithout the consent of the par- 
liament. It was also pro^daim- 
ed that the authority of tlie na- 
tion resided in the representa- 
tives of the people. Shortly 
after a council ofstnte^ consist- 
ing of memhers of parliament, 
was appointed, EradshaAV was 
made rrcsident, and the poet 
Milton, Secretary. 

Tlie Lords sent the House of 
Commons a message, desiring 
a conicrence on the new set- 
tlement. This however, they re- 
fused, and resolveil by a majo- 
rity of forty-four to twenty»iiine, 
that the House of Lords was 
useless, dangerous, and ought 
to be abolished. They then de- 
clared that there should be no 
bishops ; that no lands should 
belong to the church, and that 
there should be no clergy, ex- 
cept those who renounced the 
bishop.s, and the liturgy. Thus 
numbers of clergymen were 
turned out of their livings, and 
preachers, who went about from 
place to place, were employed 
in their stead. 

These odd looking men wore 
lank hair, cropped all round, 
and contined in a little black 
cap, with a white edge. Men 
and women also were dressed 


in the plainest style to avoid 
what they culled “ the vanity 
of dress.” 

The gloomy spirit of the par- 
liament, wliich they called reli- 
gion, led them to abolish many 
more things which belonged to 
the previous reign. Nearly all 
games and sports were stopped ; 
no liorse-racing, no bear-bait- 
ing, nor cock-fighting was al- 
lowed. All holidays were ab 
olished, and all amusements on 
the Sabbath were prohibited. 

They also punished some of 
the king's friends as well as 
Charles himself. The Duke of 
Hamilton, Lord Capel, aiid the 
Earl of Holland Avere executed. 
The Scots were much irritated 
at these executions, and chose 
Trince Charles, the late king’s 
son. tor their king. 

The councilof state Avho thus 
abolished so m'any things, were 
not unanimous. There Averc 
still differences of opinion, — 
some were Iiidepciideiits, and 
some Presbyterians. More dis- 
putes thua aro.sc, which Aveak- 
eiied them. 'J’heir jioAver was, 
hoAvever, more Aveakeiied by 
their extravagant deeds. It aj)- 
pears that many members strove 
to enrich themselves ; and 
throughout the coiiiilry the peo- 
ple were troubled by tlie county 
committees. These were courts 
of justice instituted during the 
Avar, Avliicli had power much 
like that of the Star Chamber. 

There was one avIio Avatched 
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the parliament, and saw them 
losin^r tlieir influence, and was 
better able to turn their qiiar> 
rels to his advantage than the 
unfortunate Charles had been. 
Tliis was Oliver Cromwell, who 
sought every opportunity to 
increase his own power. This 
wonderful man was a strange 
mixture. lie acted the parts 
both of the warrior and the 
priest. He influenced tho peo- 
ple as well as his soldiers, for 
he and his officers were seen 
praying and preaching about 
town, in all the churches and 
chapels. 

The first appointment given 
to Cromwell, was that of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Nearly 
the whole Irish nation had 
risen in favour of the young 
prince Charles, and Cromwell 
was sent to subdue them. On 
reaching Ireland, he soon over- 
ran the w'holc country ; town 
after town gave way before him. 
It must be added, however, that 
he acted with the greatest bar- 
barity. It is said tliat when he 
took Drogheda by storm, he put 
the whole garrison of 3,000 
men to the sword; also, that 
every man, woman, and child 
was massacred ; but much of 


this report is doubted. His un- 
conquerable army would thus 
have subdued the whole nation, 
had they not been suddenly re- 
called to march into Scotland. 

On his return from Ireland, 
Cromwell entered London in 
triumph. St. James’s palace 
was given to him to dwell in, 
and he was saluted by the great 
guns in St. James’s Park. 
There was no man at that time 
so much talked of, or so popular • 
as he. 

Cromwell found that the 
Scots had persuaded the young 
prince Charles to take the oath of 
the covenant, had then acknow- 
ledged him as king of Jiritnin^ 
an(l had raised a large army of 
36,000 men to recover his 
father’s crown. Fairfax, the 
Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
army, had been appointed to 
proceed against them, but being 
a Presbyterian, he gave up the 
office, and retired from public 
life. 

The way was now left open 
for Cromwell. He was made 
“Commandcr-in-Chief of all 
the forces,” inste:id of Fairfax. 
Thus he now found himself 
to be the most powerful iium in 
the kingdom. 


Flowers of the field, now meet ye seem 
Man’s frailty .j portray, 

Blooming so fair in morning’s beam, 

Fussing at eve away I 

Teach this, and, oh I though brief yoqr reign, 
Sweet flowers, ye shall not live in vain ! 
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13th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


ClIAKITY. 


“ Oh ! isn’t it a plorions 
kite?” sni«l little Arthur, as he 
I cut out a new picture to paste 
i on the threat kite which he aii<l 
his new nurse Kuth were 
I inakiiipc* 

! “ Hash ! Master Arthur,” 

said Until; “it i> so silly to say 
, it is * glorious.’ ” 

Afaster Arthur looked up at 
' lliith w'ith surprise, as much ns 
I to say, “ What do you mean hy 
I stojiping v}pf* for he had never 
I been accustomed to he cor- 
' rected. But he did’iit kick his 
' nurse: she had jdcased him so 
[ much, and he was so delighted 
I with his kite, that he did not 
' like to be angry. 

' Master Arthur’s mamma was 
sitting on a chair in the nur- 
sery, and was folding uji some 
jiapers to make the kite’s tail. 
She was glad to sec that he 
was not rude, for generally 
Master Arthur was said to he 
I a Turk and the tw o nunses 
; before Kuth had left because 
' he used to kick them so when 
j in a passion. 

As Arthur’s mamma sat on 
tliiit chair she thought to her- 
self, “Ah, my boy ! if I could 
only teach you love and 
vUnritijy you would leave off 
being rude.” Then she thought 
again, “ I wdll pray to God to 


help you to <lo so ; and I will 
begin this very day.” 

At the dinner-table, Master 
Arthur talked to his papa about 
his nurse. “ I like my nurse, 
])apa,‘* he said. 

“ Why ?” said his papa. 

“ Because she's a gooil one. 
I can always tell when 1 shall 
like anybody. 1 should like to 
have Bulh for my nurse always. 
She sets me very easy lessons 
— and she told me a tale about 
the New Zealanders this morn- 
ing — about a missionary too; I 
am going to save up iny money 
and buy her a jireseiit for her 
birth-day (it is coining in three 
weeks), and 1 am going to cut 
' some of the mustard and cress 
out of my garden for hi:r tea, 
and I uTii going to show her all 
my dissected maps, and 1 Avill 
always he kind her.” 

“ Well, 1 ho])e you wdll,”said 
his papa. “ I like to hear you 
talk in this way. Be sure you 
do not forget your w'ords.” 

After dinner Arthur’s mam- 
ma hel))cd him to fasten the 
tail, which they had made, to 
the kite. lie had been jiro- 
iiiiscd that he should take it on 
the downs and fly it; so he 
waited in the nursery wdiile 
Kuth was getting her dinner. 
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Ruth was Ji long time, but Ruth did not say an} thing* 
Arthur was very patient, except She quietly hchl the Kite up 
that he swung his legs back- again, while Arthur lan in 
wards and forwards a little, another direction. Rntm'ither 
and kieke«l oft' the paint from he nor Ruth could ./?/?</ “the 
his play-box, on wbicli he was way of the wind.” The truth 
sitting. is, there wa.s no wind that 

When Ruth and Arthur afternoon, so after an hour had 
reachcjl the downs, they began been spent out of doors to no 
directly to try and fly the kite, pnrjiose, Arthur returned home 
“Come on, Ruth!” said feeling q'dte cross; he would 
Arthur, “ Como along ! do’iit hardly speak to his nurse, 
let us waste any time.” “Mamma,” he said, when he 

So Ruth fastened on the came in, “l^utli is very 
great hall of string. stupid!” 

“Now then, Ruth, you wait llis mamma W'as sorry to 
there!” said Arthur, “and hold hear him speak so, hut she did 
it u]). Hold it still while I run.” not make any remark until tea- 
Thcn Arthur ran, hut the time. Then she sai«l to him, 
kite did not go up. “ Not that j “ Arthur you talked very fine 
way! Not that Avay, Ruth,” | w^ords at (iinner- time, you de- 
hc said ; “ hold it higher. No ! dared that you w'ould always 
that's not the way! {So! higher! he kind to Ruth.” 

Hold it ‘the way of the wdnd.* “ Yes, so I will.” 

That’s it! Now then.” “Rut when you came in 

Th(‘n Arthur ran again, and from the downs you said she 
pulled hard at the string. Ruth was stupid.” 
let go and the kite went up “ But, I did’nt kick her!” 

with a zig-zag motion; it first “But you found fault 'with 

pointed to the right and then her when it was not her fault, 
to the left, as if it did not kno>v That showed you did not love 
which way he wanted it to go. her.” 

It never entered into the kite’s “ Well, you see, I was vexed, 
head to go up straight, for you know — I could’nt loveher 
how should it ? It hud never when the kite wouhrnt fly. 
been up so high before. After “So, when you did’nt know 
twisting about in the air for a what to do with your Acxation 
very little while, it seemed to you threw it at her. You loved 
think it hud gone up quite high her this morning wdicn she w'as 
enough, and it turned right making your kite and phased 
round, tail upw'ards, coming you ; hut you did not love her 
down very quickly, and struing when you were vexed” 
hump on the ground with its “No, it is so very hard to do 
round head. that.” 

“There now!” said Arthur “But,” said Arthur’s mam - 
to Ruth, “ how stupid you ma, “ I should like you to do 
are ! That’s because you did’nt so. I want you to learn 
try * the way of the win ’.* ” ‘ Charity.’ ” 
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“ What is that?” 

“ It is one of tlie beautiful 
fruits of God’s Spirit; it is a 
feeling which all good men 
have.” 

“ Then I should like to have 
some.” 

“ You cannot, Arthur, learn 
charity all at once ; I am going 
to begin to-day to teach you. 


The first lesson you may learn 
is to try and feel kind always. 
It is very easy to love others 
when you feel pleased ; but 
you should try to be kind to 
them, fiveu when you ure vexed. 
So you may go up stairs and 
make friends with Ruth. Re 
very kind to her all the 
i evening.” 


THE IIOIHN. 

A SUPPLIANT to your window conics 
Who trusts your ftiitli mid fours no guile, 
He chiiiiislhdniittaiiee for your eruiiibs, 
And reads Ids pas.sport in your smile. 
Yor cold and cliccrinss is the day, 

And he has sought the hedges round ; 
^’o berry liangs u]»on the spray, 

Nor worm nor mit-egg can be found. 
Secure his suit will be preferred, 

No fears his slender feet deter, 

For .sacred is the hoiischuhl bird 
Tliat wears the scarlet stomacher. 

Where are lii.s gay eoni]mnions now, 

Who sang so merrily in i^priiig ? 

Some shivering on the leatle.-^s bough, 

With rutHcd plume and drooping wing. 
Some in the hollow of a cave, 

Consigned to tcinpor.iry death. 

And some, beneath the sluggish wave. 
Await reviving nature’s brent li. 

The migrant tribes are fled away. 

To skies where insert myriads swarm, 
They vanish with the SuiBiner-day, 

Nor bide the bitter northern storm. 

Hilt still is tlds sweet minstrel heard, 

While Jours December dark ami drear. 
The social, eiiecrful, household bird 
That wears the scarlet stoiiiikclier. 

And thus in life’s propitious hour, 

Deceitful flatterers round us sport ; 

Hut if the prospect seem to lour, 

They the more happy fly to court. 

Then let us to tlie selfish herd 
Of fortune’s parasites prefer 
The friend like this, our Winter bird, 

That wears the scarlet stomacher. 
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THE .TUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


Class I. TIT AEAMIFEORAI- 
EXOCENS. 

Order 1. Ran UNcmAAC 15.15. 



! Tlip Meadow Crowfoot (or hutfor- 

cnp), with ilriod bunch of cnrpcls, 
bud, calyx, hracta, jcr. 

P. AVr arc ffoinfj into the 
fields, Lucy, to look at the 
buttercups. AVillie and Ion 
have walked on before us, so 
we will overtake them. 

L. I saw them poinj^, papa; 
and maniina went with them. 

IK 4^ « Iff 

P. There is mamma, Lucy, 
i with the two hoys. Let r ’ run 
ami see who will catch them 
first. 

\V, TVe have picked some 
i buttercups. Here is a large 
I bunch. 

I P. One will he enough. Now 
I we will sit down in a v.ircle on 
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the grass and examine it: we 
w'ill hold a committee on a but- 
tercup. 

Jon. Please let us have one 
each, papa. I can tell you 
something about mine. It has 
five yellow petals. 

P. Suppose yon pull off the* 
petals — now you 
may sec that 
each has a little 
gland or scale at 
its base ; in this 
gland the honey 
is contained; this 
w,tt, hmey. '•'C most inter- 
wnir. esting part to 
the bees. 

Tr. We will examine the 
iiepah next, I think — at least, 
yon will, perhaps, for mine has 
no calyx at all! 

L. Nor has mine, nor Ton’s, 
nor mamma’s. 

P. Each of these flow'crs had 
a calyx, but it dropped off 
shortly after the corolla opened. 
We say of such a calyx that it 
is dfrfdnovs^ just as we talk of 
deci‘iiu)us leaves. You may sec 
the calyx of this, which is not 
open yet. It has five sepals. 

fj. Which part shall we ex- 
amine next, papa? 

P. Let us look at the sta- 
mens. You may observe, first, 
that there are a very large 
number. 

Z. And I notice, secondly, 
that they have very short fila- 
ments; thirdly, they grow from 
the receptacle under the ovary, 
that is, they arc hypogynovs. 
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Indeed, we learned Liist w'eek 
that all the *''rhalainitloral *’ 
exogens are hypogynous. 

ly. I am tlie seeretary of the 
committee, let me report pro* 
gress. We have observed three 
things in three didereiit parts 
of the flower, — 

1. The couoLLA petals; 

yellowy with a scale coiitaiiiing 
honey. 

2. TJie CALYX has sepals; 

'(freeii, ttecidnom. 

Jj. Tlie STAMKN.S are 
with short ^planivntAf tjrotciny 
from rrvrptacle. 

P. The pistfl is to he observed 
next. Yon can observe in the 
centre of the stamens a number 
of little green grain'*. Just look 
at them through this magnity- 
iiig glass. 



The carpels and htaiiifns growing on 
the receptacle. 


Z. Ah, papa, how much 
larger they seem ! Each carpel 
is rounded at the bottom, and 
has a curved beak, like a hoiTi, 
at the top. 1 suppose that this 
curved part is the style, and 
that the end of it is the stigma. 

P. Yes ; you may then remem- 
ber of the ])istii tliat its carpels 
are numerous, distinct, and of a 
green colour. In the flowers 
that we have iioti(;ed hitherto, 
the carpels arc ouly divisions of 
the pistil. I 



Z. I su])posc we arc to exa- 
mine the seeds next, pa})a, or 
ratiier the ovules ; how are we 
to see into such little things as 
these carpels? 

P. You shall 
use my pocket 
microscope again. 
I have cut ojien 
one of the carjiels. 
You may now' see 
^ , that the ovule it 

is rather 

small. 

Here, however, is a ripe car- 
]>el ; in this tlie 
pollen from the 
anthers has eu- 
/ jA tered the ovule, so 
\ ^/i *^^**^^ i*'*^*^ become 

a perfect seed, it 
uipe piirpH has grown so large 

with iiti embryo, the whole cariicl, 

Z. And the carpel, papa, 
seems to be only large enough 
to form a skin for the seed. I 
should have called these dried 
carpel seeUs, if I had not seen 
how' the seed grows and Alls 
them up. 

P. Such seeds (where there 
is only one in a carpel) are 
called grains, like the seed of 
corn. The small oval body 
which you see at the bottom of 
the seed is the embryo; thi.'s, as 
you have heard, is formed by the 
pollen— the rest of the seed 
consists of the nutritious coty- 
ledons (vol. iv. p. 246). These 
dry carpels remain in a cluster 
and ripen, after the flower has 
fallen ott*. (^See vat poye 19G.) 

Now proceed with your ex- 
amination. You have noticed 
the parts of the flower. 

IK. Then let us travel down 
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the flower-stalk. Here, at its 
base, are two leaflets, which you 
call bracts, 

l\ True; and from the bracts 
you may jiass to the haves, 

L, I notice that they are of a 
dark deep green colour, and 
they arc divided into tlirec 
lobes, which are iniich indented. 

! /^ 1 have judlcd up a plant 

I by the root, that you may ob- 
' serve better. Now you can 
1 notice the diflereiice between 
I the leaves in the lower and the 
ujiper parts. 

hm. Yes ; the leaves near the 
root arc much more indented 
I than those near the flower. 1 
also observe something in the 
j)etiole or leaf-slalk; it is taper- 
I baj ; the lower part is so broa<l 
j that it forms a sheath which 
half surrounds the stem. 

/\ We might next observe 
I the root, but these particulars 
are sutticient. 

ir. Then 1 will flnish my 
report : — 

I The PiSTf fi li.as distinct carpels, 
j oitjrcen colour^ with horn-shaped 
styles. 

The He Ena aro found in sopn- 
rato carpels; they form, when 
' ripe, a bunch of dry grains. 

I The rEDUNCLE has two bracts at 

I the base. 

1’hc IjEAvbh, darinjreen colour, 
divided into threo lul)cs, inure 
I deeply indented at the Inwcr part 
, of tlie plant; with petioles vliich 
, form a shoath round the stem, 
i ' 

I This buttercup is called, in 
botany. Ranunculus ncris. Its 
])roper name is the Meadow' 
Crowfoot. There arc other 
plants of the crow-foot tribe ; 
shall we go and look for some? 

1U8 


W, Yes, let us, please; w-here 
is the meeting to adjourn to? 

R. Come with me to yonder 
plantation. Now let us look 
about in the grass, under the 
trees. ITcre is a diHercnt kind 
of crowfoot. 



I have cut it up by the root 
that you m.'iy see all its parts. 

L, 1 think that this is a 
beauty. How bright and 
glossy its yellow flowers look! 
There are 7tinc petals in the 
corolla. 

W. And in the calyx there 
are three sepals. The leaves 
are different from those of the 
meadow crowfoot. They arc 
heart-shaped, or cordate {voLiv, 
p. 151), and are very shining. 
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Jon. And the parts of the 
root are of a curious .sha])c: 

P. Yes, they arc said to he of 
a shape ; thus the plant is 
I called tlie Hanunculijs Fi- 
; CAKiA. Its English name is 
, Pihucorf, or it is sometimes 
called The Lesser Celandine. 

' W. J had better writedown 
its particulars. — 

I Krumple 2. Uanunculus Fi- 
CAHIA (rjlowort, or Lesser Celan- 
. diiic). 

(Place.) Found in the gross, 
uiidcr trees. 

{Parts.) (jlossy jellow’ dowers; 
nine petals; three sepals; cordalo 
aliiiiiii^ leaves ; roots, lig-slinped. 

1^. Nt>\v let us cross the mea- 
<low to youdcM* ditch. We will 
look in ilic water for ETiample 
3. Slop, Willie! Here is one 
growiiij^; in the mea<lo\v, which 
is different from the common 
crow'foot. Ja)ok at its leaves. 



llANUNoiiLCs Rki'RNS (Creeping 
Crow Tout.) 

Tj. I notice that instead of 
being divided into /o^es, like 
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the leaves of the common crow- 
foot, each leaf has tlirce-stalked 
leaflets ; and each leallet has 
three lobes. 

Ion. It is dilferent, too, be- 
cause its stalk seems to lie on 
the ground. It is more like a 
creeping plant. 

P. This is the reason of its 
name; it is called ‘‘ Kanuncu- 
lus repensj^ or creeping Uan- 
uiiculiis, from the Latin w'ord 
repere, to creep. I will write 
Its partieulars, instead of the 
secretary. 

Ilrnmple ^ TIaxi'ncitlds 11k- 
I’KNa (or Creeping Crow loot). 

{I*lave.) Found in meadows. 

[Parts.) Flower'^, sellow; 
Iciwt's with three-Mlulkcd Icallels, 
which are tlirec-lobi'd ; stem, lying 
on ground, creeping 

J5ut we have iiow^ reached 
the ditch’ Let us all look 
about for a llanunmlns tajnatili.^. 

Ion. Fapa means by that “a 
Water (Irowfoot.” I know by 
the Ijalin Avoid nywrr, w ater. 



Ranunculus AtiUAriMS 
(Water Crowfoot). 
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! ir. Is this one, papa? this 
little white flower. 

! P, Yes; if* you will hold my 
* hand, I think 1 can reach it 
I with my stick. Therel I have 
! picked it, you sec. Its pocii- 
j iiarities may he soon marked, 
j Do you observe this set of 
! fibres underneath the stalk ? 

L. Yes; these are roots, I 
suppose. 

P. No, they arc its water- 
leaves. This plant is curious 
i because it has two sets of leaves, 
j 1st. Those {^rowing in the air, 

I which you see are divided into 
I tliree lobes ; and 2nd. Those 
I in the water, which arc cut 
[ into thin lilaiueiits. 

1 'riie colour of the flower is 
i the other distinction of the 
plant. 

W. Thou here are its par- 
ticulars. 

Example 4. Ranunculus 

AguAHLi.s (Water Crowfoot). 

[Ptnee ) Koiind in ponds, 
j FlowtM’H, wliito; leaves, j 

two kinds — those in the air three- i 
! lohed, tluHe in the water divided 
i into line lihiincnts. 

I Have you any more spcci- 
, mens, pajia? 

J\ There are several more 
j in the tribe. There is another 
I Water Crowfoot ; it is very 
; likely that we may find one in 
' this ditcli. Let us walk on a 
! little further. 

' L. Here is a Water C’ow- 
I foot. Its parts are all very 
i smooth and watery. 

' P. Yes; I will ])iek it. You 
, may know it by its lower leaves, 

; which have five lobes. You 
I have seen such a leaf before; 

I I dare say you remember that 
I the five lobes arc compared to 
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the five fingers of the hand, and 
that the leaf is therefore culled 
palmate, 

W. And its edges are ser- 
rated, 

P, Its edges are certainly 
rough, but we do not say that 
they are serrated, unless they 
are notched with pointed teetli, 
like a saWy but in this case you 
sec that the notches at the 
edges are iounded; they are 
therefore .said to be “ eremite. ’* 
Now you have two points by 
which you may know this 
plant; its name is ‘^Kanuncu- 
lus Sceleratus,” or the Celery- 
leaved Croivjuof, 

Here is its description: — 

Example^). Uanunculfs Scbl- 
ERATTs (Celery-leaved Crowfoot). 

{Place,) In ditches, <!tc. 

{Parts.) Having all its parts 
smooth and watery; the lowest 
leaves iiahnate, with crenated 
edges. 

Now for a sixth example, I 
j can see another of the tribe ; it 
I is not in the ditch, nor in the 
field. 

E, Papa is looking at mam- 
ma’s hand. Now' I see why 
mamma brought that nosegay 
out of the garden ! 

J/, Yes; here is one of the 
tribe — this gay Ilanunculus. It 
<Iiffers from the buttercups be- 
cause it is larger; it has a 
greater number of petals, and 
therefore less stamens, for you 
have heard how' the stamens of 
flow'ers may be changed to pe- 
tals (vol. iv. p. 244); it is thus 
said to be double. 

This Kanunculus is a 
foreigner; it is only found in a 
cultivated state in gardens, — if 
it were left to grow wild, it 
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would soon lo-se its size uiul ever reach the dignity of 
beauty. It is called the “ Han- shrubs. They arc mostly 
uiiculus Asiaticus.” “ herbaceous.” 

KjampleQ. IIanu.ncui.us Asi- Now I think wc liavc had 
ATicTfl [aarJcH IfanuHViiliut). enough of the buttercups; let 
{Place.) Ciillivjiled in gardens. I as go home. We li.ive leariied 
\PnrU.) Kluweis doulile, of gay j about the first tribe in the first 
scarlet colour; larger than otiicis oui>KK of Kxogens. 
of the tribe. I \y. Yes; jdeasc mamma, 

P. I will point out for you ; gi\c me that ranunculus out of 
two particulars which relate to j your nosegay. Now 1 have all 
the wliole tribe. The juice in . six specimens in iny hand, 
ail these ]ilaiits has a nauseous | Look, Ion, iiere is a handful of 
taste, and is very acrid; in crowfoots — no, erow-/cc/ 
many eases the Iiand may be Ion. No! crowd’s feet; pos- 
blistered even ljy holding the .sc.ssivc ease! 
stalks for sitiiie time. P. No, no; nothing of the 

\y. I am holding five differ- kind. You must say Crow foots, 
cut kinds in my h.and now! , Class, Thalamillora*. Oukr, 
P, Lastly, none of these ^ Kanuuculaceaj. Tribe^ Crow- 
plants ever become trees; few' ! foots. 


TllJi LHTLE BIRD AND ITS MISTRESS. 

bird, liftlo bird, wherefore art thou siid ! 

(Millie, binootli down thy feathers, and cliirp and he ghtd ; 
What is It that ails tliee. ihuii poor silly thing, 

Thnt thou selduni will oat, nnd never wilt sing? 

] bring thee fivsli water und fruit every day, — 

Whiil irioie cun a bird want to make it bo gay t 
Cheer up, little ingrate, and give ino li sung : 

1 thought thou wuuldst sing for mo all the day long.” 

Liuly ! how cun 1 joyous and tuneful bo ? 

My mate and my young ones are pining for me: 

I have loft a whole nestfiil, n featherluss brood, 

Oh ! how cun 1 eat when they may want food? 

This fruit is delieious, this water is clour; 

But I love the wild berries thnt grow not here ; 

I long to lly free o’er the lake and glade, 

And to sing once again in the green w'ood shade.” 

“ Fly away, little bird, to thy young ones lly ; 

They shall not of sorrow and hunger die: 

'I'hy mute shall no longer in seareh of tlieo roam ; 

Fly uwHV, lly away, to thy own dear homo; 

(jo warhle once more in the happy greenwood, 

Skim lightly again o’er the lawn mid the flouil : 

For lonely, poor bird, would 1 rather be, 

Than see thee thus pine in captivity.” New Yearn Gift. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 

THE rROTECTOHATE. 


As soon as Cromwell became 
coinmaiider-iii-cliief he made 
good use of Ill's power. Jle 
forthwith proceeded to drive 
the son of Charles I. from Scot- 
land; for he had, 1 told you, 
been jiroclainied king, as 
Charles II. 

When Cromwell reached 
Dunbar, with 16,000 men, he 
was drawn into a place which 
was a very <lisa<lvantageous 
one for battle. 1’he Scottish 
army liad been waiting there 
for him, aiul might have con- 
(picrcd him, hut they acted 
foolishly. Their clergymen 
fancied tlicy had obtained 
visions from the Lord, and that 
Agag, as tliey called Cromwell, 
with all his “ hcvclics,” w'ould 
he dcliNcred into their hands. 
I'hus they madly left the gtiod 
jiosition they had gained, to 
meet Cromwell on tlie plain. 
When lie saw this, he in his 
turn assured his men that the 
Lord had delivered the enemy 
into //u't'r hands ; and told them 
to advance singing psalms in 
praise for the victory they were 
about to obtain. They then 
put the Scots to flight with 
great slaughter. 

After this battle Cromwell 
pursued Charles closely. But 
when Charles found that his 
enemy had gone further north- 
ward than himself he imme- 
diately turned in a southern 
direction, and entered England. 
Cronnvcll, though unwell, fol- 
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lowed him directly with 40,000 
men, and overtook him at 
IVarces/er. Charles had ex- 
pected the Jioya lists of Eng- 
land to join his standard, hut 
most of them were so terrilied 
at the very name o*’ his enemy 
that they dared not. 

Cromwell am veil almost ns 
soon as they heard the news of 
his coming: he fell upon the 
town of Worcester, and killed 
or took prisoners nearly all the 
Scottish army, (fliarles fled, 
after fighting bravely. In his 
flight he passed through the 
most romantic and dangerous 
adventures. lie had one or 
two hairbreadth escapes. On 
one occasion his enemies so 
closely pursued him, that he 
was obliged to hide himself for 
a day and a night in the thick 
braiiehes of an oak. Alter 
wandering through the country 
in dirterent disguises for six 
weeks, he managed to get away 
from England. 

Cromwell returned in tri- 
umph to London. He was 
now without a rival. The 
Scots soon felt the result of 
their defeat. He caused an 
act to he ]msscd abolishing 
royalty in Scotland, and an- 
nexing that country to England 
as a cunqiic.red provinca. 

He next began war with the 
Dutch, for a very trifling ex- 
cuse. The truth was, that 
the two nations rivalled each 
other in their naval strength. 
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The question to be ilecided 
was — “Which nation shall be 
master on the sea?” Cromwell 
knew the talent of the jjreat 
commander Admind Blake, 
The Dutch, too, had a most 
renowned admiral, named Van 
Tromp, Each nation had plenty 
! of ships, and many other 
brave admirals ; they therefore 
wickedly determined to “ have 
a fi^lit,” almost for lighting’s 
sake. They soon ha<i many 
close “engagements”; admirals 
and captains were killed, and 
ships w ere sunk, without advan- 
tage to cither side. 

At length Van Tromp with 
sixty sail fell upon Jllake, who 
was in the Downs with forty 
sail. He took six of Jllake’s 
ships, and drove him with his 
other vessels into the Thames. 
He then fastened a broom to 
his toiunast and sailed in tri- 
iimidi through the (channel, 
declaring by that that he 
won hi sweep the English navy 
oft’ the seas. The piide of 
the English could not endure 
this. They called the action 
“ an insult”; so they made im- 
mense exertions to c<iuip a 
new fleet. In the next year, 
the new ships being rea<ly, 
a fight of three days was 
cariicd on, in Avhich the Dutch 
were totally defeated. They 
soon after treated for peace. 

Soon after these events 
Cromwell resol ve<l to get rid of 
the parliament, who did not 
like his growing power. An 
oj)i)ortunity quickly occurred: 
he persuaded his oflicers to 
present a petition asking for 
Che redress of many grievance.s, 
and for their arrears of wages. 


This occasioned a quarrel be- 
tween the army and the par- 
liament. It is said that “in 
the midst of the dispute Crom- 
well started up with seeming 
fury. Turning to MajorVcriion, 
he cried out, * that he was 
compelled to do a thing that 
made the very hair of his head 
stand on end.’ lie then has- 
tened to the house of commons 
with ftOO soldiers, took his place, 
and listened to the debates 
for some time. Suddenly ho 
started up, and loailcd the par- 
liament with reproaches for 
their tyranny, oppression, and 
robbery of the jiublie. Upon 
which, stamping with his foot, 
as a signal for the soldiers to 
enter, the place was imme- 
diately filled with armed men. 
Then, addressing himself to the 
members, he said, ‘ For shame, 
get you gone! Give place to 
honcstcr men — to those who 
will more faithfully discharge 
their trust. You are no longer 
a parliament; 1 toll you, you 
are no longer a parliament ; 
the Lord has done with you.’ 
Sir Harry Vane exclaiming 
against this conduct, ‘ Sir 
I Larry,’ he cried, ‘D Sir Harry 
Vane! The Lord deliver me 
from Sir TJnrry Vane!’ Taking 
hold then of one of the mem- 
bers by his cloak, ‘Thou art 
an adulterer,’ cries he ; to 
another, ‘ Thou art a drunk- 
ard;’ to a third, ‘Thou art a 
glutton,’ &c, ‘It is } oil (con- 
tinued he to the members) that 
have forced me ujion this. 1 
have sought the Lord night 
and day, that he would rather 
slay me than put me on this 
work.* Then pointing to the 
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mace, 'Take away that bau- 
ble!* cried lie. After which 
turniiifr out all the members, 
he ordered the doors to be 
locked, put the keys in his 
pocket, and returned to White- 
hall.” 

ISy this bold transaction 
Cromwell became, in effect, 
kiii^ of Great Britain, with 
absolute authority, lie, how- j 
ever, gave his subjects a par- 
liament, but one that was 
altogether obedient to iiis com- 
mands. He undertook to 
choose the members himself ; | 
bill it is said the persons pitched 
uj)on were tlic lowest, meanest, 
and must ignorant among the 
citizens. They were the most 
foolish of the fanatics. One of 
them particularly, a leather- 
seller called r raise Qod Bare- 


Lonet gave his' name to this odd 
assembly, and it was called 
Barebone*s Parliament, 

It seems ns if Cromwell 
chose these men to disgust the 
nation with the idea of a par- 
liament. After a short time 
some of the members who were 
his friends came to him, with 
their speaker at their head, 
and resigned their authority 
into his hands. He then scut 
Colonel White to clear the 
house of such as ventured to 
remain there. 

The sham parliament Avas 
now dissolveil. Tiie officers of 
the army then, by their own 
authority, declared Cromwell 
Protector of the Common- 
wealth OF England. He 
WHS addressed by the title of 
Hiyliness, 


TIIE COITAGKU TO HEU IXF.VNT. 

Tu K days are cold, the nights are long, 

I'lio north wind sings a doleful song; 

Thun hush again upon my breast; 

All merry things are now ut rest, 

Have tlieo, my pretty love ! 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth. 

The crickets long have censed their mirth ; 
There’s nothing stirring in the house, 

Buvo one woe, hungry, nibbling mouse; 

Then why so busy thou? 

Kay, start not at tha' sparkly light ; 

’Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window-pniio be-dropped with rain : 
Then, little darling 1 sleep agaiu, 

And wake when it is day. 

WOnDSWOHTU. 
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13th Week. THTJBSDAY. English Geography. 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

SOMEHBKT8IIIRE. 


“Mr j)EAR Children, — 

“ Yoii lijive heard of the 
j capital of Somersetshire ; let us 
proceed to the other towns. 

“At tlie north-west of Bath, 
on tlie same river, the Avon, is 
the ancient and celebrated 
coTninercial city of Bristol. 

“ Bristol is partly in Somer- 
setshire and partly in Glou- 
cestershire. Its port is about 
ten miles from the mouth of the 
Avon, which is not very wide 
at that point, 1 did not notice 
the shippinj? very much, but it 
is said that * the tide rushes 
w'ith j'rcat violence up these 
nnrroH^ rivers, and therefore 
reaches a great height, bringing 
large vessels to the quays ; but 
w'lien it is low’ w’atcr, these ves- 
sels lie aground.’ It is said 
that the dilliculty of navigating 
the Severn is the disadvantage 
under which the jiort labours. 

“The commerce of Bristol 
w'as once of such importance 
that the city w’as reckoned as 
second only to London itself. 
In this century, how’ever, it has 
l)ccn quite cclijiscd by Liver- 
pool, another great commer- 
cial town on the w’estem coast. 
You may see on the map that 
Livcrjiool is well situated for 
commerce with Ireland and 
America, and is also near to the 
great manufacturing towms of 
England, such as Manchester 
and other cotton towns, Leeds 
and the other cloth-making 
towms of Yorkshire. 


“The decline of the Bristol 
trade, how'cvcr, is not owing 
merely to the increase of liiver- 
pool, or to the tide of the river; 
it is principally account of 
the heavy taxes which the 
government of the city formerly 
imposed on articles of trade. 
When those who imjiortcd or 
exported poods found they had 
to pay such heavy duties, and 
that they could trade without 
such disnd\antapc at other 
jjorts, they did so. Even the 
manufacturers ot Bristol used 
to send their g<)ods round to 
Liver])ool to be cxjiorted, to 
save the diUcrence in the tax. 

“Yet, with all these di.sad- 
vantnges, Bristol i.s, as I said, 
an important commercial city. 
It imports from Ireland j)igs, 
potatoQ^ slice]), flour, ami 
grain; %'bilc it sends in ex- 
change wrought iron, tin- 
plates, leather, refined and raw 
sugar, &c. It also ex])orts 
articles of clothing, the jiroducc 
of the western cloth- making 
towns, and the manufactures 
of the city. These manufac- 
tures arc considerable. In the 
city or the neighbourhood there 
are factories for crown, flint, 
and bottle glass, iron, brass, 
floor-cloth, and earthenware. 
There are also manufactures of 
brass wire, jiins, sheet-lead, 
zinc, chain calilos, anchors, ma- 
chinery, drugs, colours, dyes, re- 
fined sugar, starch, soap, spirits, 
tin and copper, bricks, beer, 
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pipes, tf»l)iicco, liats, and many 
more for heiiij^so larj^c 

a i)lacc the inaimfacturiiig dis- 
trict cixtoinls six miles around. 

“In the nciglibourhood of 
Bristol is a very beautiful 
place culled Clifton. It is 
situated on the A\on, and there 
is a fine susj)ension bridge 
crossing ihe^ivcr. The views 
of the rivcflind the cliffs on 
each side are most delightful. 

“ W ELLS. Bath, Bristol, and 
Wells arc the three most noted 
cities of this county. While 
Bath is a busy bathing city, and 
Bristol a commercial city, 
Wells is a quiet cathedral 
town. Its situation is pleasant ; 
it is in a valley at the foot of 
the Mendi[) llills, near the 
source of the Biver Ax. The 
cathedral is alhiost the only 
remarkable object here; it is 
one of the hnest in Kngland, 
and may be seen from all tlie 
roads in the neighbourhood. 
It has three splendid towers. 
I’lie west front is caiebrated 
for its tracery and sflilptured 
figures. The glory of the Ca- 
thedral, however, is the part 
called ‘ The Ladyc Chapel j* it 
is said to be even the most 
beautiful specimen of church 
architecture in the country. 

“The bishop’s palace is 
striking. It resembles an old 
baronial castle, for it stands on 
seven acres of ground. This 
is enclosed by a lofty embat- 
tled wall, around which flows 
a broad moat, filled with water. 
Bath and Wells are united, 
and form one bishop’s see. 

“ The next town worth no- 
ticing after Wells is Bridge- 
water ; but we need not go 
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there in the most direct way. 
Instead of going in the soutli- 
west direction you may tr.t\cl 
southward to Glastonbury, and 
then westward to Bridgewater ; 
this you may sec on the map. 

“It is worth while to stop at 
Glastoniuikv. How many an 
artist has come out of his Avay 
to visit the old ruins of Glaston- 
bury Abbey! When the wea- 
ther is warm enough for sketch- 
ing in the open air, then come 
the artists. They poke about 
in ‘ the abbot’s kitclmn,’ and in 
‘the ruins of the church, or of 
the chapel of Joseph of Arima- 
tlnca.* TIic pillars and arches 
of these ruins form subjects for 
many a ‘picturesque bit,’ as 
the painters say. ’riicre arc 
many strange things reported 
about the old abbey itself. It 
is said thatfloseph of Arinia- 
thea, wdio buried the body of 
our Saviour, visited Britain, 
and founded a Christian church 
here. There is a kind of thorn 
wliich grows in the neighbour- 
hood, and blossoms in the 
winter; this was long supposed 
to have sprung from his 
walking-stick, which he stuck 
in the earth; but the people 
are not so credulous now. 
Glastonbury Abbey was sup- 
]>ressed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. You remember, no 
doubt, how that monarch dis- 
solved the ‘ religious houses ’ of 
England, and kept their riches 
for himself. 

“ A t the west of Glastonbury is 
Bridgewater, an ancient port 
on the river Parret. William 
the Conqueror took this towm 
from a Saxon thane, and gave 
it to a Norman named Walter 
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dc Doiiay ; tlic town was thus 
called * jjnryh- IfW/c/-,* and at 
IcTifjth its name was prunomieed 
Jiridgewnter. 

“ l^ridjrowarer may be re- 
membered — Ut. lieeanse a 
jrood trade is <lniic here in coals 
hronj;ht from Wales and in 
cheeses made in the neif;hbour- 
hood — brick' makin«; is also 
much carried on. 2ndly. The 
inhabitants <if the t«)wn sup- 
ported the Duke of Afonmouth 
when he rebelled a;;ainst Ivin*; 
Charles II., and ju'oclaimcd 
him kiutj. Andllrdly, the cele- 
brated Ad mind JJlakti was born 
here. 

“Near 15rid;rewater is the 
little Island of Athelney: it is 
noted beciiuse a certain Saxon 
kinj; hid himself amongst the 
marshes here. Do you remem- 
ber that kinji’s name? 

“Taum'on is another of the 
principal towns. It is about 
miles from Bridj^c water, 
and you ma\ travel by water 
from one to;\n to another. 

“Formerly this town wms 
one of the principal seats of the 
western woollen manufacture.^. 
ScrfTCs, druggets, and coar.se 
cloths were nnulc here in the 
fourteenth century, but the 
trade has long since decayed. . 

“ Like Bridgewater, Taunton 
suppoitcd the Duke of Mon- 
mouth in his rebellion again.^t 
Charles II. After the tight at 
Sedgernore, in the neighbour- 
hood, many bloody executions 
took place. The great vale of 
Taunton is called Taunton - 
Dean, and is famous for its 
fertile soil. 


“You Inne now heard of 
the principal towns of this 
county. I send you also the 
I notes to learn, and remain, 

“Dear children, 

“Your faithful friend, 
“Henry Young.” 

SOMERSETSmnK. 

(Shape and Boundaries.) — 
Sfnntrs( is/iire is of’ a ripscmt- 
nice shape. It is in the 1 1 cst of 
England^ heing hounded on the 
north ht/ the lit istol ( 'hannet^ on 
the south by Dorst tsh it (\ on the 
west by Devonshire, and on the 
east by Wiltshire. 

(Soil.) — This ronnty has a 
great variety of soil. The most 
leinarkable parts are the cnAL- 
Fir.i.ns near Bath; the Mendip 
II 1 LI..S, formerly fanuni<i for 
their lead^viines ; (biEi>i>AR, 
famous for its clijfs and cheese ; 
the marshes, moors, and downs 
in the west ; and the 1 ivh fertile 
valleys in the south. 

(Bivers.) — The principal 
rivers are the Avon and the 
Far RET. 

(C’apital and Towns.) — The 
capital of Somersetshire is Bath, 
famous for its mineral springs. 
The other important towns are 
BuiSTfiL, once the sreond com- 
mercinl city in England, but 
now surjHisscd by its rival Liver- 
pool ; Wells, an ancient cathe- 
dral town; Taunton, and 
Bridgewater. 

Glastonhlry, Chard, and 
Frome, are also worthy to be 
remembered. 
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GOD 18 KVERYWOBUE. 

A TRODDEN daisy from the sward, 

With tearful oye I took. 

And on its ruin’d priories f, 

With inovinpr heart did look ; 

For, crush'd and broken though it xrns. 
That little tlower was fair; 

And oh 1 I loved the dying bud — 

For (tOD was there 1 

• I stood upon a sea-beat shore- - 
The waves came rushing on ; 

The tempest raged in giant wrath— 

Tlie light of day was gone. 

The sailor, from his drowning bark 
Sent up his dying prayer; 

I look’d amid the ruthless storm, 

Aud (iOD was there. 

I saw a home — a happy home — 

Upon a bridal day, 

And youthful hearts were blithesome there, 
And aged hearts were gay : 

I sat amid the smiling band 
Wliore all so blissful were, 

Among the hrulal maidens sweet — 

And (lOi) was there! 

J stood beside an infant’s enneh, 

When liglit had left it.i eye — 

1 saw the mother’s hitter tears, 
i heanl her woeful cry — 

I saw her ki.^s its fair pale face, 

And smooth its yellow hair; 

And oh I 1 loved the mourner’s Iiome, 

For (lOD was there ! 

I sought a eheerlc.'«8 w'ilderness — 

A desert, pathless, wild — 

Where verdure grew not by the stream.^. 
Where beauty never smiled ; 

Where desolation bromlcd o’er 
A mainland lone and hare, — 

And awe upon inv spirit crept. 

For God was there I 

1 looked upon the 'owly flower, 

And on each blade of grass; 

Upon the forests wide and deep, 

1 saw the tempestH pass : 

1 gazed on all created things 
In earth, in sen, and air; 

There bent the knee — for God in Love 
Was everywhere! kicoll. 
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14th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CllAlUTr. 

“ Though T spa tic v'ith the tongues of men ami of angels, nml have 
not chat ilg, I tun heroine as soundiug brass, or a tinhUng cymbal.^* 


“7 tiiiu's 1 sin; 7,” 

Ssiid Artliiir; 

*‘7 tiini's 'I -in* 14 
“ 7 sin; 21 

“ 7 tiUK's 4 are— sire — 

“ 7 4 sire — 

“ 7 times 4 sire 27 !'* 

One mi''take,” .ssinl Kutli. 
“7 times eontiiiued Ar- 
thur, * sire H.-) 

‘•7 times () are — are 42.” 

“ Vos, that’s rijrlit,” said 
Kuth. 

“ 7 limes 7 arc 49 
“ 7 limes S sue .^)(j 
“ 7 timeh 9 an; IJI.” 

“ Tiro mi'.Lsiki'S ! You’re 
tiirneil,” icjdied Katli. 

“ Yeh ; thsit was the rule! 
Tw o mixlsike", —turned siiid 
Artliur liad now been turned 
three times with “that nasty 
scvt;ii time.s,’’ as he esillesl tlic 
seventh eoliimii in Ills niuiiipli- 
calion tsilde. 

But never mind; Arthur had 
been veiy ^^ood lliat morniiif;; 
lie Jiad said two otlier hiiij; les- 
sons ])erreetly. lie had saiil 
Ids filth deelensioii out of the 
Jjsitiii prsiiiimar,— for a very 
little while at;*) his jsajia had 
said thsit Ik; iid^ht l)e{j[in to 
learn Latin. Then he was 


.soon to li*arn Kreiieh, and (Jer- 
inan — and jierhajis (Jrefk; so 
that he looked forward to hc- 
eome one d.iy, what tlie cook 
said he would be, “a seollard.” 
So he quickly learned that 7 
time.'. 9 are (>3; th.iL 7 times 
10 are 70; and, indeed, the 
whole of .seven times.” 

When Arthur had saiil sill 
his le.ssons his mamma came 
up in the nmvery for liim, and 
Kiith then informed her how- 
good he had been. 

‘*1 am so glsid,” .said his 
inanima, ‘‘for 1 lisive eome to 
take you down stall s. .Some- 
Imdy wantij to .see you.” 

When Aithiir reached the 
hall he wa.s latlier di.sa])pi)inted, 
for the j;omela)dy who wsiuted 
him w’sis (>M!y si little ho\ w lu) 
wore a junafore, with a black 
shiny cajie over it. lie wsis the 
.son of Mrs. Bale, the chsir- 
w Oman, and hail brought jMa.'‘ter 
Arthur a pre.sent of some 
sijqiles. 

“Who are yon,” said Arthur, 
rather sharply. 

“ Thomas, sir,” was the hoy’s 
reply, as he slowly brought 
foith a little basket from under 
his cape. “If \oii jilease, 
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niotluT !s!iy> tiic.sc jirc for \ou. 
A'o! vlie s;iirl ‘ her coiiipliiits.* ’* 

“ I ,1111 Miro it is \i*ry kiinl 
of IMis. I’lilc to lliiiik of joii ; 
.Mini it’s M‘i*v j;oo(l of Tlioniiis 
to liriii;; these jijiiiles Mieh 
ji loMfx w.Mv,” said Arthur’s 
iiiiiiiiniii. “ Will you take him 
romnl tlie »:}ii(h*ii, Arthur, und 
show him tin* llowers •M.nd the 
mii.st.Mrd and <M‘ess you are 
grow in;' for l{uth?” 

“N'ery — well — mamma,” said 
Arthur, as he took the fruit 
into the jiarloiir; hut he said 
it rather slowly ; for, lu the first 
])laee. he wauled to look at the 
ajijtles , and, secondly, he 
thought, “ 1 (lon’t like to walk 
in the ganleii with that shahhy 
hoy.” Indeed, he was so long 
in doing what he was told, tliat 
his mamma w'as obliged to sav 
to him, ‘‘('onie, Arthur, the 
little hoy is watting for you.” 

I don’t know what Arthur 
said to 'riiomas ; hut }0u ina\ 
guess jirelty well how' he he- 
Jiaved Irom tlie talk laUween 
him and his niainma soon after. 

“ I .Mill very glad, Arthur,” 
said his mamma, ^‘that you 
have learned your lesson so 
well, hut you ha\e not learned 
your lesson on (hiARi rv to-day. 
Voii were not veiy eharitahlc 
to 'rintinas I’ale just now.” 

“No, maninia, of course not; 
he came to he eharitahle tome. 
I know what charity incens: I 
have heeii talking to Kuth 
about it.” 

“AVhat does it mean?” 

“It means, ‘giving away 
things.* It was a eliarity to 
give me those apples.” 

“It was ‘generosity,’ cer- 
iainlv ; hut 1 want to talk 
aio 


about //«?/. ^^e leaniisl. Yester- 
day, tiiat to he eharitahle you 
mii>t love others always- -even 
wdien you are vexed.” ’ 

“Yes, I reiiiemher.” 

“So you slioiild have been 
kind to Thomas, e\en if ho had 
vexed yon. liiit he tinlii’t vex 
\oii. Tmleed. he tried to please 
you; yet, \ou did not care to 
jileasi- 1 im.” 

“ Well, I didn’t like tlietron- 
hle of sluming line our garden,, 
hceaiisc he is a poor hoy.” 

“Then, you see, you had not 
eliarity. Ilegaxeyou a basket 
of apples, and I wanted you to 
give him a jiart of Muirself — 
some of your time, and .sonic of 
your uttenlion.’’ 

“ I shoiild’nt have cared, 
mamma, if it had been some 
one else.” 

“ But, Arthur, wlnui T told 
you to he attentnt* to 'I'homas 
I’ale, yon should not have 
thouglit, ‘ Is lie worthy?’ Init 
you .should liave saiil to ^onr- 
.sclf, ‘He’s 11 jioor hoy, and 
perhaps has not seen siieh a 
Hue garden before, — lie will 
enjoy it all the more.’ Will 
you try and feel like that 
another time?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“ Don’t forget it Arthur. 1 
would rather you should learn 
this lesson on Charity than all 
}our other lessons. The apos- 
tle Paul says it is better to 
learn charity than all the lan- 
guages of men, — c\ ell Latin or 
German, or even the language 
that the angels speak. A per- 
son who is eleier, and knows 
all Hne languages, if he has not 
charity within him, he is like | 
some bhoivy brass instrument 
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that makes a noise, but has' “Now, Arthur, I will pivc you 
iiotliiiig inside.” your .second lesson on ehaniy. 

I “ Oh, will you read to me “ 1 think that you will one 
I what Paul says, maiiiiiia, out day grow up to he a learnc<l 
! of the 15ihlc?” .mail, and that you will know' 

“Yes. Here is the verse ' many languages.” 

(1 Cor. xiii. 1): 

“‘Tliough T speak w’ith fho 
tongiin.s of nu'M and of amrels, nixl 
have not chanty, I am become as _ ... 

Hounding brass, or a iinkling c}m- , "ig brass, or like a tinklinge} m- 
bal.* ^ hal.'* 


TIII5 VOUXOr Jlllll). 

Shall T let him go.^ shall I let him go ? 

TIiLs bird that 1 have foiuiil f 
’Twoiild be a pity, I love him so. 

To leave him on the ground. 

I heanl a little chirping song, 

.Not ver> far from me, 

And .soft and .dow I crept along, 

To iind what it could ho. 

Anil there ho was — that little bird— 

(dose down upon the ground, 

I dni not say a single word, 

Nor make the slightest sound. 

I held my breath, and stooping, took 
Jinn gently to iiiy ln*ea.st, 

And then his little wings he shook. 

As if within his nest. 

I hojK* he will ho happy here; 

I’ll give him w'orins and bread; 

He will not shed a single tear. 

Nor droop his little head. 

1 think he has no pa’ and mu’, 

Fur ho was all alone : 

And yet a bird, not very far. 

Was singing on a stone. 

Perhaps that was his mother dear, 

Perhaps she seeks him there ; 

I must not keep him ; now I fear 
’Twonld not be right or fair. 

So I’ll take him back and let him fly, 

And not be very sad, 

For, though the tear is in my eye, 

1 think I’m very glad. 

INFANTA. 
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I J/thur. “ 1 0.S, T hopcIsliMll. , 
I M. “ And I hope yon will al- 
• ways remember that Cii \kity h 
hotter than LEvitMNii. Witliout 
Charitv non will he like soninl- 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 

THE PROTECTORATE. 


Cromwell the Protector 
possessed almost unbounded 
]) 0 \ver. This extraordinary 
man rose from ])rivate life to 
be tlie most powerful com- 
mander of the most powerful 
people in ihe earth. He now 
bejran to rule with promptness, 
vigour, and skill. A eouneil 
of state was a])pointed to 
j'overn the nation, and he was 
placed at its head. He chose 
as members of tlie council the 
ollieeis ^\h<^ luul been liis victo- 
rious companions in the army. 
He bad au army of :i().()()0 foot 
and lo.ooo horse. He t<K»k 
care to h.ive his troops well 
panl ; and to each oflieer of the 
“couueir’ he ji:a>e a pension 
of .£1,00(1 a \ear. 

111 * 111 ),^ .ji)le to depend upon 
tb(‘.s(* ollieers and soldieis, he 
IHoeecdejl with liis de.‘*i;!:n.s. 
He made himself to be fcarc»l 
ami iesj)eeted abroad as well 
as at liome. He compidled the 
Dutch once more to sue for 
jieaee, ami to j)ay JJS.">,000 for 
the expenses of tlu^- war. 'fbey 
al.so had t«) rc'-tore to the East 
India Comi*\nv some of the 
jio.ssessioiis tlu*y had taken 
from them. Eraiice, too. and 
Sp.iin jiaitl delerenee to him, 
for he had lent the French 
G 000 men to help fliein in 
eompieriiii^ the Netherlands, 
which at that time belonged to 
Spain. 

'I’he Spaniards w ere then one 
of the richest and most power- 
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fill peojilc in Europe, but Crom- 
well humbled them greatly by 
means of the famous Blake. 
This admiral seizeil and burned 
many ^'f their great galleons at 
Cadiz and tlie Cnnniies. He 
afterwards sailed, up the Medi- 
terranean, attacked and defeat-' 
ed the Dey of Tuuix^ the Dey 
of Ahjl(>rs^ ami the government 
af Letfhorn. Admirals Penn ami 
Venables also took from the 
Spaniards the valuable island 
of Jamaica, 

But these ivars were not 
favourable to the Protectoi’s 
power at home. They caused 
extraordinaiy expenses. At 
the beginning of his govern- 
ment Cromwell liatl managed 
the ])ublie niomw w ith economy 
and care, but be ct>uid do so 
no longer. His ri'\enne was 
almost exbausted, and to jiay 
the war exjjenses he was ob- 
liged to l.iy on beavv taxes. 
He now made the same mi''take 
as King Charles had done. 
Uphehl by the power of his 
army, lie collected the money 
without the consent of ])arlia- 
ment, and did not tax all 
cla‘'.ses fairly. 

These jn'oecedings w'ore soon 
resented by the peo])le ; they 
clamoured loudly for “a free 
parliament,” and (^romwell 
w'as o!)lige«l to give them one. 
The memhevs, however, were 
those whom he had chosen. 
'J’lie doors of the Jlou.se of 
Commons were guarded, and 
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none but liis friends were ad* 
iiiitted. These men offered 
him the title of King^ hut he 
refused it, and fourteen days 
after he dissolved the asscmhlV. 

After this event Oomwell 
lived with the conseiousness 
that he was feared and <lis- 
liked. The thought caused him 
great misery. Jfe was much 
troubled, too, because he was in 
debt. Being thus distressed, 
the Royalists, the Presbyterians, 
and other parties conspired 
against him, one after another. 
Thus he was always in fear of 
death. A pamplilct was pub- 
lished entitled “ Killing no 
Murder,” in which Cromwell 
was compared to a wolf. It is 
said that after reading this 
work he was never seen to 
smile more. lie seemed to 
look iijioii every stranger with 
su6])icion. lie wore armour 
i under his clothes, he carried 
)»istol8 in his pocket, and 
changed his bcclrooni every 
two or three nights. I 

At length he was seized with | 
a fever at Hampton Court. 
He removed to Whitehall, 
where he soon after died, in 
the 59th year of his age. 

At his death Oomwcll had 
been protector nearly five years. 
He was buried with great pomp 
in Henry VIl.’s Chapel in 
• AVestminster Abbey. The cost 
of his funeral was ;£fi0,000 ; 
the charge for black cloth only 
was £6,920. 

Croinweirs character has 
been very dittereiitly drawn. 
Some call him a good, and others 
a had man. On the whole, 
however, tliere was more good 
in him than evil ; for with all 


' men many of their bad actions 
' are not so inucli crimes as 
i mistakes. It was so with Crom- 
' well. His ]iart in the death of 
King Charles was, pi rhaps, as 
much a mistake ns a crime. He 
thought no doiihtthat, after so 
many lives had been sacrificcil 
ill battle, it was right to sacri- 
fice one life for the peace of the 
country. But perhaps he 
wished to kill the king only 
tliat he himself might rule the 
country. No one can say whe- 
ther he thought so; but if he 
did, this was a crime. 

Amhition was, indeed, one 
of his failings. This led him 
into evil ; for he grasjicd the 
jMiwcr by violence, and was 
obliged to niaiiiiain it with 
violence. His position was 
unjust because he had taluni it ; 
the people had not given it to 
him. To keep this position 
he was obliged to act unjustly, 
employing spies, imprisoning 
those he feared, and even sell- 
ing some as slaves for the AVest 
Indies. In fact, he did us 
(^'hiirlcs I. had done when he 
sought for unjust power. 

Yet Cromwell was often kind 
and good. He w^as a good son 
to his parciilA, and was a good 
husband. 11c was a good 
father, and trained his children 
to fear Cod. Mortf, he tried 
to fear Cod himself, and often 
prayed to Him for His guid- 
ance. 

He who often prays to God 
cannot be a bad tiiAn; thus wc 
liiid that Croniw'ell’s nature 
w'us inclined to mercy. Until 
lie was misled by his ambition, 
he was “frank, ailable, magna- 
nimous, bold, and just.” 
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14th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

THE RESTOltATlUN. 


P. Tite history of the Coin- 
nionAxealtli inav Ijc divideci into 
tlireo parts. 1st. 'J’lio* t(fiir 
}i*ars, from the death of 
(Hilaries ill 1641) to 16.W, when 
tlio ])arJi.'iment governed the 
nation ; — 2ndly. The seven 
years, from tlie dissolution of 
the parliament in 165<1 to 1058, 
when Cromwell p;overned as 
“ Ihdteetor;” — :3rdly. A ]ierio<l 
of nearly tuo years, from Crom- 
well’s death, in lO.'iS, to the 
ret mil ol Charles IJ., in 1600, 
wlien the “otheers” of j^ovein- 
mciit, ap])ointed by CioiinNell, 
were the ]iriiiei])al rulers of the 
nation. 

Jlefore writing our Tnemory- 
lesson on the (’onimoii wealth, 
I Avill tell }ou a lew jiartieulars 
coneeriiiii;? the last jieriod. 

On the 4th Sejiteinher, 1658, 
the day after Cioniu ell’s death, 
liis eldest son Hiehard Croin- 
Avell was yiroelaimeil J^ord Pro- 
tector. 'j'lic ambassadors from 
foreij^ii countries, and the 
oflieers of the army and navy, 
aelxuowledged his yiower, and 
sent him their eonj^ratulatioiis. 
Dejuitations were sent from 
one hundred eoii^rejtations and 
churches, from the counties, ^he 
cities, and the horou^hs ; all 
of these men brought messay^cs, 
promising to devote, their lives 
and fortunes to hi> highness. 

Itichard, however, was a very 
ditterent man from his father, 
lie was more fitted for private 
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than for public life. ITe liked 
better to reail and to study than 
to li,;lo. When he was urged 
to be more severe to the 
Royalists, he .aid, “ 1 ])osi- 1 
lively forbid shedding the blood ' 
of a single man in my cause.” i 
Such a man was not likely to 
he admired by the w’arlike 
oflieers of CroiiiweH’s army. 
They had, you remember, 
formed the ooiiucil of govern- 
ment iluring the I’roteetorate ; 
the>, therefore, re.solved to 
depose Ri(‘hard Cromwell, and 
to govern the kingdom them- 
seh es. 

'I’liis was soon done. Roth 
Richard (h‘omwell amt his bro- 
ther Henry, wdio commanded 
ill Jndand, resigned ofliee at 
once, without attempting to 
resist. 

I'he prineijial reiiublican 
oflieers, Eleetwood, the chief 
general of the army, (ieuerals 
LambiU't, and Monk, Sir Harry 
Vane, and six others, formed 
the new “council of govern- 
ment.” 'riiesc men now' stood 
ill the place of Cromwell, and 
they found themselves in ■ 
similar difliculties. They were 
obliged to assemble the House 
of Common.'^, and they sent 
for the members of the Rump 
Parliament, wliorii the Pro- 
tector had so violently driven 
out of their places. As soon 
as this parliament met they 
turned upon the council who 
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hud recalled tliciii. Tliey turned parlisnnenf, iiiid Luinhurt amis 
out of tlieir olHees Luiuherr, j cciiifiiied in the, Tower. 
Deshorou^tli, ami two or three i ^[onk wa'< not Mire that all 
others. Lamhert W’ould not the re>;iments l)elt)n^iiij^ to the 
! submit to this; his soldier^ ' other ‘:feneraU eouM be de- 

! mutinied, and tlie next morn , pended upon ; he tlmivfore 

in<:, as the speaker and the sent onleis that tliey sh«)uld 
I members were eomiu^ to the leave laindon. Some obe\ed 

I housi‘, he met lliem witli a the onler ; those who did Hot 

bod} of life-jtuards, <lrove them ' ;^o he turned out, :ind tlieii 
all back a;;.iiu, and ileelared (piarteieil liis own soldiers in 
thcjiarliameiit <lis.sol\ed. Thus, their plaees. 

• once more, the miti»m was en- j Duriiii^ this time .Monk had 
tirely j^o\ eriied by the aimy. .been etimmuiiiiMliii'^: A\itli 

Just at this lime, when the | (Miarle^ 11., and had 
couiieil were in their ;2reate>t ‘ jdeted Ins plans rorre>.tiM iinrhim. 
dillieailties, one of thidr number. He then caused the Hump I'ar- 
named (iemuvl Monk, re-.liament to disso]\e them-ehes, 
solveil to restore the Koval: and anew' one to hi* tdi eted. 
Family. lie was at that time j 'i’he mwv parliament met on 
(joAcrnor of Scotland, and was' the 25th April, U)!'.!). A io\alist 
there at the head of S.OOO men. ' was elected as speaker ; and 
As soon as Monk heard how' j Monk, knowing the power 
Lambert had dissolved the | of liis aimy in London, liad 
I»arliament, h(i jirotested aftainst ' the coura;;e to propose that 
the action. lie ileelared that ' ('harles 11 . shoiiM he i(‘^loi(‘d. 
another should be summoned lie sent a messa^a* to tin* house 
dircctl}, and he set forward that Sir»Iohn(.jren\ille,aser- 
with all his troops lor Jamdon. ; \ ant of the kini;, was in 
The whole kinirdoiii Avomlered ' London with letteis from the 
at this movement. The pei>ple kiiij^. 'I'he} reeidM-il the news 
from all ]»aris eaumly asked ; aa itli jo\ , (IreiiA die was ealled 
him, “When* are aou f;oin«'?'’ in, and tlu‘ letter contaiiiinj: the 
“ What are aou jroin*; to tlo?” kiii;;’s projtos.ds AAas lead. 'I'lie 
but he ke])t silence. He ' piojmsals were at once a;:ree(l 
inarched oinvard, and during _ to. Kin;; CMiarles was .smii for, 
all his jtmiiiev he W’oul<l not ami he entered London amidst 
dis(‘lose his desi;:ns. He only ! ;;eiieral acelamalioiis, on ilie 
remarked that ‘‘ he Avas piiii;; ' :;'.Mh May, Hibo, wliieli was his 
to restore the peace of tlie . birthday. Thus smbleiilA l■nded 


country. 

When he had reached St. 
Albans, which is within a fcAv 
miles of London, the members 
of the Kump Parliament Inul 
rc-asscmhlcd. The ;;reater 
])art of the army had declared 
themselves on the side of the 
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PUD 
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1. A fter the death nf Charles 
I.j Eatjland ions tjooenml hif the 
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Lovy Pai limnent. The members 
u'ete, however^ divided into two 
partwxj the I ndejtendenls and the 
Pj-esbi/tfrions. Fa I K fa X the 
Commn tider- in- chief of the forces 
was n “ Preshytej ian CuoM- 
WKLL, the Lord lien tenant of 
Irelnmb was an “ Independent'* 

2. After Ciomwcll had row- 
quervd Ireland^ he was recalled 
to inahe war against the Scots, 
who had firoclaiined the son of 
Chalks the First as their king. 
Fairfax hiing a Presbyterian 
had devUned the undertaking, 
and (k'onnrell was elected Com- 
mandn -(jienend in his stead. 

.'1. Cromwell conquered the 
Scots, and drove Charles out of 
the country. On his return to 
London he was idolized by the 
people, lie was not only the 
most powerful, but the most 
popular man in Kngland. The 
parliaincnf, howerer, weie 
jealous (f him ; he was, therefore, 
lenqded to tale advantage of his 
] tower, lie caused a quarrel 
between the parliament and his 
army ; then with the help of his 
soldiets he tinned the members \ 
on} of the house, after using the 
most rodent language, lie next 
took the government of the nation 
into his own hands. 

4. lint the people would not 
allow Cromwell to govern alone. 
He therefore chose a new House 
of Commons, taking care to select 
as members, fanatical men who 
Would biiuq disgrace on them- 
selves. These men, who were 
called “ The Ba rebone Pm'lui- 
ment," soon bi ought the idea of 
parliament into iidicule ^ and 
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after its members had sat for 
some time, he dismissed them, 
and governed the nat/onunder the 
title of Photkctoh. lie was, 
however, assisted by a Council of 
State composed of the officers 
of the army. 

5. Cromwell's government was 
a most vigorous one. He sub- 
dued hL enemies at home and 
ahroad. Ho conquered the 
Dutch and SpauitJi nations, 
made an alliance with France, * 
and received the homage of the 

' principal nations of Europe. 
These wars, however, led 
to great expense, ichicli caused 
discontent among the people, 
lie thus became an object of dis- 
like, and numerous conspiracies 
were raised agoinst him. After 
calling another parliament and 
dissolving it quickly, he was ia 
constant fear of violent death ; 
he became very gloomy and 
miserable, and died in the r)i)th 
ipuir of his age, in the year 
* 16 , 58 . 

6. After Cromwell's death his 
son PiciiAiti) was proclaimed 
Protector ; but the officers of the 
army soon deposed him. They 
then formed themselves into a 
council to govern the nation, and 
assembled the parliament. The 
parliament, however, soon quar- 
relled with them, and they there- 
fore dissolved it. Upon this, 
one of their number, (jENEral 
Monk, resolved to restore 
^'harles II. By means of his 
army, which mustered 8,000 men, 
he was enabled to do so; and 
Charles entered London in the 
year 1 660. 
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THE ENGLISH TEAVELLER. 

DEVONSlIIltB. 


“Mr DEAR Children, — 
This i.s :i vorv wide place!* 
I Siaid to rny.self as I .stoo<l some- 
where about the middle of 
Devonshire, ‘ I sliould think it 
must be very hi^h, for it i.s very 
• cold; certainly it is very lonely, 
for I have walked some miles, 
and have not yet seen a hon.se. 
1 have only met tw'o women.* 
“Then 1 thought again : — ‘1 
have read of i 

“ — Devon’s mt/rtle rales 
That drink clear rivers near the j 
glassy fccaj” 

and I have heard tlint thcclimate I 
here is so mild that the myrtle 
grows unsheltered on the sea- 
shore. So that perhaps I am 
not in Devonshire yet. Oh ! 
here comes a butcher with .some 
sheep, J’ll ask him. J say, IVieiid, 
what is the name of this jdaceT* 
“‘Thickey jd.iee, sir? it he 
Dartmoor’ — hut 1 cannot spell 
his words as he pronounced them. 

“ ‘ This he. a lonely place, sir, 
very, especially at nights. And 
when the winter nights come on, 
and there he.snoiv on the ground, 
then it he most dreadful.’ 

“ ‘ Is it very wdde, tlien?* 

“ * I should think it be, indeed, 
sir. If yon w'anted to walk all 
the length from north of ’em to 
the south, you’d have to walk 
22 miles; and it’s 14 miles across 
t’other way. Yon see, sir, all 
round all this part is one great 
plain, and it don’t seem to have 
any end.* 


“ ‘ I siippo.se that this land is 
very high ?’ I said. 

“ ‘’rimt it ho, sir; sonic parts 
are the highest land in Devon- 
shire. This ]>art is all plain, then 
some parts are mountainous, 
and other parts arc very boggy. 
There arc what thiy call 
tnorftssp»t — .soft muddy places 
forty feet deep. The water-plants 
there have grown every year, 
and have then hecome rotten 
and have (HimI. Then there is 
the part we call Dartmoor forest, 
which is dillerent again.’ 

“ ‘ I suppose you breed slicep 
on these moors/ 1 said. 

“ ‘ Yes sir, Dartmoor mutton 
is very good-Havoured. Ah, I 
have ha<i many a long journey, 
sir, bringing slieep across these 
moors, ’specially on winter 
nights, sir, wJicn there’s been no 
moon lip, and we have had 
the ])elting sleet right in our 
faces. 1 remernher one dark 
night when the sheep were so 
Irightcned that they ran olf in 
all directions in spile of the 
dog. The sort of cold we have 
in the winters, it is enough to 
bite one’s fingers ofl*.’ 

“ I certainly agreed with the 
butcher that ’twas a cold place ; 
then 1 remembered tialishury 
p/am and the South doir ns 
!the mountains of Ciiinberland, 
and the other sheep breeding 
places I had seen — hiit this 
seemed the coldest of all. 

“* Why, you sce,sir,’eontiniicd 
my companion, ‘ Devonshire is 
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H riitlior diiini) country — it a’nt 
like one tlnit is far inland. 
There l)C the sea on the north 
side of it, and the south, so 
there’s plenty of va])our, and 
cloud, and raiiijund tliat like — so 
wo j;row a f'reat many potatoes 
here — siipposcyou know, sir, that 
potatoes like a damp climaic?’ 

“ ‘ Ves,’ I said, ‘1 learned that 
in Lancashire ; a j^rcat many po- 
tatoes are ^rowii in that county.* 

“ ‘ So there be here, and tlic 
farmers smid them to J^ondon. 
Jlut in our county wc have more 
pasture land than anythin^: 
else — we liavc some hcautilul 
rivers, the Tor, the Teij^u, ami 
the D.iit, and the Kx, and the 
'i'amar, and all along the banks 
uftlie.se rivers there are rich 
incailows.’ 

“ ‘ 'riijit is what 1 exjiected,’ I 
said. ‘I ha\ e oitcii heard of the 
luMutirul valleys of Dooiishire, 
and 1 know an artist who olteii 
comes here to make sketches. 
He has shown me many a pic- 
ture of the waterfalls, and nulls, 
ami shady riM-rs, andold hiidges 
of this county. And 1 have 
often tastc<l your clolh d r/eam — 
the J)(‘\oiishirc cream is enough 
to make one remember the 
county all his life.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, you are right there 
— and did you ever ta‘*te /«///:c/? 
Next time you pass one of our 
farm liouse.s ask the people to 
make you one! And you >\ould 
like the Devonshire liutter too, 
I’ll be bound. The red cows 
of our county are very fat ami 
plump, yet they arc gootl 
milkers. I knew one cow as 
gave twenty-four (piarts of milk 
a day, — but that was only one.* 
“ ‘ Then 1 suppose that yoi’ 
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call butter the ju incipal jiroduec 
of your county?* 

“ * It is one of the principal 
things, for in Devonshire there’s 
more g»*ass-land than laud for 
growing corn. So wc are famous 
here for five things, cuir oxen and 
sheep, or “live stock,” as they 
are called; cream, and cheese, 
and j)otatoi*s.* 

“‘And ihcre's something 
more, I think. Ibax'dicardmucli 
about the Devonshire i/V/c;.* 

“ ‘All to be sure, sir. Yes, 
w'e drink more cider than any- 
thing else heic. But I can tell 
you more about the cattle and 
sheep than that sort of thing. 
All I know^ is that I have seen 
hundreds of a]>i)lcs growing on 
the warm slojies of the hills; and 
that the cider is made from 
their juice. There are a good 
many fa\ourite soits of apjiles. 
The blossoms look very ])rctty.* 

“‘Vou d«>n’t know how' the 
cider is made then ?’ 

“ ‘ No; it IS not “ in my line,’* 
you see, sir.’ 

“ ‘ I wanted,* I said, ‘ to learn 
something about cider-making, 
and to send tlu' p.irtieularshomc 
to some children; but never 
mind! 1 will wait until we reach 
Herefordshire — that is a famous 
cider county.’ 

“I could not get any more 
information about the soil of 
Devonshire, except that at the 
north-east of the county there 
is part of another large moor. 
L IS called Exmoor, but the 
greater partis in Somersetshire. 

“ 1 did not cniss Dartmoor as 
I had intended, but returned to 
Exeter, where I remain, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 
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ETYiArOLOGY. 

Chapter IV. 

TTTE DERIVATION OF AVORDS. — AFFIXES. 

P. Let hs see li»\v j P. JJnt hiij»|)ose that 1 join 

Avonls are loniieil by addiiij^ /// on to the \\t)id ueak. 

H}llabli\s to tlie eiwl «»1 the root. U'. It then hecoiiu-'^ an (id- 

TJie word ireak is an adjee- verb — A\eakly ; iis, ‘‘he looks 
tive, hut hy atldiiij; ne.s.s- to it, it , weakly.” 

hceoine" a m)mi — “ weaUneS".’* ‘ 1*. Jiesides the endin;j^s nvss, 

Siij)])OM*, howe\cr, tliat we add and ty^ tliere are many 
to the word weak. ' otliers used to form nouns, 

L. Then, i)a})a, yon make it ' \erl>s, and ad\erhs. Siieli end- 
a vn'b. The \erh “ weaken ”, in^^s are, as 1 tohl \ou, called 
means to make weak, just as a//ixes. To day ym ma\ eom- 
streii^^tli-en means to make mit to memory a list of the 

strong, or hard- en to make hard. _ most imi)ortant. 

1. — AFI-'IXES to FORM NOUNS. 

Nouns denoting persons are foiined hy adding— 

-AN, as liis(ori^/M, artis^/w, gi'uiiminrir//t, maaiemw. 

-ANT, as >tn'\(Hit, jirotce coiahat«/<^, 

-AU, as bclioh/c, hegg^//*, view/*, hwp. 

-Aiii), ns sluggw/v/. druiikw/v/, steww/v/, eowwrd. 

ns si(lv('i>r/ry, itiisMimw/'y, oerretf/ry. 

-ATK, as advoew/c, iiiagisti'w/c, eurw/c, gradiiwfc. 

-KE, as abscni/Y', refug/Y*, coiiiiiiillcc, cloMitcc. 

-KKl{, as nia-lioii/(v, eiigm/r/', elinriot/Y/*. 

-ENT, as a'jr//^, r()ir(j‘'poiMh'///, f.tu<h7/^, preside//^ 

-Eu, as writ/7’, sing//*, huy/V, huild/v, earn//*. 

-1ST, ;is art/,y/, nrgan/V, tlor/V/, eunigel/.s/. «>en]/.s^. 

-JTi;, as LcviVc, tavour/Vc, Canaaii/7c, anclinr/Vc. 

-1\E, as eapt /'/;/*, rclal/c/*, fngit/?’c, o])ernl/t7'. 

-on. ns acl/7*, coiidiicle/*, coJlecIe/*. iimiiilw/*. 

-STEW, as song#/t7*, spin.v/tv*, ganictf/<7*, puii.v/«i‘. 

-ieh, as law ///'/*, savv/ym 

2. — NOUNS DENO'IINO TIIINOS, OR <iUALITlES, OENERALLV 
CALLED “AUSTRACT NOLNb.” 

-AOB, ns pccrayr, pntvonnye. 

-ISM, ns pagan/.v///, liero/.v///. 

-WENT, ns amuse////’//^, ubatc///<'/if. 

-MONY, ns acri///<///y, iMatri///w//y. 

-NCE, as ignoni//c/i, ])nulc//c'<f. 

-Nc Y, as ii»lii?/cy, tende//cy. 

-jfEStf, us good//c,vjr, liard//m, dark7d/7jj. 
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-BioN, QB oonvuUtVm, expAiiMOTt. 

-TJi, US ]ical^A, (Jep^A, wid/A, Icng/^. 

-TiON, us pru<luc^]<;n, vindica^tOH. 

-TY, us piti///, probity. 

-ROOD, aa fAiWXhoody mtinhjoodf ho^dioody hardi7t00£^. 

-suiP, aa fi‘iend«/t//;, couH^Mo. 

-j>()M, UB CliriBteii^£;m| iLing^n, 

-luo, IIS bialiopW^. 

-TUDK, us 

-UliB, ua pleuai^/’tf, Xexmre. 

-BUY, as GooXuiryy mockery^ bribery. 

3. — Dimin ctives. 

-CLE, aa particfp, arlicfe, cantirZ^;. 

-CULK, ua animtib'aZi;, verinicu/^. 

-BT, ua ciivUY, Uwkety tlowr^#, 

-LKT, as rin^/i'/, liam/iY, alreain/i?^. 

-Li«o, aa duck/Z/iy, goa7///y, Biri^Ung, 

-XiN, ua lttmb/(//i, iDunni/cZ/t. 

4. — AFFIXES TO FORM ADJECTIVES. 

-ANT, as nbundi^e/;7, dorm^w^. 

-ATK, ua paaaioTitfi(<;. 

-FOii, aa nrij'ul, \m\\\X\f'ul, 

-oua or USF., ns boiiutoiiu«j plenteotM^ Ycrba««. 

-ADiiK, ua 
-liiLB, us (uirihl^i. 

-ISM, ua f'oolM, boy /Vi. 

-LiKK, ua wai7/7//', umulike. 

-LY, HH tiilliei'///, niari7y. 

-BOMK, aa froublow////?, toilsome, 

-Y, ua wealthy, iiiijrlit//. 

-ICAL, us deiiio('rat/(Y/7, inctbodira/. 

-IVK, ua cxpeiia/7;/^ inatrucU'v^. 

-EN, ns eurth/'/e, leiidcw. 

Also AC, AL, AN, Aft, ARY, IC, ID, ILB, INB. OHY; US domonifltf, 
univcrsa/, repul)lic«//, insular, tempora/'y, i/eriod/c (periodical), huiiia/, 
yolatildf iufunt 27 / 6 ^, transitory. 

5. — AFFIXES TO FORM VERBS. 

-ATK, as YtxcatCy abomina/o, cotisccto/o, ussassina/o. 

-EN, aa moiato/i, aweefra, liardra, weakr/i. 

-PY, as uiyati/y, ju8(i/y, puri/y, mii^iii/y. 

-ISB, as real/V/', udvert/.y/?, pali'unZ.v/;, cxerc^O. 

- ISH, os roMshf pulu/i, publi/i/e, iintVi. 

G. — AFFIXES TO FORM ADVERBS. 

-LY, as friend/y, plcusnntZy, sweetZy, fearfnlZy. 

-WARD, AS emtward, soutb/varcZ, iorward. 

-WISE, otheWrZ^ci. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

ClIAlTER IV. 

LIST OF LATIN ROOTS. 


P. In our two last lessons we 
talked sikoiit the jirefixcs and 
affixes of deri v:iti\ e wonl.s. To- 
day you may learn some of the 
prineipal roots to w]ii<'h these 
l>refixes and affixes arc added. 

LATIN UOdTS AMJ JJElllVA- 
TIVKri. 

1. Arinrs, sharp. 

Acid, acidity, a<‘idiilale<l. 

3. .Kipji'S, equal. 

Eitnalily, eipiitalile, Pfjuity, equa- 
tor, adequalo. equinox, equivalent, 
eqindi.>>tHnt, equuiiijjular, equa- 
nimity, equilaieriil. {In sir of 
ilie.se reorfh the (leriraiire.s of' 
fpquns is on!}/ nseiJ as a prefi.r. 
in.sfeatl ofheunjthe root or prin- 
cipal part : point out u'hieh arc j 
the. irorits.) 

A OKU, A out, afiehl. 

Agricnllmv, a‘rricullurist, agra- 
rian. 

-1. Aon, T t1o\ A CTi's, 

Act, nelual, aeliM*, aft ion, agent, 
actor, ngilato. 

.^i. A i.TKn, 

Alter, alteration, nimltcrahle. 

(5. Ai/ri's, hiifh. 

Altitude, exalt, cxailation, alti- 
Bonant. 

Exkkcise 32. — Write twelve 
seiiteiiee.s, each eontniniiig one 
of the above 'wonls. (When 
the root and other parts of a 
word do not clearly show its 
meaning, refer to a dietionan 

• The objeet of these exen- B-w is, 
that thu pupil inuy learn the iiieiiiiiii^ 


7. Asrrrns. afrirvU. 

Amity, amicable, inimicul. 

8. Amo, I love. 

Aminhle. ainativene.ss. amiability, 
amurou.s, ninatciir, iimatory. 

0. AMPf.f.s, Inrqe. 

Ample, amplify, ainpliiication, 
amplitude. 

10. Axnri.i's. a corner. 

Anirnliir, inanglc, rectangle, 
qnadniugle. 

1 1. Axi Mrs, and Am m \, ihe sonlf 
the in inti. 

Unanimous, iniiL'M.inmioiis. 

12. a I/ear. 

Annual, aiiiMiity, ]M>remiinl. 

Kxkki'isk 33. — Write twelve 
sentenees. eaeh containing one 
of the above w oid«. i 

13. Aqr\, ivafrr. I 

Aquatic, nrpi(>nu'i. inpiediiet. 

14. AuniTKii, a jialtjr. ' 

Arbitrary, arlntiate. ai biter. 

l.“). A iioKo, 1 burn. 

Ardent, anJoiir, nrdmth, ar- 
ilency. [ 

13. Aiim \. arms. , 

Armada, armour, armorv, army, j 

17. Aurt, Aims. art. j 

Artituial, artist, art till, artle.sB, i 
I arii.'ian. ; 

I of p.acli uoril bv iisiii^ it iii its pro|M>r | 
sriisi*. Ttn' pn]nl slioiiM boiiifiniies 
.iin‘iiipf to nun III III* tlii'cc nr four * 
dcTM .'trims froiii tlm sHnirioot in onn I 
seiiieiicp. 'rims— .'i. You may niter 
your Sinn, bur I bn olfrrntton when 
made, will bn unaltfruhle. 4. 1 have 
fJirnnind an arttre tif/cnt t'* enter an 
net ion .auaiiist Jhn octor who acted in 
I the M'C'und act of the play. 
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18. AriTHf^, a joint. 

Artiolc, articuIutL*, inarticulate. 

Kxercise :U. — Write twelve 
.sentence's, eaeli containing one 
of the above words. 

19. A.si*br, roufjh. 
Asperity, cxaapcjratc, exaspera- 
tion. 

20. Audio, Them*. 
Ainlililc, audience, inaudible, 

auditor. 

21. Auaiso, T inerenxe] Auctd.s, 
incrmxed. 

Augment, auction, auctioneer. 

22 . Wwww^ aht'urd. 
Barber, liarb, barbed. 

28. Mkatu.s, hh‘.sml. 
Beatitude, beatify, beatific. 

21. Bki.litm, //V//*. 

Bebel, rebellion, rebellioiLs, bcl- 

ligeriMit. 

Kxr.Rci.sR 8.'). — Write twelve 
sentcne(‘.s, each containing one 
of the above words. 

20. Buxk, it'dl. 

Benevolent, benefactor, bene- 
diction. 

20. Btdo, T (Irinli. 

Jnibilie, vvinobibber, bib. 

27. Bi.s, twicey or two. 
Bisect, biscuit, bisection, biped. 

28. Hon us, good. 

Bounty, bountiful, bounteous. 

29. Cai'UT, CAi’iTi.s, the head. 
Capital, captain, decnjiitate, cape. 
30. Cado, I Jail \ J’alhin. 

Cadence, accident, occasion, in- 
cident. 

Exercise 3G. — Write twelve 
sentence.^, each containing one 
of the above words. 

31. CiKDO, I cut or kill. 
Ineiaion, homicide, suicide, fra- 
tricide, parricide, regicide, infanti- 
cide. 

32. Capio, I take; Captus, 
taken, (sometimes Cbptus.) 
Captive, accept, captor, captivity. 
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33. no, C A UN l.s, I 

Incarnate, carnal, iiirarnution. | 
34-. Cwus, 1 

Cave, excavate, cavern, excava- ! 
lion. j 

3.“). I yield or go. I 

Precede, proceed, .siiecoed, recede, ‘ 
concession. | 

3G. Crt.o, T hide. 

Conceal, coriccalincnt, conceal- ; 
able. 

Exercise 37. — Write twelve | 
.sentences each eiM’‘aining one ; 
of the above words. ' 

37. Cextcm, a hundred. 

Century, centurion, centiige, per 
cent. 

38. Cbiitus, sure. 

Ascertain, certify, ccriillcalc. 

39. CiTO, I call or rouac. 

Excite, incite, cite, recitation, 
excitement. 

'to. Civis, a cithvn. 

ri\il, civic, civility, civilize, 
civilian, city. 

41. (hiAiro, r cry aloud. 

Exclaim, proclaim, reclaim, 
(dnmour, acclainutiori, claim, clam- 
orous. 

42. Claudo, T shut . 

Clause, oxcludc, incluile. con- 
clusion, seclude, seclusion, close. 

Exercise 38. — Write twelve 
sentences, caeh containing one 
of the above xvords. 

43. Cltno, Thrnd. 

Incline, decline, inclination, re^ 
cline, declension. 

4t. Coi.o, Hill. 

Colony, liorticnltiirc, agriculture, 
colonize, colonial, cultivate. 

4.5. Coa, Coaiiis, the heart. 

Cordial, concord, accord, discord. 

4G. Corpus, a body. 

Corporal, corps, corpse, corup- 
lent, corporation, corporate. 

47. Credo, 2 believe or trnst. 

Credit, creditor, creed, credible. 
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incroilil'lo, cmiulons, oimhility, 
crcdencp, credcnliali*, crcililabie, 
accredit. 

4S. CiiEPCO, I (jyow. 

Increase, crescent, decrease. 

liXKiM’isK .39. — AVritc twelve 
seiilem-i'S^ eacli eoiitainin^ one 
ol’ tlic nl)oNe wonls. 

49. (’JM'i'is. n cntHM, 

(h'lisailr, cHieity, ei ucir«inii, ern- 
citix, exeniei.ifc. 

TjO. Vvx.vk^njault. 

• Exculpate, eiilpaldc, eiilpidnllfy. 

. Cun A, varc. 

Accurate. secure, security, 
curate, curator, cure, curious, pro- 
cure, Biiiecuie. 

Cm no, I run. 

Incur, oeiMir, recur, concur, cur- 
rency, eurieut, curnclc, ]irecur.**or, 
incursion, cxcuraion, succour, cur- 
sory. 

53. ri’iivus, croolml. 

Curve, cuiviliueur, curvature. 

5 1. 1) \ M NO, I comh-um. 

Condeinu, damnatory. 

Exfroise 40. — AVrito tw'olvc 
sentences, each eontiuning one 
of the above words. 

55. JJexs. a tooth. 

Indenture, dciili.st, indented, 
dental, Iritlcnt, dent, dentition, 
edcntiita. 

5ti. Dbnsu.s, thivh. 

Dense, coiidenac, density, con- 
densor. 

57. Dnufl, God. 

Deity, deist, deify, deistioal. 

68. Diro, 7 

Dictate, dictionary, diction, bo- 
ncdiction, nuiledielion, contradic- 
tion, prediction, edict, verdict, 
interdict, indict. 

,59. Dibs, a day. 

Dial, diary, meridian, diurnal. 

60. Dionus, 

Difrnity, di^rnify, indignity, 
deign, coiidigri, disdain. 


Kxi.kcise 41. — Write twelve 
scntenee.s eaeJi containing one 
of the above wonls. 

61. Di-iro, 1 h'arn. 

Disciple, discipline, disciplina- 
rian. 

6:?. Do, I (tire; J)ati’s, r/ZccM. 

Dative, addition, additional, con- 
dition, edition. 

03. DorEO. I touch. 

Docile, doctor, docility, doctrine. 

01. Do Ml'S, u house. 

Dome, doineslie, domu ilo, do- 
me.sticaie. 

t».5. Dri’O, Thud. 

Ductile, deduce, reiliice, indiico, 
seduce, protliui', aildiice, rouduce, 
reduction, induction, i ml net, duke, 
duct. 

GO. Di'o, tuu). 

Dual, duel, duet, dubious, duo- 
deeninil, nidubitablo. 

Exurcise 42. — Write twelve 
.«5entenees,*eacli containing one 
of the above words. 

07. D I 'll us, hard, tasting. 

Durable, endure, duration, in- 
durate, during, cnduniiiee. 

08. Eo, I go; itum, gone. 

Exit, iiiiliatc, transit. 

09. Emo, 1 hug. 

Eedccm, cxcuiption, i-x^'iiipt. 

70. Eqi'Uh, equul. 

Equator, ndei^uate. 

71. Euro, I wander. 

Err, error, aberration, unerring, 
erratic, aberrant. 

73. E.xi'BiiiOR, I try. 

Exiicrt, experiment, experience, 
experimental, peril. 

Exercise 43. — AVrite tw'elve 
.scntciiecs, each containing one 
of the above word.s. 

73. E.xtra, beyond. 

Extraonliimry, extravagant, er- 
tra-Huperline. 

74. Facio, T do^ I mnhe. 

Factor, deticient, munufactuFe, 
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artiflciiil, factory, fact, focMous, 
benefactor, rarefaction, inulcffnctor, 
mnniifiictory, satisfy, certifv, cru- 
cify, iiifoction, affection, defection, 
deficiency, proficiency, suffleifney, 
perfect, confectionery, sacrifice, 
hictotuin. 

75. Fallo, I drmve. 

Infallible, fallacious, fallacy. 

70. a report. 

Famous, infamy, defame, fame. 

77. F R N 1 ) 0 , I Jtrep off. 

Fender, defend, fence. 

78. Funo, r hear, or carry; 

Latus, carried. 

liefer, refer, prefer, transfer, 
confer, differ, infer, oiler, proffer. 
Buffer, circumference, conference, 
difference, somniferous, pestiferous. 
Jniciler. ferry, fertile, dilate, obla- 
tion, relation, collation, tr.uislalion, 
circul.ation, superlative. 

Kxkucisic t4. — NVritft twelve 
sentences, e;ieh containing oin* 
of the .iliovc wonts. 

71). Fiiirs, faith. 

Conllde, fidelity, inliilel, diffident, 
confident, perfidy, aftianee, defy. 

80. Kixis, an end. 

Final, ilefine, iinisli, tine, con- 
fine, finite, infinile, infinity. 

81. FInAn^s, ftfrong. 

Confirm, infirm, alHrin. 

8’’. F r.A M M A, a fame. 

Infl.ime, inftamin.'ible, flambeau. 

8:1. Flrcto, T bend. 

Ilellef't, in fleet, delleet, circum- 
flex, genuflexion, flexilile. 

8t. Folii’m, rt 

Foliage, port fid lo. 

Kxr.itcTSE 45. — Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of tlie above words. 


85. Foiima, a shape. 

Deform, conform, reform, inform, 
perform, form, formula, multiform, 
erueiform, uniform, transform. 

SO. Fuanoo, I break ; fiiactu?, 
brokrn. 

Fraction, infringe, fractional, re- 
fract, frail, fragile, fracture, frag- 
ment, refractory. 

87. a brother. 

Fraternal, fraternity, fratricide. 

88. > III J r crumble. 

Friable, friabirit\. 

SO. Viwii^fhcfoich^ad. 

Front, frontispiece, fronflet, af- 
front, confront, frontier, ellrontcry. 

1)0. Fniioit. 1 enjoy. 

Fruit, fruitful, fruiterer, fructify. 

Kxeugi.se 46. — Write twelve 
sentenees, each containing one 
of the above words. 

01. Fcnio, I flf't*- 

Fujritne. refuge, relngee, subter- 
fuge, eentril'iigal. 

02. Fr MI’S, A moke. 

Fume, pel fume, fuiingafe. 

00. Fcndo, T ponr ; I'Ltsfs, 

pnnrcd. 

Fusible, fii.se, eoiifiiso, refuse, 
dilluse, sniriise, infuse. 

0 1 . 1 ' i ' N 1 1 Fs , th c bottom. 

Foundation, fundainenlal, fund, 
refund, eonfomid, profound. 

05. (iiixrs. a htnd, 

Degenerate, ilegenerato, general- 
ize, generate, gender. I 

06. Cl KUO, I bear. | 

nelligerent, gcsliiro, coiigetslion, j 
dige.siioii, suggest, digest, sugges- j 
tioii, vicegerent. I . 

KxERnsu 47. — Write twelve [ 
sentences, each containing one , 

I of the above w ords. I 
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16 th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CHARITY. 

“ A//fi thomjh T besfow all mij gooiU to feed thn ;>Of)r, r/wr7 ihmujh 
{i- J yi re. my body to be burned^ and luive not charity y it yrojitelh me 
I nothinyy 

ARTiri’R was sitting at talilc j names of many otlicrs wlio luid 
with lii.'i j)a|)a, ainl was ealiiig piomisetl tlK-ii* jnoiicy. 
grapes ami walnut'^, lie wasj Wliilc he was (li)ing this 
also listening to tlie talk of ; Artlmr .siippL'd out of the room. ^ 
a stranger who had just ' in a few' minutes he eame hack > 
come in. | holding a bumlle in lii.s hand. 

“You sec, sir,” .said the ' ‘’Please, jiapa,” lie sai<l, “ mam- 
I stranger, “it is a very urgent ; ma told me I shouldn’t Avant | 
c.ise. \Ve have not had a tire ■ the.se things any longm’. Here | 
in the neighhouvhood for a long ' is a ])air of tiowsers, and my | 
time, and r don't think we ha\c old pelisse, and two )>aiis of | 
ever had one .so had as this, .•'oek.s. Will you let lho.se poor | 
Theie were six houses burnt — children — Oh! there’s some- j 
down to the grouini, — and in thing else,” he addeil; ior he [ 
one house there Averc li\e j reeijllected that theie A\a.s a ! 
families living. Some of tlie.se I pair of shoes which Avere too J 
j)oor j»eu])le ha\c lost all their I small for him — and he ran out ' 

I fnruiinre; and, indeed, ever>- of the room again. | 

j thing! There are about a dozen While Arthur Avns locking 
i children avIio Avere got out in for the shoes he recollected too ■ 

' their iiight-clothe.s, ami have that he had in his pla)-hox a 
( no proper clothing to wear, j new fonrpenny piece. Jle | 

I There’s a poor woman crying | thought at first, “No, I can’t j 
' about her mangle, — a watch- j si>uie that;” tlicn he reincin- ‘ 
maker who lived on the ground hcied the last les»on on chanty 
{ lloor has lost all his tools.” • — “And liave not (hnrityy ] am 

I “ It Avas certainly a dreadful hetome as sounding br:i>‘4, or a . 
j fire,” said Arthur’s "p»T‘'ii tinkling cunbal.” mind 
I after a little more con versa tiuii vtas made U]) at once then. 

I on the subject, he promised to , “ Here, .dr,” he said, us he re- : 

I give two iioiiiids to relieve the | turned to the ])arlour, “ those ' 

' sufferer.^. He wrote his name shoes arc very good— only a 
on a paper, on which were the j little worn at the toes; one of 
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tlio stnips wnnts iiicnd'n;' ; and, j •'jioak to her.* I say, A!i<’e, it 


if voii please, here’s lourpenee; was too had to S|)oil my j 
huv scjinethinj; — liow, *t\vas \(‘rv eau'li-s 


rotlo 

eniihl’iit 

wifli il I “ ’T was’nt ///// laiilt,” aid 

‘‘'I'hank you, Arthur,” ‘■aid ■' Aliee, “ ’twas O-c^ar*- ; [ liave 
the 'leiith-man. “I am sure { la‘cn and chained him 'ip. Jlo, 
the liltle eliildnm will !)« very jirows siieli a hi*^ that 1 

^'lad of tlie foiirpeneo;” ami <‘a’nt hold him; and when 
lie wrote Arthur’s name on the ! we ;rot into the «rarden, and he 


liis papa's. 

Arthur felt quite lielijihled 
AVhen the ‘ijentlemaii had j^one, J 


fain, ami tlie fi>,h, In; ihoiijrht he 
w<)nld have .i swim. j\nd then 
he jmlled, and ]iiil'ed away .at ^ 


lie went np and down the house ‘ his ehain, and leafied ri;:ht in 
sinj(in;' alionteliarity ; ami w hen I :imon;:'‘t tin* eohl fish, and he 
he was l)owlm^^ his hoop in the ! haskm>ek(*d down the fountain. 


j:.irden. In; thonjjrht to himself, 
‘‘It is very pleasant to have 
eharitv. <>li. u’s.” lift thoiifTht, 
I will alwa\s have ehaiity. 
(io aloiiji, hoop!” and jrivinj' it 
a ftood knoek, he sent it ajxainst 
a wheelhairow. “ Whose wheel- 
barrow is this?” he cried 

“ Ah, .M.ispn- Arthur, where 


/ diil’nt «lo it ; and it was’nt w/// 
fault.” 

“ Ves, ’tw'as,” sairl Arthur — 
“you’re a very naiii;ht\ itirl.” 

! “ I say then, if tras'/zf. 

The do^ jinlled, ami I eould’nt 
hold him.’’ 

“'I’hen ymi had no hnsiness 
to hrin;; him in the;iarden: it 


haveyonspi<inu:from?”.sai<l the j /rns- \oMr fault, if was!’’ 


j^anhmer, lookiiiiL? up. 

“ Wheie dill j/n// come from’?” 
said Arthur. 

‘‘Oh we’^e been mcndiii" 
your i^rofto for >oii — me and 
your mamma have, all this 
time — we shall soon put it to 
rifrlits,” 

“Hut who has been break- 
ing — what? oh! look here! in 
the wheelbarrow'. Here is one 
of the new’ imaires that Kiith 
ami I put nj»; it’s all broken to 
jiieecs”— and he began to cry 
wdth Aexation. 

“Never mind, Arthur, 


“ If w’.is’nt--the dog had no 
hiisim*ss to grow' so big — 
’tw'as’nt my fault ; }fMi ha\e no 
business to say so.” 

“’/’i/'f/.v your fault, then,” 
said Aithur, ^ery vexed; “1 
?r/ 7 / say it is your fault !’’ 

“ ’Twas’nt then — auain ” — 
said Alice, ver\ loudly — 
“’tw'asn’t, it was’nt, it was’nt, 
it was’nt, it was'nt, ir ” — 

“It ?ro.s,” said Arfhtir, “it 
w'as, it was, it w’as— T /#// yon 
it was; I (Mura it was; it 
W'as— it W'as”; — and it seemed 
as if Arthur and Alice would 


boy,” .said his mamma, “ it | go on eonlradielingone another 
could’nt be heljied ; your friend , for a long time, to sec who 


woidd ha\c “the last word,” 
when he suddenly stopped. 
Now that was too bad — oh, | “ Never mind, Alice,” he 
here she comes; I’ll go nnd | said ; “perhaps it was’nt your 


Alice ” — 

“ Did Alice do it, mamina? 
Now lliat was too had — oh, 
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I fault ; T — rv5 thoujilit of homc- 
I thiiijr.” 

; Alice was lunch iolic\c«l at 
I tlicsc wools, aiul tlicii she said 
lluiL |>crlia|»s it was her fault — 

. sIh*. did'iit know; au<I in a few 
J ininiites Ai lhur and Alice were 
, f^ood friends, j)liiyin'' to^^ctlier 
I at lioop. 

I * * ♦ * 

AV’hen Arlhiir was i^oin*' to 
j hod that e\ cninir. Ills ni.ininia 
} Ava^hcil liiin. 'J’lien she ira\Oj 
him another lesson on cliaiity. : 
I “J'in jrlad you Iia\e been; 
I jiracfiviiiiT eliarity to-<la\, Ar- | 
I ihnr; yon must have felt very . 

I iiiipi''’-” ’ I 

Vcs,” said Arlliur; “ 1 have 
I l•oen thinking how jilad the , 

I little children will lie to have 
my old pelisx!.” 

“JliiL I Avas not thinkin;; 
aliouL the pelisse. You j.^ave 
away sometliinj' Axliich anus 
helterthan the jiclissc or the 
lourpenny ]>iee(*.” | 

‘•\Yhat was that, mamma?” . 

“ You ^ave up the /n.st n'onl , 
to your cousin A\hen you so; 
nearly tpiarrelled Avitli her this | 
allernoon. 'riiat, dear Arthur, • 
Avas a much j^realcr charity ' 
j than jiivinj' aAvay your old: 

I clothes.” j 

j “ Was it ?” I 

I “Yes; you paA'G aAA'ay your 
I old clotlies hecause you felt j 
j compassion for the children, j 
! and yon thus indahjed your , 

I compassion.” 


“ Yes, it made me feel com- 
i foitahle.” 

“ lint you pave up the 1 ist 
word to A our cousin even when 
! she had Acxet* aou ; that avum 
. not an indulj;ence of your 
feelings.” 

I “N«); it AAcnt against iua 
, feelings \erv much." 

I “ Hut A\ hen a on gaA e m]) ; our 
fifliiHis to ymir I'oiisin tli,;l v..is 
line kindiu's.s and ch:ini\.” 

“ Yes, it AAas. 1 learned that 
in niA tii'st lesson. 1 am so glad 
now that F was charitahle.” 

“So am r. 1 should not ha\ e 
valued \oin com|)Hs>'ion to the 
poor ciiildrmi, if yon h.id (|nar- 
relled with Alice. I reimmihi r 
when yon gave two shillings 
t») the Mission. iry Soeh'ty, and 
j you gaA'c sixjience for llie cliil- 
dren of the blind sidiool. Such 
.•ictitms arc also calhsl ‘chari- 
ties.’ Hut, rememher! if c\cr 
y«)u have immense i iches, and 
give them all UAvay, it aviII he 
no great merit, if aou do not 
love (iod enough to gi\c u]) 
your tem]»er. 

Listen to this verse Aviitten, I 
by the apostle I’aul. 

“ ‘ And though T hcfitovA' all iny 
goiids to feed the poor, and tlioiigli 
J giAT my body to ho humcil. a ml * 
ha\c not charity, it pnditetii mo 
unfit htf/.* 

“Oh, I am very glad, dear 
Arthur, that yon made friends 
Avith Alice to-day.” 


Let worldlings waste their tinio and health, 
And try each vain dcliglit, 

They cannot hny, with all their wealth, 

The labourer’s rest at night. jioWJiES. 
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Chiss 1. THALAMlFLOUiVL 
KXOGKNS. 

Order 1. llANnNCL'LACE.ic. 

P. Last week we learned of 
only one li'-ihe in the first order 
— the en)wfoots. Let us look 
for a new trihe in the garden. 

Ion. Come along, papa. JA*t 
us go down at onee. 

P. Wait! Stand here on the 
steps, with me. Let us look 
out ftir any Uaniinenlaeem that 
may he growing. Look at the 
great Monkshood. 

ir. It is not much like the 
huttereiips. 

P. And there, is a Cohtmhine 
in the l»road liorder; there arc 
Larksfnns aI.so. 

A. 'riiey are nothing like 

hllttCKMlpS. 

/*. Wait and see. Furtlier, 

I see some Ane/nonu's — some 
Jlt-i nilinis — a great Peony. | 

ir. Ah ! they are — 

P. Hush! wait until T have 
done .sjieakiug. Some (Jlenmlis, 
ami the shruh of a Ohri^tnuis 
Pose, If ypu could find in the 
.garden a TrolUus^ o^ globe 
flower, n Marsh-niariyoid a 
Green, Hellebore, luid a Sthikiny 
Hellebore, tliey might all he 
added to the order ; but we 
have not any of these. 

A. I will go and pick one of 
each kind that we have. Shall 
W'e examine tliem one at a time? 

P. No. We shall not have 
time -to pfaceed on the “ Pesta- 
loKzian” , plan with all these 
pts. Instead of your oh- 
irviug for yourselves, I will 
928 


write an account of each plant 
for you. You may then ex- 
amine the plants ; and after 
writing down your observa- 
tions, see if each description 
agrees with mine.* 

A. Suppose, papa, yon begin 
with this eolumhinc. Will you 
show Its lu)w it can bo any- 
tliiiig like a buttercup? 

Yes. Look at its parts. 
1 will pull oif some of tbe petals 
and sepals. Now' you have re- 
niainiiig the pistil, slaiiicTi.N, 
one sepal, a petal, and the 
receptacle. 



Pistil. stiimciJH, pi't.nl, Sfpnl, .md 
ti’li' Ilf culuiiibiiic. 

A. The pistil is like that 
of the buttercup, for it is divided 
into many carpels. 

W. Its stamens also are 
ht/po(/t/noKs, that is, they are 
nmicr the pi'^til and grow from 
the receptacle. I'licy arc also 
vety numerous. 

P Look at the leaves of the 
plants. 'I’liey are, you sec, 
divided into three leailel..s. 


* ‘Wji HMlilcrS or ri.F. VSAST Pauks 
sl.imid u(l()]it lliu '•.-line ; unit 
ornct ilu>ir doscTipiions by those of 
I he book. 
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/on. So that they are called 
termite. 

1\ Wait a minute— if yon 
look you will see that each 
leaflet is again divided into 
three lohes. Thus they arc 
ternated twice; such leaves arc 
called bi-ternnte. 

The iJctals of this flower are, 
however, the most curious ]>art. 
They are, you see, funnel- 
shaped, and each has a spur at 
the end. This spur is like the 
little scale in the petal of 
the huttercup, for it c<uitaius 
the honey of the plant. You 
may hitc one off, Ion, and you 
will find that it is sweet, 'fhe 
sepals arc of the sain(3 colour 
as the petals, and luue the 
shn])e of petals. ^ 

Hut J will write you a dc- 
seription of this flower, aiul 
some others. 

The CoLCMTiiNE {Aqnihy'm). 

{Placf‘.) Cidtiviited in gardcn>. 

{J*arfff) Flowers, juirple colour 
— with live potal-liKo sepals — live 
fiirmcl-sl:n])cd petals — |M.‘'td con- 
Bi.'4|jiig cf fi'G cai»sides — staiiicii." 
very numerous, and Ji> p<)gynous. 
Leaves hitcruatc. 

The Lxnivseun {DcIjJiinvm.) 

Cultivated in gardens 

[l*iirts.) Flowcis of vnrioii:^ 
cohuirs; the conilla has Jour 
petals of dilfcrcnt forms, two hemg 
8purre<l — (ho calyx wdh^/7<,v.‘>epals, 
ono having a largo liorn-shajied 
spur, in which Iho spurs of the 
petals aro hidden. 

This idtiiit and tho eoliiinhino 
wore once used ns medicines, hut 
aro now nhan<loncd, hoiiig dan- 
gerous hecauso of their violent 
purf/aficf! projicrtics; (he helle- 
bores were also thus employed ; hut 
they were even more dangerous (linn 
the columbine, and are now disused. 


Tiir IdoNKsiiooi) {Acofiiti/m.) 

rultivated in gnnlen.s. 
{Parts.) Kh>wor, eolonr ilark 
blue — shape, very irregular; lias 
five ])e(:ils; twi- aro hood-shuped 
with s|uirs; aro much unlike i 
])etuls. hoiiiL'' fleshy bodies, iiioiiutcd 
(111 long stalks; tlie remiiiiiiug 
thrccalmost iindevolo])ed, likeliitlo 
sealos: five daik hliicr'eiiain \vl ieh 
form the most showy part of (ho 
flower ; (ho upper one is arciwd, 
and is a sort of helmet eovcnng 
the otlior jiarts of the flower. 
Stamens numerous and hyjiogy- 
noiis. Pistil with i‘{ or T) ear pels, 
iiiaiiy-sccded. Stem of plauj long, 
about o feet, IciiM’s divided into 
many lolu'S, 

The leaves and roi^t contain 
a narcotic (pialitv which ren- 
ders theiu highly poisonous; 
tills (|ualit\’^ ill the plant luay 
he destroyed by heat, and it 
may then he used in iiiediciiie 
for lien oils dist*ases. 

The Peony [Perouia.) 

{Place.) Ciiltivalcfl in gardems 
— wihl in parts of IJrilain and in 
wooils of Kuro]ie. 

(/*art.s.) Flowers — when wiM. 
petals — when cnltlratrd^ haifi 
many petals; of a de(>p eriniMiri 
(Mloiir-- sepals, live; which 'I'* not 
dropoff like those of the hullm'- 
ciip, hut are ])eriiianont. t'aipels* 
ot pistil .'j, or sometimes only li. 

The remainder of tho class j 
you can ex.iiuiue without | 
liaving a full description to 
refer to. I will just tell you | 
one or tw'o ])articulurs about i 
each. I 

The Ankmonii k have white, j 
blue, or purple flowers. The | 
sepals ami jietals arc colnvrnt i 
atihe, but arc subject to initcli j 
ebnnge, aeeording to the I 
■oil and situation they grow' in. | 
2:>9 : 
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TIi( 3 scjials soinctinies !»ecoiiic 
liku loiivi's, the pctiils 
like .scjial", the out.sitle row »>r 
.stiiiiK'iih (‘X[)an(l iiixl iiiay l>e 
misijiken tor the j)elals. Kvery 
v:iriely of chaiijiCe is oficii 
foiiiid ; in some, all parts of the 
tlower (the varpvh as well as 
the stamens) are traiishiriiied 
to leaves — these leaves are 
arraii^e<l in whorls like the 
])(‘talsof the eorolhi; the inside 
whoil having the most simjde 
form. 

'riielliii’A'iioAs nmeh rcsein- 
hle tile anemonies. Seem to 
thrive best when wild and 
neglected. L'ormerly were used 
as me<lieine for disease of the 
liver. 

'riic IIkllkiiouh. There arc 
several kinds. 'The (iteen 
llvUvUoi'e^ ami the 
Uelhhoie. 'I'liey grow iiMvoods, 
thickets, and hedges. Have 
from 8 to 10 small tnhiilar 
jietals— large >ellow sepals— 
iia\e long been known for their 
medicinal (pialities. Jn large 
doses they are a fatal jioisoii, 
Init may he nse<l as an emetic, 
a jmrgative, and tor worms. 
'J'ln; lUitcIc IIvHehtn'e is so 
^vifdcnt a jmrgative, that it is a 
most dangerous jxn'son ; yet 
was used by the ancient (Ireeks 
for e])ilej)sy, drojisy, imd dis- 
orders of the mind. The 
i'Inistmus Jiosa is one of the 
Hellebores ; resembles a rose, 
because it is a double ilowcr ; 
that is, its stamens have become 
jietals — it flowers about Christ- 
mas tiirie. The Columbine and 
jMrk'sjmr^ alreaily mentioned, 
belong to this tribe. Also two 
other well-known jilants viz.: 

The Tkolhiis, or globe 
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I flower, grows in the marshy 
; nionntain |)astnres of IbiMiii. 
! Its petals are thread-like, re- 
I senibliiig stamens, } et the flower 
is large and showy, for it has 
.'i sejnils which resemble petals. 

The ]\[A]t.sn J\lAniooij), 
grows in wet meadows and 
ditches, in large tnfts; has no 
jietaN, blit live sejials which re- 
.semble jietals. Jr- leaves are 
cordate with finely t/“natcd 
edges. 

The Clemvtts has a “v.il- 
vate” eal\x (jirociire a speci- 
men and see what is meant by 
valvato). Q'here are sever.il 
kinds; the most common are 
the (Jlenuitis Vifal/nty or “ Tra- 
veller’s Joy,” and “ Virgin’s 
Ihjwer tli^v grow' in hedges 
and against garden walls. 'I’lie 
flowers have a sweet smell, but 
the juices arc vervaciid; the 
jietioles form tcmlrils, and the 
stem becomes woody. This is 
almost the only jdaiit in the 
Ollier which is 'more than 
“ herbaceous.” 

/j. 1 think, papa, it will take 
us some time to examine all 
these flowers. 

P, It need not take long to 
write their description when 
you ha\e obtained the sjieei- 
mens. 'When you have <lonc 
so, I wish yon to ascertain what 
are the jiartieulars which relate 
to all of them ; that is to say, 
to ])oint out the distinctions 
of c whole class. For instance, 
you cannot say that they all 
have yellow' jietals, or that tin y 
all .have “deciduous” scjiuls, 
or that they all have car|>els 
containingonly one seed. There 
must, ho^ever, be something 
lU which they are all alike, or 
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llii;y not liiuc been 

jjl;iee«l in one elass. 

H\ Will \ou tell us wliy 
I lliCN are alike? 

I >«'o ; 1 woiiM ratlior \oii 

j slioiibl ili^eo\ cr file (ll^tilK'lions 
j of llieelass \ otii>elf. lliiuloiily 
, two jreiii'ral |>artieiilars that 
nniy be relie«l iiixm. Yon will 
> lind rheiM in tlieineinorv le>M)n 
1 whieli I am "oiii;' to wiile for 
, you : blit tlii.s is not to be 
j* looked at or learned until o/V/r 
I you IniMi written your own 
I history of the elass. 

Loson No. 7 . Chtss 1 . 

i TIIALA.U/rLOlLiL 

I j%X()(/f:ys. I 

! Ordd' 1. Hanijncui, \CE.E. 

! (I)istinelions.) 7'/tis orthr of 

jihinl^ uunj /hi disdnt/ni.slo'ti ht/ > 
j (I) f/u'ir stamens, ir/iich an- 
I Humcnjita, a ml (ftoir J'nun the' 
/creptarle; {'2 ) hj,' the i)i>til, ivhfeh 
I in most eases is d/rijed into , 

I numuons earpeh. Nett rip all 


■ also have. (.’1) an an id. nansinn^. 
I and ntin'iitir piiee ; ami (4) the// 
[a/ a mostl// hei ImretmSj st'taetlp 
ntn/f Ittetnne sla uhs^ mme ate 
standard ti ees. 

I (Kxamphs.) 'rhe diferent 
I tithes in this onh rttie — 
i (1.) 'I'he C’kowfimh' iimmk, 
eontatmmf the Afetidofc-r/ otrj’imtj 
the C-n-e/nm/-rroir/oot, the I'd, - 
n'ortf the, i'eln// leare/l ei oir/inttj 
the \\ ffter-rronfoiity and the, 

, Uatden llantinetilns. 

I (2.) The 11 i-.i.LH MoiM'.s, in 
[ mhitli tnhe map he lurtmhd the. 

. (i/een llellehoie^ Stinkimj llelh:- 
htney ami ttfhers •. the I'lolhns 
j (er (rlohe-flou'er) the Matsh 
[ Alaittjohl {(yoltha^, the (htlnni- 
hine {At/nileijiti),, the, Lath'^pnr 
( l)elplunnni\ and the Monhdiood 
{or Aevnite). 

(:b) Ihe, Peony thiue, eon- 
' fttimm/ the Garden Vntmi/y and 
others. 

(4.) The. Anemonv tuiue, 
e.ontainim/ the ntrhms Am munn s 
and llep.itieas ; ami 

(5.) The Cnn.MATis tuiue. 


TIIK SONG 01^ THE JIOOP. 

lloi'M) and round ! Hound and round I 
Trundlo wo merrily o\er the jri'uuinl ; 
li]) tlio lull, aiol (low’ll the lull: 

^ever wc ^tand tor a iiioiiient still; 

On, and on, and ftir away ! 

( 'atclinifT our breath a*! best wo may; 
liii^lit ot heart, and li;^ht of feet ! 

'VViiu can with us in iJio raoo uoiiipole? 

Jioiind and round ! Hound and rniiiid I 
Oil' wo start with ii lijrht.^uino hound ; 

]Sow wo lau^h, niid now wc shout ! 

While uur hoops they twirl about — 

1'wirl about as the phiiiots do, 

'If our astronomy tolls us true; 
t^eo, iiow far and fast wo run! 

Oh, 'lis capital, capital fun ! n. o. adams. 
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THE STUARTS. 

CHARLES II. 


P. You heard last week liow 
fiiiddcnly the (\>nirnun wealth 
ended. Cliarles 11. regained 
nil the tvnnniical pow'er his 
latlier hud possessed. The 
eminent. Jndj'C Sir Matthew ^ 
Hale, nnd (me or two others, 
saw the haste of the p.arliurncnt i 
to restore the kinjr, and tried 
to stop them. They wished to 
limit ids riitiire power, but they 
did not sueeeed. Thus, after 
so much hlcjodshed, the jieo^de 
gained Imt liille advantage. 

Wliy <li<l not the ])Ooplc gain 
l)o\ver by the (hniiuionweaith ? 
Fii>t, they <Iid not know how 
datigerous it is to settle quar- 
rels l»y <n’iNU's. 'riie sol<lit*rs 
they luul employe<l as tlieir 
Si-ivatits lurne<l uj)on them, 
and l)eeamc their masters. 
During the whole period of the 
t’ommonwealth, the ])eople and 
the ]).irliain(*nt A\ere at the 
merey of tlie military eomman- ' 
ders. Seeoudly, the tyranny 
of these men wa.s rendered 
worse by their fanaticism. 1 
told you that they forbade even 
innocent amusements. The 
line arts, all matters of taste, 
and even literature, were also 
much neglected. When the 
])eoplc were thus miserable, 
they thought that any change 
would be good. They not only 
gave Charles as miieh power as 
Ids father had claimed, hut 
more. They showed him the 
m()«>t slavish subini.ssion. 

Charles was even less fit 
2.'12 


than his father to he trusted 
with power, lie was thought- 
less and indolent: he seemed 
to care for nothing but ease 
and riotou.s ]deasures, and to 
get siiiHcient mi.ney for his 
. indulgences. As foi religion, 
i he seemed to think little on the 
subject. He had been dis- 
gusted with Frotestantisni ; for 
when ])roelaimed king by the 
Scots he luul been fnrcM to 
pn>fe.ss their d.)elrines. 'When 
\oung he had Ix^en taught 
Catholic prineii>les by his 
mother, hut these he <lare<l not 
jirofess. 

The influence of Charles’s 
character was soon felt. When 
the parliament met. the first 
business to be attemled to was 
the ]>ardoning of llioso who 
had u]>held (Vomwell. For 
this ])ur])()se an “ yh7 of In- 
(iemnitt/** (or forgivem*ss) was 
jia.s.sed. Those wlu) were eon- 
eerned in the trial and death 
of Charles 1. were not, how’- 
ever, included. Charles did 
not trouble himself mneh about 
the matter; Ik; allowed his 
followers to adopt the most 
barbarous measures, 'fhe body 
I of Cronnvell, which had been 
I biirie<l with sueh magnificence, 
and tho.se of Tretoii and Ilrad- 
shaw, w'ere taken from their 
tombs; they wTro ilrawn on 
hurdles to Tyburu, and were 
hung there from morning till 
night. The heads were then 
cut off, and fixed over the 
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I gateway of* Westmiiihter Hall, 

I and the bodies were thrown 
: into a hole. Even the rcinnins 
; of the brave Admiral Hl.ike 
! were afterwards dug up and 
I dishonoured. 

j Ten of those who liad sat on 
the late king’s trial were also 
' jHit to ileath willi studied 
, cruelty. Sir Harry Vane and 
I Lambert were also jait on their ^ 
trial : the firmer was executed, [ 
t but as tlie latter sliowed great | 
submission he was spared. 

; Others were imprisoned, or 
; hanished, or siihji'ct to sonic 
i other severe punisiniient to jint. j 
j them out of the ivay, until all 
I the principal men of Cromwell’s ' 
' government were removed. * 
! The next huMiiess to be at- 
! tended to was the, M'ltleiaent of 
! tha j/roiKOff/ which Inul changed 
I hands during the (bimmon- 
: weal til. When the Hoya lists 
I returned and fouml their 
estates had been sold, tiny 
I laid claim to them again. Jhit 
the parties who had bought 
them said, “No; we have panl 
for tiieni with our own money ; 
we bought the land of the late 
government, and if the new 
government let you have the 
! estates they ought to pay ns 
I our money haek again.” But 
I Charles would not give heed to 
I sneh a (jucstion ; he rcferreil 
1 the matter to the parliament : 

I they decided that those ivho 
I ha(i hoiight hinds belonging to 
I the Chnnh or to the (hown 
I must give them up without re- 
I paMiieiit. Thus irniuy people 
' suifered great hardships. 

I But not all the Jloyalists 
I Avere able to recover their laiuL. 

I Many of Charles’s party could 


get nothing for themselves- 
Just as he cared little about 
the punishment of his enemies, 
so he> Avas careless about his 
friends. Many of his faithful 
servants had depended u])Oii 
his promises ; hut they now 
found that he neglected tliern, 
and left them to struggle in 
poA'erly. Thus two ))arties 
Avere eipially loud in their eom- 
]ilaitits ; hut Charles Avas too 
fond of his own ]ile:)snre to 
trotilde himself about either. 

J)niing this time it seemed 
to he the chief business id' ii>c 
king to get money and sjiend 
it. When the parliament re- 
stored him they sent him a 
])resont of i>r)i),Ot)i>, and the 
city of London sent (),()()(). 
l5e(‘ore this jiarliameut was 
dissolv’od they greatly added 
to his ineome. The income of 
his father ('harles T. had been 
,£y()(),()0()ay(*ar, but they raised 
^ it to the sum of 1, 200, ( )()(), 

I being onc-tbird more. 'lh(‘,y 
, also granted liim the old dis- 
puted tax of 'ronna^e and 
Poundage ” /hr life. 

\ Three hundred thousand 
' pounds a year Avas a great 
' addition to the king’s riches, 
but he managed to spmid ir all, 

' and AA'antcd more. T’o pr.ienre 
it he had recourse to three 
extraordinary measures. The 
first Avas to marry a Avife. 
Maroakki’, tin*, I'rinei'ss of 
Portugal, AA'as a Catholic; but 
she jiosscssed .-Bb.'itt.ooo, and 
the port of Tangieis in Africa, 
*niul the island of Bombay in 
the East Indies. Charles 
therefore married her for the 
sake of her AA'ealtb, but bo did 
not like her. Although she 
233 
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uus :i iiMi.st aiiiiahlc woin.iii, 
and lie “slic was as j;ood 
a wvmian as ever wa.-j liuni,” lie 
treated her very badly. It 
was wieked to marry .Marjjraret 
for iier money wlien he dhl not 
love lier, hut he did not piiii 
iniieh by doin^ so. lie liad to 
lit out one ileet to help the 
rortiijiiu'se ill the iMeililerra- 
iiean, and another to take 
possession of Tan.niers and 
lloinb.iy, and the expense of 
these lleets consumed a jrreat 
part of llie XdfjOjOOO. 

. Althou; 5 h iMai;.^aret was a 
(^itholie the Kn^lish did not 
liinl lault witli the marriage, 
beeause they gained liy it a 
free tiade with Portugal and 
her eoh u I ie-s, with Africa, and 
the East Iinlies. 

Chailes’s next expedient for 
raising money was more dis- 
graeelnl than the lirst. fh'oin- 
well, during his vigorous gov- 
eiiimeiit had gained the town 
of Dunkirk. This town, jou 
may rememher, had lieeu given 
him hy the Ereiieh for the help 
lie had alforded them. In the 
\ear 10G2 (diaries sold it haek 
to the Ereiieh for dio(X),UUO, 
whieh he wanted only to waste 
in extravaganee. When the 
nation saw this they felt much 
disgust. They iinulc camipari- 
sons between Charles and 
Croniwedl, and their unhouinled 
and slavish loyally began to 
W'car olf. From this time the 
])arliament granted him sup- 
]dies much less willingly than 
bel’orc. 

A third source of wealth to 
Charles was a war with the 
Dutch. The idea of gaining 
money hy such nieaiis was \ 
234 


very infamous one. It is true 
that the parliament proposed 
the war, but Charles assent 'd 
to it gladly, as he knew' that all 
the money for the ex])enses 
would jiass tliroiigli ids hands. 

The parli.inient at first voted 
that the eiioiinons sum of 
i£HO(),(M)() a year should he 
wrung fioni tlie ])eoj>le for three 
years, — the eA.i"t amount voied 
being 477,aO‘>. Chailes 
received tins iiiomiv, and, in- 
stead of paying the war ex- 
penses with It, he spent the 
greater jaiit in ]deasiiies, Aiee, 
and Ollier wiekeiiness. After 
the Avar had been carried on 
two years, the parliament, in 
spite of Charles’s resislaiice, 
appointed a “ Committee of 
Seriilniy.” ^V/)//s, the secretary 
to the adiniralty, sa^s: — 

Hero liaj)|K’uc<l a pretty (jiics- 
ti'ui, Avliellior iny Lord Trea.*^uroi* 
w’lli beahiu to lull wlial la bucoiuc 
of all llio niouoy the jiarliaiiuMit 
liuvo gneii in lids liiiio for tlic 
w’ar, winch li.itli uiiioiiiitod to 
about K 1,01)0,000.” 

The same writer says; 

“The money H uiiMceoiialed for 
were <C:l,!iWO,o'ou ! aiul when the 
parliuiiicat dem.indud that the 
accounts should ho iii.s2)eetod on 
oath, it iJiado the king and court 
mad.” 

Thus, it appeared that tlie 
greater part of tids enormous 
sum was spent hy the king and 
his mistresses and ]>roliigate 
uouipaidons. 

The only excuse for this Avar 
Avas tlie old rivalry between 
the Dutch and hhiglish, as the 
tvA'o eoinmercial nations of 
Euro])C. llotli parties Avere 
losers, for nuieh blood was sjnlt, 
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uikI jrrcat tmisiircs wore .spent, 
^^it!n^ut eitlier fraining tlie 
vietoiy. One great sea-fight 
la^te^l iVn* four (la\ s: on another 
oe<*a.siou the Dutch admiral 
.‘mailed up the Me<l\vay nearly 
as f.iv as Ht)ehe.ster, and ile- 
stroyed three first-rate ineii-of- 
n.ir, name<l the Jiai/nl C/uiiUa^ 
the James^ and tlie Onh: they 
tlien hurnt a lii.iga/.ine of stores 
worth ,£40. 000, destroyed other 
and sailed up the Thames 
as far as Tilhiiry Fort, The 
wluile city of London was in 
eonsternation ; for it w'as 
lliouglit lliat witli the next 
tide the Dutch would sail up 


to London T5ridge, and att ick 
Ja)n<lon. Hut after tlie Duteli 
admiral had waited for hell) 
from the French, which did not 
come, he withdrew. 

Soon after, a peace was con- 
cluded, which was a disadvaii- 
tageoiis one to the English. 
The i^eople, after having paid 
such immense sums of money, I 
had lookeil forward to better 
sueces.^j. 'J'he\ again eoni]iared 
tin* king ami his goxernment 
with that of the active (’roni- 
well, and naturally a general 
indignation and discoiiLeiit fol- 
low oil. 


TJIE PEACH DLOS^SOMS. 

CoMi: licre ! conic here! sister Mary, and .see 
AVIiat fair ripe poaclies there arc on the lice, — 

On I lie \cry same hough that wais given to ino 
IJy father, one day last t^priiig. 

When the hlossoin looked heautifnl all in the, hlow 
And 1 wanted to pluck it, he told me, you know, 

That I might — Iiut, that waiting a tew months would show 
The fruit that palicnee might bring. 

And as 1 perceived by the tone of liis voice, 

And the look of Ins eye, it was clearly Ins choice 
That it should not he tuiiclied, 1 have now to n joice, 

That I told him we’d let it remain; 

For had it been gatlieied when full in the Ihiwer, 

Its blossoms had withered, perhaps, in nn hour, 

Ami iiollimg on euriii could have gi\en the power 
That would make them tloiirisli again I 

Put now of a fruit so dclieiuiis and sweet, 

I've enough lor myself and my idaymales a treat; 

And they tell me besides that the kernels secrete 
What if planted will make other trees; 

For the shell will come open to let down the root, 

A sprout wdl spring up whence the hrunches will shoot ; 
There’ll ho huds, leaves, and blossoiiis, uud then comes tlio 
fruit, — 

fSucli heautifnl peaches us these ! 

MISS OOUliD. 
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( “My DEAii Children, — 

I “The capital of ])evon.sli!rc 
I is K.Kct.cr. Jicforu tlic Koiiiaris 
I carim to Britain you would 
have heard it called Isc-Caer, 

I tlie first syllable lac nicaninpc 
the river Kx, and fV/cr meaning 
easfle. But when tlie Homans 
settled here it lost its British 
, name, and was called Isca 
; Diimiionioriim. Aftitrwards the 
I Saxons were masters of Kng- 
. land; tlien the town changed 
its name for a Saxon one; it 
' was name.d AVoa- Ces/re, which 
also means Castle on the hX. 

I “ Kx K'l mi is a cal hc<lral town, 
i hut it al.x) has commerce, for 
I tlie riier K\ is ‘na\igable. * 
1 'rims it is one of the ino'.t 
, importaiiil of the western citie.s. 

, ‘’Its ]ninei])al tiade was in 
' exporting the wcmllen goods 
manidactured in Somersetshire, 

, Devonshire, aind C^irnwall. It 
I was the business of the incr- 
, chants of l^xetcr to mill, dye, 

I and finish tliese cloths, and 
j exp<n-t them to Italy, Spain, 

, (Jermaii}', Holland, ami Portu- 
gal. 'riie I'aist India Company 
I used to take moie than £100, OUO 
. worth of goods ])er annum, but 
! all this trade has much declined. 

Coals are imported fi.iiii the 
, north collieries and from Wales. 

“ 'I’he cathedral of Kxeter is 
noted principally for its large 
\ organ, which has been reckoned 
I as the largest in Europe, except 
j that of Haarlem- -the large 
, j)ipcs arc nearly 23 feet high 
I 23(; 


and 4 feet round. The hand- 
.somc stone bridge over the 
river Ex is worth noticing too. 

“ Below the Ex is the river 
Dart; and at its mouth is a port 
called JJaitmoitth. It is a 
picturesque town, beautifully 
situated on the slojiing bank, 
west of the Dart. Jtisjiictur- 
csqiie too, from the nundier of 
old houses, and the fine speci- 
mens of wood car\ing upon 
them, 'riie surrounding country 
is also ])icturcs(iue, witli fine 
country seals here and there. 

“'riie trade of Dartmouth is | 
principally in the ]irodnctK of j 
the country, wodIIcii goods, and | 
cider. Its vessels are also cm- ! 
jdoved in the New fonndlaml i 
and other fisheries. Newcomen ' 
the inventor of the steam- 
engine was born here. 

“ In the western ])art of 
Devon.shirc isari\cr called the 
Tamar, and at its month are 
three towns, which are perlnqis 
even more imjiortant than 
Exeter. They arc named 
Plymoltii, S’n>NKiioi:sE, and 
Dkvoni’ort. 'I'liese three 
towns are so connected that 
they form one. Like Poits* 
mouth, in Ilampsliire. they 
arc stations of the British 
navy. 1*1} mouth is indeed 
next in iin]>ortance to Ports- 
month. 

“ You may observe on ihe 
map that the water at the 
mouth of the river 'ramar forms 
a broad inlet, which is called 
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I ‘Plymouth sound.* Hero you 
may see "real numbers of mer- 
I eliuiit besides the ‘iiieii | 

I of war,* whieli l)eloii;; to tbc| 
I na^ y. When Kiifrlaiul is at w ar j 
' with other countries, the Heet | 
; sometimes a.ssemble liere, and 
the .sound is then crowded with 
' frij'ates, transport.s, ca))tur(‘d 
A'cssel.s, inei chant ship.s, and 
“ other vcsscIn of all kinds. Jfyou 
hud live<l here in the year IHlf), 
yon would liuve .seen in the har- 
bour tlie sliip Hki.llroimion, in 
wliieh the jjreat ;'eneiMl Najn)- 
loon Fhinaparte was brouL'ln 
as a pri.soner, after the battle 
of Waterloo He h.-ul tried to 
escape Irom Europe to America, 
but he could not j»et away, lie 
then jjj.ive Inniself up to the 
Knj;li.sli. After the Enjjli.sh 
had biou;^]ithim into PlMumith 
li.arbonr, tlie iiowers of Europe 
tlecided that lie .should be sent 
to tlie island of St. llidcna. , 
“Thedock-yard at Devonport | 
and PlviiKMith i.s iinmen.se, ii is 
a.s line a .si^ht as that <»f Ports- 
mouth. Indeecl tlie ship]iin<j: 
at all the ports and docks 1 
liad seen was much alike. The 
dock-}ard of Plymouth re- 
minded me of PortNinontli, ] 
Clialhani, Slicerne.ss, Hull, i 


sijHits at J’lyinouth which 
I ]ileased me more than the i 
docks or the batteries — one w a.s 
'I’llK Pl.\ MOL'llI HkEAK \V VTER. 

It .seeni.s that in Ibriner timc.s, ; 
when the wind iisid to blow \ 
^leat g.iles fioni the south, a \ 
•heu\y .sea* would ofien roll ' 
into the sound, and do pKait | 
damage to the ships. In the 
year therelore, it was 

detcrmincil totbrni an embank- 
ment of loo.se Stones acro^NS the 
month of the liaibonr. Von 
can ima'^ine that lhc.se “loo.se 
stones,” must be \cr> larj^c to 
kei‘p out a storm\ ^ca ; some 
w'ci^hed 1} hnis t‘acb, and 
othcis were e>cn of tlie enor- 
mous wei}'hr of .“> lolls. J was 
told th.it the wiM^iil of the 
whole breakwater is imt /t.s\ t/<ini 
2,(H)0.(MKI //>//.«..'" but 1 .should 
I think that thi.s is .i nii.st.ike. 

It is however, a siupiMubni.s 
woik, Ibr it Is 1,T<)0 \.\ids. or ; 
one mile, in len;rlh — lh(‘ lowi’st j 
part, at the bottom of tin* ."ca, > 
is 21G feet broad , and it.s | 
breadth above the water is | 
;n> leer. I*crhap.s, alter all, 
this brcaikw'ater does leally 
t'ontain tons of stone. 

What immense' labour it nin.>t 
have cost to cenue^ the stems 


Bri.stol, Liverjaail, and of j to such a ]>lace ! 'rims we m-c 
L ondon docks. 'J’he .smell of . what men can do when they 
I tar, the bustle of busy sailors, j /////.sZ 'I’lie labour b. is nortiecn 
I the rope yanks, dry-dock.s, great ■ w irliont it.s rewuird ; williiii tlie 
wareliousc.s, and eiistoin-liousc, { Iiarbour two thon«.aiid ve>sf*|s 
w’erc all repeated here. Bur { could now anchor in sal'ety 
the hatti^rips at Plymouth struck ; liowcvcr furious tin* ociain. On 
me as larger than an\ 1 had .seen, the top of thi.s Invakwater there 
the guns lioni tlicse treiiieiidoiis arc lights and storelioiise.s. 
I'laees would have an awful -“The. f»thcr ]deaslilg objects 
' elfeet on any fleet that might ncarPlx month, is ihetidl Ki»j)V- 
uttaek them. stone Ligm iiioi sk. Irishuilt 

“There w'cre, however, tw'O outatsea,nponarock which was 

2;i7 
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rLKASAN.T-rAr;KH. KvcMsir r,i:o«itAriir. 


formerly very «lan;{eroiis, heinj^ 
eo\ere(l at water, "i’liiis 

many fatal neeiMetits used tit 
IiMj»]ien, e.speeially in bad wea- 
fii('r. A lijrlitbonse, was tliere- 
forc, built with a lantern on the 
f«)j>, ^^bi(•b forms a beaeon for 


carpets, !ind woollen mannfae- 
tnres 

“IIoNiroN, is near Axmin- 
ster, and bas lon^ beeii I'aiiioiis 
for its broad laee. 

“'riVKKTON, like Exeter, is on 
Ibe river Ex. It is next in ini- 


tlie sailors. 'I'bere ^\ere two i portance to Exeter for its tiade 
li^lit-lion"‘es before tbe pr(‘sent jin the woollen mannfaetnres. 
om*, blit one was blow'ii down, | “ IJ vijnst MM.n. is at tbe north 

and tbe other burnt down. Tins J of tin- i-miity. It is situated at 
was eon‘'trneted by a eelcbi.ated the moiitti 'f tbe ri\er 'I’aw’, 
en^^ineer named Smeaton. It which Hows i.ito Ibii nsiajile 
IS a most solid jiieee of masoni \ , bay. (a>als are imported bVre 
for it consists of blocks of | from W'ales, and ship buildiii" 
jrranite and Tortland stone, i i.s c.arried on. 
some of one ton, and others j “ Ji.fk vcomiih, is a most 
even of two tolls wei;^bt. beautiful wateniifi-plaee for 

“ hesidi’s IMMiioiitb, I )evon- j \ isitors. Tfere also coals arc 
])ort, and Stonebonse, there are , imported from ^Vales. On my 
many other interesting; towns | way tbroiioh l)c\onsbire, I ob- 
in this eoiinty. Tbe lollowin;; ' sened the sizt^ of tbe county, 
is a list of their name<, yon ' Yorkshire is the iirst, Lincoln- 
may look for them on the ma]». j shire the second, and J)evon- 
“ToKipJAV, abeautifuhvater- | .^bire is the third county in size. 
iii<; ]»lace. I I also beard about A//W// Island 

“ 'rKKiNMOurii, another wui- ' in tbe Hristol Obannel, w Inch is 
teiin^ ])lace, with a trade in famous lor its rabbits and ]mlHns 
the Newfoundland lisherie.s. ; - and, unfortunately, rats also, 
Its vessels coiney pi])e-cla\ to 1 should add, 

Li\ei poid, and Ininj; back coals “In tbe comity of Devonshire 
from Jiancasliire, and salt from , there are se\cial important 


Cheshire. 


mines Tbe copper and lead 


“Axminstfr, a towm on the mines are the most famous; but 
river Ax. Here kinj; Athel- \ tbe most celebrated mining 
Stan (the second after Alfred, | county is Cornwall, of which 1 
w ho you may remember encou- hope to send you an account 
raged commeice) builtaminster in mv next letter, 
in mciiion ..f tlic in iiiccs slain , 

Avhen defeating the Danes ’ 

The town is celebrated for its | “ IIjCNitr Y'oung.” 


WiiKTiiKR our wanM be much or few 
(ir fine or eoiirse our fare, 

To ll(*averr« prnleetiiig earn is iliio 
The voice of praise and prayer. 

Lowlrb. 
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15tli Week. FRIDAY. Grammar. 


ktyJiolog y. 

('llAJ*TKK IV^^. 

LVTIN llOfilS AND Di:’ ivativj:.s— 


1)7. (Jn\i)i(»n, i.MiKssi's, 

.sfr/ijH il 

I’lanlijn'MiU*. iluriti'.nviclr', iIp- 
LTM'U', frr:i<lp, 

iKin, 

(]igT(V>, tr:iii'>irror».-<. 

1)S (jn'fif. 

rjiMiKil’.if I km*, ^iMiKh'iir, apr^^raii- 
(lizc. 

DD. <iii\TT.\, Jy/rfl//;*. 

(ii'.'ico, L^raiuiloiH, in- 

grali.ili', OMiiirraliilata. 

TOO. ({iivTL's, tlifnihfiil., 
Ciralitii<l(*, irraU'ful, iiifjratiliido. 

101. (}nn\, (JUFOis, njloi'li. 
C')iiL*‘iv{^,i(<*, ajriyroj^.ito, givfruri- 
ous. 

lOQ. Hamko, T have, 
irabil, hnbitiial. 

18. — Write twehc 
.‘<iMir ‘iua -i, each coiitainiiij; one 
ol' the al)()^ e \>onls. 

lo:{. II AM), I breathe. 
Exhale, mil lie, cxiinl.idon. 

1 04 I r \ II MON I aifreement. 
]Ljiniiiirii/i', lianiKHiy. 

lO.’i. Homo. a. man. 
]hiiiiaii, lioiiiiculo, iiumnnity, 
IiuTiiaiic. 

10(5. IIoiiTon, T c.rhorff Ten- 
euarafje. 

Hortatory, exhort. 

107. lIoiiTCP, tf <7y7ry//VD 
Hortieiiltnre, horli( 3 iilluri-»t. 

IflS. Ho.'^I’K!*, a (jueAt, 
Hosjiituhle, lio^pilal, host. 


loo. IIo-'TH. an enrinf/. j 

lIo.''l ill! \ , hostile. 1 

] 111. Hi m no. / a,,, ,n t. ] 

IIioiiiiJ, liiiiiiiiiit\ , liimiMiir. 

111. Ill MI .>«, fh( i/roinaf. 
Iliiiiiiliatc.rxlmine, liiiiiil)le,]ios(- 

liiiiiioiH. iiilmiiie. 

112 Imvoo. I M voiNii*. y//y 

li)ia‘.;m<itiiiri, miairme. mia;;ery. 

110. Inkkuim, Ao/j. 

Inferior, m'ernal. 

111. 1mi*i:uo, / eonitnanfl. 
Imperative, imperial, impi'iioun, 
empiie, emperor. 

KxKnrssi: !’>(). — Write twelve 
sentences, each eoiu.iniinj^ one 
of the ul)o\c wonls. 

117). iNiTii M, the beginning. 
liiiljate, initial. 

1 H5. 1m*i’i,a. an i.'ilami. 
IV'iiiiiiiiiila, m.siilar, in.snlalo. 

117. \i\\, anger. 

Irritate, ire, irelui, irritation, 
ira-eihle. 

1 IH. iTKii, TTiNRni.s, ajourunj. 
Itinerate, iiiiiorant, iiiiieiMiy, 
ireiteiaio. 

no. .lAeKO. I lie. 
(’ireiimjaeent, adjacent, inter- 
jacent. 

120. .Tacio, I throw. 

Deject, reject, eject, ol'i<*ct, pro- 
ject, .siiliject, ahject, inject ; cjaciila- I 
tion, inteijcction, ohjection, mih- 
jection, projection, projectile, con- 
Ijeeture, niijee.tive. 


ExnneisE 49 Write twelve! Kxkhcish .51.— Write twelve 

lentciK-c.s, each containing one '‘'Cnt cnees, each containing one 
)f the above words. .of the Jibo\ e words. 
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15th Week. SATUEBAY. Grammar. 


ETYMOIJOOY. 


ClIAPTEU IV. 


LATIN HOOTS AND DEiiiVATivHS — (^Continued), 


121. Judex, ajmhjc. 

JiiilirioiiH, JuJicinl, 

jiulifMiino, mljuilic.ato. 

122 Jnxcio, I Join; junctus. 
joint’ll 

.TiinpHon, conjimrtion, juncture, 
dihjiinctioii, Hulijiiiictive. 

122 . Jruo, J stn /tr. 

. Atijiirc. jury, juror, perjury, ad- 
jure, itijiiry. 

12t. JiAUOii, I slip; LAPdUa, 
slipped. 

Elapse, lapse, collapse, rclapdo. 

1 25. Ji \ ri's, ihe side. 

La 1 0 ra I . c( I li 1 1 a t c ra 1 , 4 ua< I r I la ieral . 

12() La'IU."*, heottd. 

Latiludc, dilalioii, dilate. 

Exr.uuisii: ,52. — Write t^^clve 
Eciileiifc'!, oacli coiitainiu}^ one 
of the iihove wouls. 

127. hiaio, / trad, / ijnfher., or 

choose; lecti's, chosen^ 

C\)]lecl, Icjfibli', iili'p:il)lc, leelurc, 
intellect, elect, nefrlect, snh et, recol- 
locf, iiitelloct. election, elepraiiee. 
diliirence, neirlisfcncc, intclligeiiee, 
Colleg;o, pacrilcL'C. 

J2.S. Levo, //// if. 

Elevate, lover, elevation, lc\ity, 
relieve. 

129. Lin Kit, a hook. 

Library, librarian. 

120. IiinKii,.//rc. 

Liberal, liberty, deliver, lil ’n- 
iion, illiberal. 


121 . Liao, 1 hitid. 

Li^^nlere, li^raiiient, obb«rc. rcli- 
(^iun, league, nllpgianco, liable. 

122. liiNOUA, fho tomine. 

Luiigiiage, linguist, lingual. 

Exercise .52. — Write twelve 
.seulenee.<, each containing one 
of the above words. 

122. Ltquuo, I melt. 

Liquid, li(|uor, liquefy, liquidity. 

121. LiTBiiv, rt /c//cr. 

hileral. literature, obliterate, il- 
literate, alhteraiion, literary, letter. 

125 fjoct's, a place. 

Locomotive, di-^locafe, local, lo- 
cality, locate, eolloeatioii. 

12»i5. Lon a I’M, long. 

Longitude, longevity, prolong, 
elonj’alc. 

1.27. Loquoii, I speak; lo- 
ci TLs, spoken. 

Elocution, lo(|iirieity, loquacious, 
Icolloqnial, cloqiimit, circuinloeu- 
2 ion, vcntiiloquidt, obloquy, H(di- 
loquy. 

128. Luno, T play. 

Prelude, delude, inlerliidc, elude, 
illiidc, delusion, ludicroiiA, illusion, 
^•ollnslvc, delusive. 

PLxercise 54. — Write twelve 
^enteiiee.s, eaeli containing one 
of the above words. 


TilKitP/s not a leaf within the bower; 

There’s not a bird upon the tree ; 

There’s not a dew-droji on the lloivcr, 

Ilut hears the iui 2 )reds, Lordl of thee. — Mii3. oriE. 
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PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION^ FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 


16th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CHAlllTY. 

“ Charity suffereth long and is kind** 

“Oil, MAMMA, do come here, I Artliur wiJt<hed the children 
to the edjre of this pond,” saiid ji.s they went iiwny Mith their 
Arthur; “look at those little j brother. “ How curious, niain- 
thin^rs Avitii their feet in the ina,” he said, “ that they should 
water; they arc tryiii" to catch mind their brother more thmi 
the frogs; and tliat one holdii^c their sister!” 
a little stick, with a j»icce of “I will tell you wdiy it is,” 
cotton tied to it, is catching said his mamma, “ for 1 know 
tittlebats.” that boy very well. He is 

“ ‘ Sticklebacks,’ you mean always kind to the little ones. 
Arthur: but what a mess they I have seen them when they 
are making! Their clothes are have been very naughty and 
all wet ; let us go round to the have 1>een a great hindrunce to 
other side and tell them to come him, instead of pushing or 
away.” scolding tliem, he has spoken 

But by the time Arthur and kindly to them; and when they 
his mamma had reached the have been rude again, he has 
other side, some one else had spoken kindly again ; instead of 
found out the ehihlren. Their making them behave them- 
eldcst sister was pulling them selves j)roperl\, lie has 
away from the edge of the w ater, them to do so. Bo you undcr- 
“ Come along, you tiresome stand tliat?” 
little plague!” she .said to one “Yes, very well.” 
as she gave it a ])ull and a shake; “Then you see the reason 
then she did the same to the Avhy they mind him so*willingly 
next ; but as fast as .she pulled now. They know that he has 
one child away another ran charity towards them. He has 
into its ]dacc; none would do learned another lesson, which 
as she bade them. the Apostle Paul has written 

Arthur's mamma was going on charity.” 
to speak to them; but before “ What is that, mamma?” 
she did so, their elder brother “ It is very short : ‘ Charity 
came up. “ Come, dears,” he suffereth long and is kind* When 
said, “ I am going home.” Then, you reach home, if you w ill write 
at the very sound of his voice, dowui that text and commit it 
the children ran from the pond to memory, 1 will try and teach 
to meet him. you to practise it.” 
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MONDAY. 


PLEASANT TAGtS. 


MO HAL LESSON. 


Wliftn Arthur rcucliecl home 
he jn-iiited the text, and it was 
hiirif? u|), witli some other scrip- 
ture texts that he had, in the 
nurserv. About u week after- 
wards his inaiuina protnised him 
that he should have a “])arty’* 
oil itiilli's hirthday ; and, in a 
very short time liutli’s birthday 
aiul the party came. 

“Well, Artliiir, do you think 
you shall enjoy yourself this 
evening?” said his mamma. 

“ Yes, J am sure. Oh, only 
think what fun we shall have ! 
There will be twenty-three of 
us altogether. Ihipa has lent 
me his musical siiiitl-box, and I 
have jrot my new box of bricks 
and little bapitclle board, and 
dissected m.ip, and domiiioe.s, 
and Chinese lui/i/.le, and the ac- 
cordion, and the three soft balls, 
and the j^reat f'olf ball, and 
the scrap-book, and — oh ! its 
of no use talkinj;, you <'an‘t 
think of half the tiiin<:;s I have 
got rca<iy.” 

“And have you got any 
CiiAiin v reafly?” 

“ Well, that is a curious ques- 
tion, mamma. Of course I shall 
be charitable ; I mean to be very 
kind to everybody who comes.’* 

** I am glad of that, for their 
])1casure will ilepeiid very much 
upon that. If you show your 
friends all kinds of jihiythings, 
and do not show them charity, 
they will count your ])laytliiiigs' 
as nothing. This is the i..st 


p'arty you have ever had: you 
think you will he very hapjiy, 
but' you may be disappointed.” 

“ Why, mamma?” 

“llccaiise, perhaps, some of 
your conqianions may not be 
quite so kind as you would 
wish : they may he very sellish.” 

“Then 1 Avon’t lake any 
notice ot them.” 

“Don’t sn\ that, Arthur You 
have invited tium to make 
them hap])y. Do yon remember 
the text about charity, which 
you learned, Avheii yon saw the 
poor hoy at the pond ?” 

Yes, it was, ‘Ciiakity 
aiij/hetli long and is kind* ” 

“Then T think you will have 
to learn it this evening ; — not 
merely eonimit it to memory, Init 
learn to jiraetisc it. 

“ Sujipose, tlicn, that you 
take it wdth } ou into the ])arloiir 
when you meet your friemls.” 

“Wliat, nail it against the 
wall ?” 

“Oil dear no! do something 
better than that. 'lake it in 
your hmrt. Say to } ourself, 

“ I am going to be ver> kind to 
all iiiy companions ; it is my 
business to look after them, and 
wait upon tbcin ; and if they 
do m>t behave themselves well 
J Avill bear with tbeiii, and will 
teach them better.” 

“You may HOW' go to Kiith, 
and ask licr to wash you and 
get you ready.” 

IContinued on page 2.'>7.) 


God, in liis wise and bounteous love, 
lias given us talent.s to improve ; 

And they who hide the precious store 
May do much liariii, but suHer more. 
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16 th Week. TUESDAY. Orammar. 


ETtMOLOGY. 

ClIAri'KR IV. 

LATIN ROOTS AND DERIVATIVHS— (Cow^i/JWCfT). 


130. Li7\', I.rcip, Utjht. 

Lueid, lucifor, tiliicidalV, pellucid. 

140. Li3na, the moon. 

Lunatic, lunette, lunar, eublu- 

nary. 

141. MAdNijs, 

Magnify, iiingnaninioud, inag^ni- 
iicent. 

142. Major, (jreatcr. 

M.tj«»nty, major, innyor, inajeity. 

143. llAoisTKii, fl 

!Ma»'is»trule, nia^fist(*riiil. 

1 1 1. A lil t*, had. 

l^falefnctor, malevolent, malady, 
maltreat, malignant, malaria, ma- 
lice, malcontent, mal format ion. 

Exercise 55. — Write twohe 
g-'-'tcnccs, each containing one 
of the above Avords. 

145. Mamma, a hreast. 

Mamma, mam mala. 

140. Id AN no, J eommmul. 

Demand, command, mandate, re- 
mand. 

147. Manko, I stay. 

Fcrmanent, remain, remnant, 
remainder, mansion. 

148. the hand. 

Manufacture, mannaeript, man- 
ual, manacle, emancipate, iminu- 
mission, maintain, manipulate, 
amanuensis, bimanous, quadru- 
manous. 

140. ^KVM.thesca. 

Marine, mariner, maritime, sub- 
marine, transmarine. 

150. Matbr, a mother. 

Matron, maternal, matriculate, 
matricide. 


Exercise 50. — Write twelve 
sentences, cuch oontuiiiing one 
of the ftbove words. 

l.^il. MAirni’P, rtpe. 
Maturity, iircmatiire, immature. 

l.')2. Mk D ll'S, the middle 
Mctiiulor. iinmediale, mcdiuin, 
mctliocMMty, l^lcditerraiiean. 
l.^dl Mkdiou, I heal. 

Remedy, remedial, medical, me- 
dicine, medicmal. j 

1,54. M liMOii, ' 

Memory, niLMnorable, memorial, 
cnmincmornte, meinorandiirn, re- 
member 

1,5,5. Mkns, the, mind. 
Comment, mental, vebemenl. 

150. Mkkbo, / deserve. 

Merit, demerit, meritorious. 
Exercise 57. — Write twelve 
.sentence.^ each containing one 
of the above words. 1 

1.57. MkiicOR, 7 hny ; 

Merchant, commerce, iiicrenn file, l 

1.58. Micro, 7 remore. ! 

Migrate, migratory, emigrate, ' 

migra’mn. I 

15U. Minister, asci*^'antf or \ 
helper. | 

Administer, ministerial, ndini- ' 
nistrator, ininistrant, minintry. ' 
100. Mr.sEK, wretched j 

Misery, miserable, commiserate. , 
ICl. Minuo, 7 ; 
Diniinisii, minute, diminution. I 
162. Minus, wonderful 
Miracle, admire, admirable. 
E.vkrcibe 58. — Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. i 
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PLIASAHT PAGES. 


163. 'iAiTTOf I smd; missus, 

Emit, remit, traimmit, mission- 
ary, emission, remission, eonimis- 
sion, afJinission, mission, missile, 
emitted, commi.ssioncr, intermit, 
intermittent, intermission, com- 
mittee, curninissary. 

104. Moneo, I warn. 

Monitor, iid monition, monument. 

lOri. Mons, a 

Dismount, surmount, promon- 
tory. 

166. Mordeo, Ihife. 

Morsel, remorse, mordant. 

167. Mo Its, death. 

Mortify, mortal, immortal, mor- 
tality. 

168. Moveo, I wove. 

l^lovivible, promote, emotion, 
commotion, remote. 

Kxkroise 59. — Write twelve 
sentences, uiicli contuining one 
of the aliovo words. 

161) Mos, a wanner. 

Moral, morality, immoral, deiiio- 
rali/c. 

170 . Mof.Tifs, mamj. 

Multitude, iiiiilliply, multiplica- 
tion, multiforni, multangular. 

171. M UN us, rt //(//. 

Aluiiiliceiit, remunerate, commu- 
nicate, coinmunioii, eveominuni- 
cate, immunity, romuiicrutc. 

172. Natus, horn. 

Native, nativity, nutul, cognate, 

nation, national. 

173. N.wis, a 

Navigate, navy, uuvul, circum- 
navigate. 

174. Necto, / tic. 

Connect, uniie.\, coniicctinn. 

Kxekcise 60. — Write twel e 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 

175. Neoo, I deny. 

Negative, negation, renegade. 

176. Neuter, wciV/Pt'u. 

Neuter, neutral, neutralize ncu- 
tralitv. 
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177. NoMBif, NOMiN-rs, a name. 

Noun, nominate, nominative, 
denominate, ignominy, denomina- 
tion, nomination. 

178. Non, not. 

Nonsense, nonentity, noncon- 
formity, nondescript. 

179. Notus, known. 
Notable, notify, notorious, note, 
denote, ontion, noble, ignoble, 
cognizant, notation. 

180. Nox, niffht. 
Equinox, equinoctiiii, nocturnal. 

Kxeucise 61. — Write twelve 
sentences, each contuining one 
of the above words. 

181. Nuncio, I tell. 
Announce, pronounce, renounce, 
iiundo, denounce, enunciate. 

182. OcTO, ehiht. 

Octagon, octave, octavo, octon- 

gulur, October. 

183. Oj)OB, emeU. 
Odorirerou.H, odorous, odour. 

181. Omnis, all. 
Omnipotent, omniscience, omni- 
vorous, omnipresent, umiiibus. 

185. Opacus, dark. 
Opacity, ojiuipio. 

186. Opera, work. 
Operation, co-operute, operate, 

opera. 

Exercise G2. — Write twelve 
scnicnces, each eontainiiig one 
of the above words. 

187. OiTO, 1 rhoojte. 
Optional, option, adopt, adopted. 

188. Oruis, a fjlobe. 

Orb, orbit, exorbitant, orbicular. 

189. OiiDO, order. 

Ordinal, ordain, oxtruordinary, 

disorder, ordinary, inordinate, 
subordinate. 

190. OnroR, I rise. 
Oriental, orientalist. 

191. Oho, 1 speak. 

Oration, orator, adore, oracle, 

inexorable, oral. 



TUESDAY. 


PLEASANT PAGES. 


GRAMMAR. 


102. Pactum, a harffoin. 

Paction, compact, impact. . 

Exrkcike 63. — Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 

193. Par, rqunl. 

Par, parity, compare, disparage, 
disparity. 

194. Parro, I appear. 

Apparent, transparent, disap- 
pear, apparition. 

195. Pars, apart. 

Partial, partake, part\’, parti- 
ciple, iMrticln, participate, parti- 
eiiliir, parse, impart, depart, com- 
partment. 

196. Patrr, a father. 

Paternal, patriarch, patron, 
patronize, patrimony, patrician. 

197. Pax, facis, peace. 

Pacify, appease, pacitie, peace- 
able, pacification. 

198. Pkt.lo, 7 drive. 

Expel, propel, compel, dispel, 
impel, repel, repeal, pulse, repnlse, 
compulsion. 

Ex KRCiSE 64. — Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 

199. Pkndeo, 77/<iw/7. 

Pendulum, depend, suspension, 
impend, perpendicular, ajipcndnge, 
appendix, pendant, pending, pro- 
pensity. 

200. Penuo, T weifjh, or pay; 

I’BNfiUft, weiyhed. 

Expend, rx])en8C, compensate, 
dispense, dispensary, recuinpense, 
pension, pensive, coinpcndiiim. 

201. Prnktro, I pierce. 

Ponotrablo, penetrate, penetra- 
tion, penetrating. 

202. PRS, the foot. 

Quadruped, impede, pedestrian, 

centipede, pedestal, expedite, biped, 
pedal. 

203. Pbto, I seek. 

Petition, appetite, compete, re- 
peat. 


204. 

Piety, impious, iinidcty, pity. 

PlxKRCiSE 65. — Wiite twelve 
sentences, ejicli containing one 
of the iiltovc words. 

205. Pi.RO, If 11; v\.y.TV9>. filed. 

Comjilete, replete, eoinplenicnt. 

206. Plico, I fold. 

Complicate, duplicate, implicate, 

pliable, npply, comply, limit iply, 
reply, snp]>liant, surplice. 

207. Ploro, I wail. 

Pejilorc, implore, deplorable; 

208. Vlvwk, a feather. 

Pliiinage, plume. 

209. Poxo, J pluee ; rosmVs, 
placed. 

Interpose, repose, de])o.««e, ex- 
pose, tran.iposo, coin]) 08 e, impose, 
suppose, indisposed, post, position, 
opposition, composition, preposi- 
tion, juxta-position, deponent, com- 
ponent, opponent, comjiost, impost. 

210. Porto, I carry. 

Portable, export. ini|)or(^ report, 

porter, portfolio, sii|i]M>rter, trans- 
]iortation, importation, deport- 
ment, port. 

P^xERcisii: GO. — Write twelve 
seiitencc.s, ciich containing one 
of the above words. 

21 1 . Posse, to he able. 

Possible, impohsihility. 

212. PniMua,,yyrA7. 

Primitive, primate, primrose, 
primary, prime, primeval. 

213. PniNCEi’B,./irA7. 

Principle, prince, principality, 
principal. 

214. Pnivus, si/tylCf one^e own. 

Deprive, privilege, privation. 

215. Pfl0D0,7/ry. 

Probe, probation, prove, disap- 
prove, approve, improve, approba- 
tion, ]n'uWble, reprobate. 

216. PuTiEa, 1 am ashamed. 

Impudent, impudcnce,rcpudiute. 
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Kxercise 67. — Write twelve 
scTiteiifcs, each containing one 
of the above words. 

217. afaht. 

Pugnnrious, rcpugnuii t,i inpugn, 
pu^niicity. 

218. PuNOO, I pHck or point. 

; Piinctnutii)n,coinpunctiun, piinc- 

I turc, pimutuiil, expiiitgc, pungent, 
j 21U. \Xn}y J prnncj T ihinh. 

' Compute, ainpiitntc, (h^Jnltc, 

impute, repute, depute, de])uty. 

I 220. Quapsds, or cut»pns, nhulten . 
\ (Joueussion, percussion, discus- 

sion, quasli. 

. 221 . QnATUOii,./owr. 

Quarter, quart, (|uadrnng]c, 
(pmdrant, quadratic, quadruped, 
quadruiuanuus. 

222. llADiiJR, a ra//. 

lladiiiiit, irradiate, radius, ra- 
diated. 

PlxEuciSK 68. — Write twelve 
sentuncirs, cacii containing one 
of the above words. 

'228. llAiJix, « 

Itndisli, radical, radicle, eradi- 
cate, eradicatiun. 

224. WkVM^.I sci'ape. 

Erase, razor, rasher, alirasion. 
22rj. Kai’Io, Ivarryqff’j I snateh. 

Ka|)iM 0 , raiiture, enrapture, ra- 
pacious, ravenous. 

220. Uauus, thin. 

Hare, rarity, rarity, rarely, rare- 
faction. 

227. Redo, Irnle] rectus, rizW. 

Rector, direct, rectangle, correct, 
directory, rectify, corrigible, erect, 
regent, regular. 

228. Uki'o, I creep. 

Reptile, surreptitious. 


Exercise 69. — Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of tile above words. 

229. Rideo, //awi/A. 

Deride, ridicule, ridiculous, risi- 
ble, derision. 

280. Ronun, the oakt strength. 

Robust, corroborate. 

281. Rodo, I gnaw. 

Corrode, coi rosivo, roilent. 

282. Rumpo, 1 hvenh through. 

Eruption, interrupt, bankrupt, 
corrupt, abrupt. 

288. t^ACER, holy, 

Sacritice, consecrate, desecrate, 
sacrament, sacrilege. 

284. Sal, salt. 

Saline, salad, salary, salaried. 

Exercise 70. — Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 

235. Sa lio, I leap. 

Salient, assail, assault, salmon, 
sully, consult, exult. 

286. Sanctus, holy. 

Saint, sanctify, suiictuaiy, sanc- 
tity, sanction. 

287. Sanguis, blood. 

Sanguinary, cousin, consangui- 
neous. 

288. San PS, sound. 

Insanity, sane, sanity, sanitary. 

289. Satis, enough. 

Saturate, satisfy, satiate, unsa- 

tiablo. 

240. Sc ANDO, I climb. 

Ascend, dc.scend, usoension, con- 
descend, traiLHcend. 

PjXercise 71.— Write twelve 
.sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 


I BUST speak the real truth, 

Though my candour bring me blame ; 
Btrniglit must, bo my path of youth — 
Tliat can never lead to shame. 
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Tllfe STUAKTS. 

CIIAltLES II. 


The tre.'ity with the Dutch 
took place ill the vear ir»67. 
Jiiit hetore then there happened 
two {'feat calamities at home, 
viz., the PliKjnCy and Fire of 
London. 

The plague of London oc- 
curred in the year KWif). From 
June to Septemher in that year | 
the weekly rejiorts of diwths ; 
increased from iJ7(i to 8,2!)7. ; 
Diirinj' Septemher the weekly | 
deaths amounted to 1 '2,000 and , 
4,000 people were .said to have . 
died in one fearful night. I will | 
read to you an account of this j 
horrible event. It is said ofj 
the .sick people that — 

“ Many broke nwiiy from the 
beds to wiiieli they were fa.sfeneil, 
and raved upon pns.'^cnger.s in the 
streets from the windows of their 
rooms, t^omc laid violent hands 
upon themselves; while others 
gave iittcranee to loud and hitn-r 
laincntathois. Others, foiriiig 
their way abroad, tied with little 
or nothing to cover them, from 
street to street, shouting forth the 
iuo.st freii/.icd language, ^ome of 
the.se unhappy creatures threw 
themselve.s into the Tlmme-s ; and 
some sank in sudden exhaustion 
anil expired. 

“ All houses containing infected 
persons were ininied lately shut up. 
On the door of each house a large 
rod cross was painted, and over it 
was written, ‘ The I/ord have 
mercy on us!’ Watchmen with 
halberts in tlicir hands took (heir 
places at such doors, one by day 
and another by night ; and in the 


farnihes subject to this gloomy 
imprisonment few individuals sur- 
vived. 

“Two general * ])est-lioii>*e.s’ 
were jiroxided for Ilin.^'O who were 
willing to be eoiiveyed to tbeiii. 
Where the disease iirevailed, nearly 
all the persons, who passed here 
and there along the streets, moved 
as in the eity of the dead. Avrnd- 
iiig the footways on either sole, 
they chose their path in the middle 
of the road, lienee the grass grew 
up where there had been tiie most 
crowded thoroughfare.s. When 
those who ventured nbroad met, 
they kept at a enntious distiinee 
from each other; iiiiii the man who 
passeil a house with the fatal mark 
upon it made Iiis way with a timid 
step on to tlie opposite side. 

“As the death.s multiplied, toll- 
ing the parish hell, wearing mourn- 
ing. and funerals suilderily ceased. 
None eoiihl Iniry tlieir own dead; 
even cotfin.s were not to be pro- 
cured, and the churehyards soon 
\ became incapable of receiving the 
' multitudes, Ilcneo extraordinary 
I expedients were Milo|)led ; men 
1 were employed to go in the middle 
of the night, and collect tiie hodiesof 
! tho.se who had expired in the day. 

; The distant tinkling of a hell, and 
I the glare of torches nnnoiineed tiie 
I approach of the ‘ deatl cart ’; and, 

I as it came near the hou.>4C.s with 
the cross upon them, the drivers 
i uttered the well-known cry, 

‘ Jlring out your deaii !’ To this 
call the response of the inmates 
was often a wail of sorrow as they 
brought their dead to the door, 
commonly wrapped up like mum- 
mies in the bed-linen on which 
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tliej Imd breathed their last. The 
bodicH thus obtained were lodged 
one upon another in the vehicle, 
Biid were tJirown into a broad 
deep pit. The workmen then 
covered them with a layer of earth, 
upon wliieh others in tlioir tarn 
were thrown in the same manner, 
until the dread receptacle was 
filled to within a few feet of the 
flurfiiee. 

“ The effects of these fearful 
scenes on sotne minds were insup- 
portnhle. Many became insane, 
or their iinairi nations were filled 
with ideas of the supernatural. 
They saw spirits walking: on the 
esirtii, and traced out fearful sig:n.s 
in the heavens ; and some heliovcd 
themselves eoniniissioncd to an- 
nounce the wrath of the Almii'hty. 
One man took upon him the inis- 
sioii (»f .Tonal), and roamed from 
place to place exclaiming:, ** Yet 
forty days and London shall he 
destroyed!’ Another, naked, ex- 
cept n sligrht covering: round the 
waist, an(i sometimes with a ves- 
sel of hurningf* coals raised above 
his head, traversed the cily day 
and nitrht, without appoarinj^ to 
tire or rest, exclaiming:, ‘Oh! the 
great and dreadful God!’ Such 
was the hurried, restless manner 
of this man, that the people, ns he 
passed them always repeating the 
one solemn exclamation, luok^ on 
him with dismay. 

“The darkest hour of calamity 
became marked by the wildest 
crime. Oaths and curses were 
heard in one quarter mingled with 
adoration and prayers from 
another ; the song of the drunkard 
rose with the hymn of the devnu*^' 
one cln.ss wore bent on riot and 
wickedness, while another tried to 
diffuse the blessings of piety and 
cjhnrity.” 

In the whole, this dreadful 
plague destroyed more than 
100,000 people. 
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The second great calamity 
happened in the following year, 
16^6. The plague had dc- 
crealsed, and the king with liis 
court had ventured to return 
to Whitehall, when, a few 
months afterwards, a fire broke 
out at n hakcr*.M shop, at the 
corner of Pudding-lane, near 
London llridge. The wooden 
houses around it were closely 
packed, and were mostly cov- 
ered with pitch. Many of the 
warehouses contained tar, pitch, 
hemp, coal, w'ood, resin, oil, 
wines, foreign spirits, and other 
cotnbustil)lcs. The weather 
h.v<l for a long time been hot 
and dry, and there was a strong 
dry wind from the cast ; thus 
the fire spread so rapidly that 
it could not be stO])pcd. It is 
said that — 

“ ITy eight o’clock in fhc morn- 
ing 8t. Magnus’s Church and more 
than three hundred houses were 
de.Htroycd ; and so intense had the 
heat hccorne, that buildings some 
five or six houses distant from 
those on fire wore seen kindling 
with the greatest rapidity. As 
night again approached tiio scene 
became mure oppalling. The whole 
slope of the city towjird the river 
wos on orcli of fire — steeples, 
churches, and public edifices sank, 
one after another, out of sight 
amidst clouds of smoko and the 
glare of the flainos. An ‘ incredi- 
ble noise’ was produced by the 
violent wind, the rusli of tlie con- 
flagration, and the freiiuent crash 
of roofs and entire buildings. The 
element which tlius raged on 
earth seemed also to have seized 
the heavens, wdiich glowed with a 
changeful and terrific brightness, 
so that the lurid effect was observed 
at a distance of forty or fifty miles. 
By the afternoon of Monday 8t. 
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PHul'a took fire, and soon slinrctl 
the general fate. The HCcnoL on 
Mondiij night was even raore 
affecting thiin on the night before. 

‘ God grunt,’ exclaims Rvelyn, 

‘ that 1 nmy never behold the like, 
who now saw nhrive ten thousand 
houses in one flame: tlie noise 
and erneking and thunder of the 
impetuous fires— the shrieking of 
women and children — tiio hurry 
of people — the fall of more anil 
more churehes, liouscs, and towers, 
was like an liidcoiis storm. All 
seemed forced to stand still, and 
to let the dames burn on, which j 
they did for nearly two miles in 
length and one in breadth. The 
ruins resembled the picture of 
Troy. London was, hut is no 
more I* 

“The fire abated on the Wed- 
nesday night ; but so great was 
the heat retained by the ruins, that 
several days passed before it was 
possible to approach them. Ofnefirly 
a liundred elmrehcs, and more than 
thirteen thousand houses, scarcely 
a fragment remained to aid in 
discovering the lines of the streets. 

“ The people were of course 
thrown into great distress. Few 
were able to save their proficrty 
from destruction. The river was 
covered with boats and large open 
vessels, into wliicli the furniture 
was tiirown together in the utmost 
confu-sion. livery outlet from the 
city northward was lined with 
vehicles, bearing the property of 
myriads of families who Hocked 
toward the country in 8t. George’s 
Fields, Moorficlds, Islington, nnd 
Uighgate. There the fugitives were 
dispersed over a circle of several 


miles, some under tents, some 
under miscrnblo huts nnd hovels — 
many without a rag, or any neces- 
sary utensil, bed, or board.” 

It was in the year after these 
calamitic.s that the Dutch sailed 
up the Medway, and the disad- 
vantageous pence was made 
with them. It cannot, ibero- 
forc, be wondered that the 
people were discontented. 
They laid the blame of the fire 
on the Catholics: they com- 
plained that there should have 
been any war with the Dutch, 
wlio were Protestants lik.c 
tlieniKclvcs. In their anger they 
threw the blame of the treaty 
on the king’s jirincipal minister, 
the liOUD CiiANOKLLou Cla- 

KEKDON. 

Lord Clarendon was one 
of the aldest men at court; 
blit he had long opposed the 
king’s vices, and was therefore 
disliked. Although ho had 
done so much service from the 
beginning, the king wished to 
get rid of him. Now that the 
people also opposed him, he 
was deprived of his ollice, and 
impeached of high treason. 

I IJc then ded from the country. 

I When Clarendon had ded, the 
governmeiit was placed in the 
hands of other noblemen whose 
cliaracters were less worthy of 
respect. We will talk of this 
new government, nnd of tlie 
remaining events of Charles’s 
reign, in our next lesson. 


Nature hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief: 
lieligion, surest, drmest, first and l)est, 

Strength to the weak, nnd to the wounded balm : 

And strenuous action next. 
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THE ENGLISH TllAVELLER. 


CORNWALL. 


“My dear Children, — I comen; Torquay, Tktgnmoutil 
“ IJcforc reading? my letter on | ami Axminsteu, in the south ; 
Cornwall, will you learn the ' TiwnTON^tff the north of 
followin;( memory-lesson on | lixaUr; f/SS Barnstaple and 


followin;( memory 
Devonshire? I send it you on 
a separate piece of paper.” 

DJCVONSIIIRE. 

. (Si/c and Position.) — De- 
von si hub in in the south-western^> 
corner of Juiyland, and is the ' 
Inrtjt'it county but two, j 

(Houndarles.) — It is hounded^ 
on the north by thelii istolChannely ' 
on the east by Somersetshire and j 
Dorsctshiie^ on the south by the\ 
English Channel^ and on the 
west by Cornwall, 

(Soil ') — The soil of Devour 
shire is principally grass- land ; 
there arc wild and extensive 
moors, such as JJai tmoor aud 
Exmoor, On the warm slopes ()/’! 
the hills are large orchards of\ 
apple-trees. Thus the principal 
products of the county are sheep, 
cattle, butter, clotted cream, pota- 
toes, cider, tj'c. There arc also 
large mines of copper and lead, 
(Rivers.) — iVi#* principal 
rivers uie the Ex, the Dart, the 
Tamar, and the Taw. 

(Capital and 'Fowns.) — 'The 
capital of Devonshire is ExaruR, 
a cathedral town, with a good 
trade in the woollen manufactures. 
The other important towns are 
Plymouth, Sti»xeiiou8e, and 
Devon POUT, which form an im- 
portant nawd port; Dau mouth, 
a port, the birthplace of New- 
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Ilfracombe, on the northern 
coast, 

“ CORNWALL. 

“ Here we are in the mining 
county! This is the place for 
tin. Such information was no 
news even three thousand years 
ago. Long before the birth of 
our Saviour, the Phiunieians 
knew this. When they lived on 
the borders of the Mediterra- 
nean, and used to go out of 
their track to mislead the ships 
of other nations, the sly rogues! 
then they came to Cornwall for 
tin. 

“ How shall I begin my ac- 
count ofthiscounty ? Su])posc we 
visit a tin-mine at once. 'Fhere 
are plenty of mines between 
the Land’s End and Truro, 
especially at Redruth. Here is 
the Land’s End ; it is the most 
western point of land in Eng- 
land. I am sorry to lose time, 
but I don’t feel disposed to go 
to the mines yet; we must just 
stop and look at this remark- 
able place. 

“My guide and I are standing 
on a rocky peninsula which 
jilts out about 200 yards into 
the sea. The granite of which 
it consists is in great masses of 
the shape of a cube or prism. 
It is a frightful sight to look 
down the sides of these rocks ; 
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they are nearly perpendicular; 
in some places they are r)0 feet, 
m others nearly 100 feet, ab^vc 
the sen. IMie sen shows no 
favour to these rugged clids; it 
howls and sweeps and dashes 
round them, filling the spectator 
vith awe, and terror, and ad- 
miration. What a sight it must 
be w'hen there is a storm! There 
are also at the very end of the 
cliff three caverns where the 
. waves roar with tremendous 
fury, but 1 did not venture to 
visit them. 

“ And here is the great curio- 
sity itself! What an enormous 
block of granite it is ! It is 17 
feet long, and 82 feet in circum- 
ference, and is said to w'ciglf 
more than 60 tons. But why 
is it curious? Because it is in 
suoh a strange position; it is 
just balanced on a point of one 
of the rocks, and is so nicely 
poised that a very slight force 
will move it. !No one would 
think that the wind could make 
such a stupendous mass to 
vibrate. Yet it docs so; and 
the force of a few pounds will 
make it rock to and fro. It is, 
therefore, called the Hocking 
(or logtjiny) Stone. It is now 
general ly cal led TheLoyan Stone. 
There are two other lognn 
stones in Cornwall, but this at 
the Land’s End is the largest. 

“We must not leave theLand’s 
End yet: it is certainly w'orthy 
of a little more notice. Beyond 
the land you see little else than 
the broad Atlantic Ocean, which 
you can imagine encompassing 
this great earth for thousands of 
miles. But, by looking care- 
fully, you may perceive a 
distant speck in the midst of 


the water. ‘What is that 
I said to my guide. 

“‘That, sir, is the 
ships” 

“ ‘ What is “ the Long- 
ships?” 

“‘A great rock, sir, with a 
lighthouse on it; it is about two 
miles off. There are man\ r»)ck« 
out there, very dang(*rous ones. 
To prevent any more dainger 
that lighthouse w'as built just 
at the end of the last ceiitury, 
ill the year 1797. If you will 
come round with me, sir, to the 
other side, I think we shall sep 
the St illy Isles. I’liey are about 
nine leagues off.’ 

‘“Here we arc, sir,’ said my 
guide, as we reached the water’s 
edge again. ‘Mow, if you will 
take this telesoope, you will see 
them ill the distance: they are 
about nine leagues distant.’ 

“ ‘ How many arc there ? ’ I 
said ; ‘ tell me all about tliein.’ 

“‘There are pretty nearly 
1 50 altogether. There are about 
27 important ones; the rest are 
very small ; they are little better 
than rocks. 

“‘In the very ancient times, 
in the times of the Hlueiiicians 
and Greeks, — you have heard 
about those people, I supi>ose, 
sir?’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘Then the isles were called 
Cassiterides, or “ Tin Islands,’' 
because they abounded in tin. 
You may read about them in 
English history, sir. In the 
reign of king Athclstan,a noble- 
man, named Alfred, attempted 
to murder him, and did not 
succeed. The Scilly Isles were 
part of Alfred’s estates, but 
they were then taken from him, 
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and were bestowed on some 
monks.* 

“ ‘ Are there many people 
livin^r in the islands now?* 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, there are, may be, 
three thousand people or more. 
The soil is in some parts very 
good, with rocky hills and 
fertile valleys. There are plenty 
of fruits; potatoes, too, flourish 
wonderfully well.* 

“ * Which is the principal 
island? * 

“‘The island of Scillg was 
once, but St. Mary's is the 
largest now. The situation of 
all of them is very awkward, as 
they are not far from the moutli 
of the Bristol Channel; you 
can see that in your map, sir.* 

“ * Yes ; 1 should be almost 
afraid that some of the ships 
passing in and out the channel 
would be wrecked on such rocky 
places.* 

“ ‘ That does happen, sir, and 
it can’t be helped, for the rocks 
can’t be removed. Sometimes 
the sailors arc out of their I 


reckonings, and then^ in a very 
dark night, or in rough weather, 
or, in a fog, they stand a great 
chance of running ashore upon 
Scilly. Then they are sure to 
be beat to pieces ; there ’s very 
little hope of escaping. Per- 
haps you have heard of Sir 
Cloydesdsy Shovel^ sir ?* 

“ ‘ \ ch, I have. He was a 
great admiral: he lived in the 
reign of queen Arne.* 

“‘And ho died in the reign* 
of queen Anne, sir, in the year 
1707. lie was wrecked among 
these very isles. He was coming 
home with a fleet of men of 
war, when his own ship struck 
in the night against the Gilston 
Uock. It sunk directly, and all 
hands on board perished. But 
if you arc going to the mines 
this afternoon, sir, you had 
better be turning back.* 

I “And 60 I did. And you 
I shall hear about those mines in 
the next letter from 

“ Your faithful fiicnd, 
“llBNitY Young.** 


SONGS ON TIII2 SEASONS.-— Tiih Sono opthi Snow Man. 

Children ever, our endeavour 
Is to build up something tall ; 

Filled with pride and engle-cjod. 

Oft wo scorn the mean and small ; 

Singing proudly, vaunling loudlyj 
As we see our fancies grow 
. Into giant, time-defiant, 

As the mighty Man of Snow ! 

People gns ig, say, “ Amn/.ingl 

Wroughtyo this with brain and Land?” 

• So delight yc ; but to slight ye 

Envy whispers — “ Will it stnnd?’* 

Questions scouting, nothing doubting, 
lint rejoicing on you go ! 

Comes a shower, soon gains power, 

Wiib e is flow your Man of Snow ? 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
CllAPTfiU IV. 

LATIN ROOTS AND DERIVATIVES— 


241. Scio, I huow. 

I Omniscient, prescience, seionce, 
: conscience, scientific. 

i 242. ScitiHo, 1 7rnfi>t scjuptfs, 

• m’itte7i. 

Scribe, ascribe, inacribe, pre- 
BCribe, 'icaeribe, aii1)8ci-i1)e, aiiper- 
Bcribe, circiiinseribe, trnnacribe, 
Bcri])tiirca, nondeBcript, postscript, 
rescript, inscription, Bcribble. 

24y. ^KOO, I CHt. 
flection, diaacciioii, intersection, 
bisect, insect, sect, sectarian. 

244. fcSRDBO, / ,«/. 

Presiilc, reside, sediment, Bedii> 
lous,* scBsion, Buljsidc, consider. 
21.“). »Skmen, 

Semimiry, diriseminiito. 

240. Semi, half. 
Bcmicirelc, semitone, semibreve, 
Bcmi-transpurent, Bcnii-<tuHver. 

Exekci.se 72. — Write twelve 
Beiiteiice.s, e:ieh eoiituiiiing one 
of tlic above words. 

247. Skntio, Ifvdy I think. 
Sentiment, dissent, assent, re- 
sent, Consent, sensual, scent. 

218. fc?Eyuoii, I follow; bbcutus, 
followed. 

Snbar(|nent, j)rosecuto, conse- 
qiicnec, sequel, sequence, execute, 
aecond. 

240. Servo, I keep. 
Reserve, observe, preserve. 

250. ^iGiNnu, a idgn. 
Signify, assign, designate. 

251. SiMTMS, like. 
Similitude, biuiiiar, fac-simile. 

252. SiNOULUS, one hy one. 
Single, singular, singularity. 


Exkiicisk 7a. — ^Writc twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 

25.2. SrsTo, I »t op. 

Resist, assist, resist, consist, 
persist, exist, insist, subsist. 

254. Sol, the xun. 

Parasol, solar, solstice. 

255. SoLVO, I loosen. 

Solve, absolve, din.«olve, solytion, 
absoluliuii, sului)le, solvent, disso- 
lution. 

256. Solve, alone. 

Bolitary, desolate, Boliloi|iiy, solo. 

257. Snuso, sound. 

Consonant, dissununt, sonorous, 

resound, unison. 

258. Si’Anao, f .U'ftfferl; bi‘Ah.si;.s, 
seuttered. 

Disperse, intersperse, n.si)ersioii. 

PlxEitcisE 74.— Write twelve 
i sentences, eaeb contaiiiiiig one 
of the above words. 

259. Si'EL’io, 1 isve; bi'KCTUB, 
seen. 

Species, expect, inspect, sjieclator, 
spectacle, retrospect, persj»cclive, 
specimen, speculation. 

260. Si'KUO, I hope. 

De.spair, desperate, desperation, 
desperado. 

20 L. SpijWf 1 breathe. 

Conspire, aspire, expire, inspire, 
respiration. • 

262. Spondbo, I promise. 

Pponsor, respond, correspond, 
despond, correspondent, 

263. Btimulus, aspuTy 

Btiinolant, stimulating, stiiuu- 
lote. 
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204^. Sto, I stand. 

Bfntiio, Htiitiire, stutc, statute/ 
slationary, HtationcvVi stiitioner, 
constsint, (liBtimt, iiiAlant, ntiilile, 
BubHint, asBist, dcBirit^^conaist, aub- 
Btanoc, eatablisli, obarucle. 

Ekkrcise 75. — Write twelve 


tenement, continent, coutinno, en- 
tertain, pertinent, retainer, reliiiuc. 

274. Tkiiminub, end. 

Term, tennination, ilcterinine, 
interminable, cxtcrniiiinte, termi- 
naa. 

27.5. TKnuA, fir earth. 


Kc,iit,c.ic.‘S, each coiitaiiiiiig one Terre»trml, inter, tcrrncc, enl.lcr- 


of the above words. 

2<55. SiniNOo, I drami'njht. 

Strin", Nlrinpfent, coiiHlrnin, res- 
train, reatriet, atriet, constrictor. 

2110. Stuuo, / hnild ; STiiucins; 
built. 

Conalrue, Btructure, obstruct, 
instriicl, construct, instructor, ob- 
Btruction, instruction, deal ruction. 

207.. Sum Mrs, the highest sum. 

t^umiiiil, suniinnry, eouauiniiiato* 

208. *SuMo, It (the; bumitds, 
i alien, 

Assiiinc, rcsiiine, prcsuine, con- 


rii neons, Mediterranean, territory, 
terrier. 

270. Timbo, JJear. 

Timorous, tiiiiid^ intimidate, ti- 
midity. 

Kxercisk 77. — Write twelve 
.sentences, each contuiiiing one 
of the above words. 

277. ToiiERO, 7 siffl'er. 

Tolerate, tolerable, tuleiation. 

278. Touquro, J tmist ; TOtiTdS, 
twisted. 

Torture, distort, evtort, tortuous, 
diatortiun, extortioner, contortion, 
retort. 


'oru.ni'nTn:''"'’'''’”’ “'"■‘‘’‘''""*’1 279. T 1 .A.. 0 , ^ Aw; tuactUB, 

2(10. t^uiuio, I rise; PUJtiiEOTue, Attract, extract, contract, trnct- 
risen. able, trace, retract, protract, de- 

Insurirent, surnro, resun-eclion, tract, subtract, abalract, di«truct. 
insurrectionary, iiisurrecliori. ' 


270. Tango, 7 tonch^ tactus, 

touehed. 

Tangible, tauj^ent, con(in<yent, 
conti^'uous, contact, contusion, at- 
tacli, attain. 

Kxekcibe 76. — Write twelve 
scntei]ce.s, each containing one 
of the above words. 

271. TEMru.s, TBMroius, time, 

tense. 

Temporal, extempore, contempo- 
rary. 

272. Tendo, T stretch. 

Attend, inUuid, distend, extend, 
intention, oxtonaioii, attention, 
intense, tendon, tent, Bujicrintend. 

272. Tenbo, I hold. 


2a 8(). Tuiimo. 7 give. 
Retribution, tnlmto, cmitributo, 
tributary, distribute, ottrilmte. 

281. Tiutdo, 1 thrust. 
Intrude, obtrude, abstruse, ob- 
trusion, protrusion. 

282. a shade. 
Umbrella, uinbrageons, umbrage^ 

Kxkrcise 78. — Write twelve 
scTitencc.s, each containing one 
of the above words. 

282. Unu9, one. 

Union, unit, unite, unity, uni- 
form, unique, unicorn. 

281. UiiDS, a city. 
Suburbs, urbane, urbanity, Bub- 
jurbon. 


Contain, detain, retain, sustain,! 285. Vaco, T am empty. 
ohtfiin, pertain, ahstniri, tendril, | Yacute, vacuum, vacant, vacation, 
tenet, tenant, tenable, tenacious, {vacancy, evacuate. 
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280. Vaooh, 7" jviaaije, provision, flurvcyor, pur- 

Vn^yrmit, vag.ihoiid, vague, extra- \i*y«»r. 
yagiint, vagary. jojn; VffiH, « chaufjv.instrml of. 

2«S7. Valeo, famxfrouff. [ Viei.*«.'<ifiule, vicar, vieoroy, vicc- 
Viilitl, invalid, invalidak*, v.il- admiral, vieo-prosidmt, vicc-clinii- 
iant, jirexalcnce, valour, value, '<vllor, vicegerent, visenunt. 
avail, prevail. ! 2i)7. ViNi'O, T eouquvr ; vicTire, 

2SS. Vinro, /r/jcr?/. j cunqurml. 

Vcliiele, convey, C()nve}aiiee. [ Vanquish, evince, ciinvinei*, vie- 
Exeucise 79.--Writctxvcdxc'^;;"j^.j,;;;*‘'’‘^ irivincihle, vi-tory, 
sentonces, each containing . ... 

of the above words. j ,r. " ‘ 

( \ inegar, vinlagn, vintner, vino- 

• 239. Velpm, a curtain. lyard, vinous. 

Reveal, veil, unveii, envelope, j Vivo, 7 lire. 


dcvelope. 


Vivacity, vivacious, vivif). vie- 


290. Venio, VKNTIJM, convivial, revive, survive*, 

cfl/;/c. vivid, revival. 

Revenue, advent, prevent, cir- 

cninvent. invent, event, iidvcntnre, 000. A"oco, T call ; vocvTi’s, 
intervene, convene, convenient, con - calfrtl. 

travene. Invoke, convoke, provoke, pro- 

291. VuHTirw, a word vocation, revoke, vf»e:iiion, voi-alivo, 

Vcrliivl, vorb, nd.crb, vcriKwity. !''»»•*'> o'l"ivo<'»l, vivn v..cc. 

293. VmiTo, / tuni; VBiisus, j KxEHnsB 8 l.-Wiitfi twelve 

Ver«,, verll'tXr avert, a,lvort.'’‘'''‘«'!"?‘' r‘“ !' 
revcrl, subvert, prrvort, cuiiverl, the u >o.o noiils. 
advertise, transverse, universe, ver-; finish. 

flioTi, vertical, controvert, perverse,' Benevolent, inrilevolent, voliin- 
diversity. jtary, volunteer, volition, iiivolun- 

2l):J. Veiius, 7;*«c, jtary. 

A^ery, verify, verily, veracity,! ^92, A'oLVO, /7*o/7; VOLUTiffl, 
verity. 1 rolled. 

294. Via, a nmif. | Revolve, involve, evolution, rc- 

Beviatc. obviate, obvious, pre- 1 volution, convolvulus, devolve, vol- 
vioiis, pervious, iiiipcrvioits, viaduct, amc, volubility, 
via, trivial. I ,qo;j. Voiio, T dcrour. 

Exercise 80.— AA^ritc twelve' Omnivorous, herbivorous, gra^ 
sentences, eacli containing fnigivo- 

of the iihovc words. I>'>«->v«r«us, derour, curn.vo- 

rous, voracious. 

295. A’^idko. /. w; visus, .ww. . 

Visit, visible, vision, invisible, Exercise 82. — Write six 
prnviilo, revihcd, supervision, pro- sentences, each containing one 
vidcricc, evident, envy, visual, of the above words. 
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Chapter IV. 


ROOTS AND DERIVATIVES — (Continued.') 


OTIHEK HOOTS. 

Ann, t?iG air. 

Aoriiil, Air, wrolite, inronaut, 
ctlicr, iiieicnr. 

Aoouoa, a leatler. 

Dflina^o^ue, peilagu/jfue, syna- 
gogue. 

A N (I K i.oe, a meg.tengeT. 

Angel, nt'ohniigel, evangelist. 

ANTrinoi*08, a man. 
Misanthrope, pliiluntliropy. 

Aik’iik, (javernment, 

Monnrcli, pntriarcli, totrnrch, 
oligarchy, Iieptarcliy, anarchy, 
uruhori, urehhisliop. 

Antiios, a flov'rr. 

Antlicr, polviinthus, chrysanthe- 
inuiii, lioliarithiis. 

Asnio.v, a star. 

Astrology, astronoiny, asterisk, 
china-aster. 

Altos, .W/l 

Aiitohiogmphy, autocrat, auto- 
graph, aiitoinatun. 

Daiios, irvight. 

Barometer, barytone. 

llinrjoN, u hoolt. 

Bible, biblical, bibliopole. 

Bios, lije. 

Biography, ninphibious, 

Cjuionus, time. \ 

Chronometer, chronology, ch >n- 
iele. 

Cbatos, rule. 

Democracy, thooci'aey, aristo- 
cracy. 

Drca, fvn. 

DocaJe, decalogue. 

Doxa, an opinio7i, 

' Ortliodox, heterodox, paradox. 


I'YNAMISjJOOWer. 

Didynainia. dynarnics, dynasty. 

Baaoif, 

Surgery, energy, liturgy, inetal- 
lurgy, urge, organ, organization. 
Etr, metl. 

Euphony, eulogy, evangelist, 
onchurist. 

G A M os, mai'riage. 

Polygamy, bigamy, amalgam. 

Gastjsu, stomach. 

Gastric, gastronomy. 

Grnnao, T proihice. 

Genealogy, gene.sis, heteroge- 
neous, Jiomogeneous, generation, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen. 

G«, the earth. 

Geometry, geography, ajiogce, 
perigee, geology. 

G LOTT A, the tougne. 

Glossary, polyglot, e[uglottiB. 

Guamma, writing. 

Grammar, dingram, epigram, 
programme. 

(liiAPTio, T write. 

Autograph, lithography, geo- 
graphy, graphic, ealigraphy, ortho- 
graphy, phonograpliy, telegra]>h, 
typography, topography, stenogra- 
phy, paragraph, lexicographer, cos- 
mograpliy. 

1 Tie 1108, sacred. 

Hicrardiy, hieroglyphics, .Torusa- 
lem (anciently culled ///erosolyms). 

llUDOii, water. 

Tlydrogen, hydrostatics, hydro- 
meter, hydraulics, hydrophobia. 

Laos, the people. 

Layman, laity. 
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CIIAKITY. 

“ Charity svjfereth lony and is kiiuV* 


“TTviik! tliLTc’s some one 
scrni)inj; liis shoes,” Sii'ul Arthur, 
a.s he -^jit ill the parlour, after 
Ixiith liad washed and <lrcs-ed 
liiiii ft r I lie i»arty. ‘‘I’ll jroand 
0])eTi tlie dotir.” And. before 
his niainniii liad time, to sDij) 
him, he opened the street-cloor 
just as Kdward Hall and his 
.sister were j'oini^ to knock. 

“Come in, both of you !” he 
said; “J am so jilail you arc 
come; you are. first.” 

“ And r am second,” said a 
hi" t)oy houneiu" u[) the stejis; 
“and Jolni Wilson will he 
third,” he said, “ if he make< 
haste. No I here comes Kdwanl 
Murray in his paj»a’s earriajre ; 
he Avill he third, and Wilson 
Avill lie fouith.” 

“Come in, all of you,” .said 
i Arthur: “^lamina’s in the. ])ar- 
I lour: and here comes Kutli to 
fake olf A our things.” 

JJut AAC AAill not Avith 
those hoys. While they and 
1 PMward Hall’s sister Alice are 
' takiii" oiV their “things,” we 
Avill "o and meet some of the 
! otlier visitors. 

I Here conics JbVed Carter; 
j he is a famous bagatelle player, 
; and means soon to haA'C a t;anie. 
I And here conies. T allies P'oster. 


lie. is the most good-natured 
hoy in the neighhourhood ; he 
can ]day at hagatelle too. 

And here. are. tA\o more, 
coming across the .square. Dear 
me, I quite forget those hoys’ 
names. 

Ami here comes — look 
hoAv he’s pulling his nurse aaIio 
has the charge of him. 
Jdsten! 

“ I fell A on, nurse — T tell you 
1 Avill ero.ss the comer of the 
s<|uare; it is not Aery mmhly — 
I can see the. mud as aycII as 
Aon!” And there! you see he 
/.V cn>ssing the square, through 
ail the mud. 11 is name i.s 
Samuel (.’roker, and you'll find 
out, in lime, Avhat sort of a hoy 
he is. 

He .soon reached tin* (h»or of 
yVrtlinr’s hon.se, hut he ili*! not 
make haste to enter. “What’s 
the good of going to a jiarty ?” 
he .said to his nurse. 

*• Voii’ll .soon knoAA',” .said his 
nurse; “you’ll enjoy a ourself.” 

“1 don’t think I shall; IM 
rather go back. You know that 
Arthur doesn’t like me, nor 
more doc.s James Foster, nor 
more do any of tlieiii. 'fhey 
don’t Avaiit me — I think I’ll go 
home again.” 
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I “ I’m sure you will not, I will 
j not let }ou,” sai<l Arthur oj)en- 
I inj; the <lo()r. “ Whiit do you 

' think 1 usked you Tor ? Now 
I come in.” 

“ Don’t take hold of my arm 
j like that,” said Samuel; “1 
I don’t want to he pulled in. If 
I 1 mean to come in I will eome, 
and if I don’t mean to, 1 won’t;” 
and witli lliat lie drew away his 
arm .s(» \iolently that he nearly 
2 )ulled Arthur ilow'n the steps. 

When Samuel did this Arthur 
felt his hlood risin;', and hew'as 
just ‘'oin;' to sa}', ‘‘I think you 
Iiad better ^'o home,” when he 
reme inhered the words “*•«/- 
t/i tniKj tind !s IthuL^^ Then 
he was kind to Samuel n^ain. 
“Come in,” he sai«l, “ now do! 
there’s a ;^ood fellow.” 

At these kind words Samuel 
ehaiuied hir the better; he even 
si‘enied to smile, and he fol- 
lowed Aithur into the house. 

Let U'< follow him. 

Samuel sat by himself in the 
corner of tlie room, and watched 
all around him. The lustres 
on the inantelpieec looked 
])leasaiit, and twinkled and 
^^liltered, and sjiarkled; and 
the two p'cat camphinc lamps 
f;lowe<l pleasantly, and the 
lij'ht of the tire on the llower of 
the liearth-ru^ was pleasant, 
and so was tlie w'arm comforta- 
ble feeling in the room, and 
the jovfnl look of the ehil ’ 'en; 
and then aj^ain, nt the end of 
tJic room some one was sitting 
at the piano, and w'as ydayinga 
pleasant tune— indeed, all was 
very pleasant, except the coun- 
tenance of Samuel. 

“ I low do you do, my dear?” 
said Arthur’s mamina,coming up 
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to him ; “how is yonr mamma?” 

“ Don’t know',” said S.imuel 
grnflly, and he turned his head 
away, for he saw some to<ist, 
and rnuilins an<l cake being 
brought into the room. ITe 
(mly thought to himself, “1 
can oat ])lenty of cake.” 

Sai Micl thought correctly ; 
he could e:it jilenty of cake, 
and he did. JL' ate four ])ieces 
of cake, four biscuits, four 
pieces of toast, and many other 
things, until he was (piite tirerl, 
and Ids face was \ery sticky 
with marmalade and other 
sweet things. 

Arthur was sitting near to 
Samuel, and could not helj) 
seeing how much lie ate. When 
he saw' him take a fifth piece 
of cake he thought, “ Vou 
arc a greedy fellow !” and’ he 
had a gieat mind to say to him, 
“ 1 think you have had enough.” 
fie then ran to the otiicr side 
of the room to his mamma. 
“Mamma,” he said, “ I wish 
you would Come to Samuel, he 
has eaten Jive ]>ieces of cake!” 

“Well, my dear!” said his 
mamma, “you cannot say to 
him, you shall not have any 
more.” 

“ But I wish you would, 
mamma, 1 cannot bear to see 
him eat so ; it makes me feel 
angry.” 

“But you should not feel 
angry. You need not notice 
him, and if yon really can’t 
help noticing that he is doing 
wrong, you should * siifler long, 
and he kind’ to him.” 

“1 never did feel kind to 
Samuel,” said Arthur; “but I 
will try:” so he w'ent back to 
Ids seat. Directly Samuel had 
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eaten his last piece of enko, i tramc ; l»iit tlioutrh Sanuiol was 
Artlnir went up to liini tnni ! much relieved, he was not nu)rc 
otfered him some other ;;oo(l I kind to Arthur than before, 
thinj's. “ Jiisttrvthose ratifees,” I He acted like a selfish and 
he said. Samuel took several an<l I iniscliievons boy. Afterwards 
put them into his plate, but lie | when he was lookiiijx at the 
did not look into ^Vrfhur’s face, I scrap-book, he turned over the 
nor did he say “thank yon.” I lea\es before the other <‘hildren 
“ lie’s a disaj^reeahle fellow,” had seen the jiietnres; an hen 
said Arthur to himself, as he 1 he Avished to look throni;h 
i sat down n^ain--“ it is A’ery ' Arthur’s niicrosco]»e he tried to 
hard-work to he kind t«) him.” ; push the other ehildivn out of 
* “Here is the hajratelle- their jdaees, that he mi.yhr see 
hoard,” said yiedcrick Carter, ■ first. Arthur conld hardly 

din*etly after tea. “Now avIio , hear this ; he felt mneh inclined 

Avill play?” to push him hack ap:ain ;1mt rheil 

“ I Avill,” said Kd\A’’ard Hall; liethomrlitoncemorenfhismor- 
“aiidsoAAill J,” said Samuel to, “ snllercrh lonjj and is kind.” 
Crokcr; ainl all said, “ 1 Avill.” . “Tt. is really iv/// hard to 

“Si.\ on each side,'’ .said . he kind to him.” Arthur 

i’rederickt’arter, “ and Samuel : <»noc more said to his mamma, 
Croker ov'er — oh, aa’c don’t waint shortly afterwards; “he cpiite 
him’,” he added, “ for he cheats.” i spoils our jairty.” He Inid no 
“ Hush, Ered !” said Arthur, j sooner said this than he found 
comin^r up T am sure Samuel j that the boy an as in trouble 
Avouldn’t ilo so. Let us make ! affain. A servant hiul bronjrht 
him ‘Jack o’ both side.s.’” in the mafj;ic-Iantern to exhibit; 

Acconlinf^ly Samuel Avas he had jilaced the lantern on 
made Jack, hut he did not its stand, and Avhile liis hai-k 
play Avcll ; and once, Avhen he Avas turned, Samuel had eliinhed 
only counted three, he placed j on the stand to peeji into the 
I the peg ten holes bcNond the j lantern, in doin^ AvJiieh he took 
right place. | hold of the lantern violently, 

“There! you arc eheuting,” i pulled it doAvn upon liiin- 
said Janies Foster to him ; “I j self, and injured it. 
saw you move the. l>eg!” | This time he injured liim«clf 

“ I was not!” said Samuel I also, for the edge of the laniern 
directly ; and then a dispute j had bruised his forehead. When 
arose. The boys avci'c going to the other hoys saw this tliey 
count up all the iiiark.s, bul l said that it served him right. 
Arthur, avIio Inul been out of j Artlinr felt half inclined to sav 
the room, came np and took .so too, but his inaiiimu was 
Samuel’s part. ejose to liim, “ Don’t let ns he 

“Don’t say that he Avould angry with him,” said hi.s 
cheat !” said Arthur ;“ 1 am sure mainma ; “ rernemher tlnit he is 
he would not do such a tiling onr visitor — so try and excuse 
— let us go on with the game.” him.” 

So the boys continued their The other children still 
2r)9 
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cried out loudly against 
Saniucl, but Arthur again tdok 
his part. Some said that he 
hindered all their games and 
ought to be sent home ; but 
Arthur said, “We will not be 
angry with him this time; I 
think he won’t do so any more.” 

Samuel really looked grateful 
to Arthur when he said this. 
Arthur noticed that it was 
the first jileasant look he had 
shown during the evening. 
II is mamma noticed it too, and 
wlieii slie went out of tlie room 
'she calhiil Arthur to her. 

“You see, Arthur,” she said, 
“ that tluuigli Samuel is .<o 
very niischlc\ ous, you have done 
him some good. If you will 
keep on being kind to him you 
will ill time make him better.” 

“ Hut, mamma, it will take a 
great deal of kindness to <lo 
tliat. 1 think nearly all the 
])o\s have “sutt’ereil long” 
during the evening; but what 
ih tliat? There’s a great noise 
in tlie i)arlour again.” i 

AVlieii Artliur and his | 
mamma returned to sec what I 
was the matter, they were met I 
witli the cry, “It is Samuel | 
Croker again” — “ Master Croker | 
has jMished him down.” 

Arthur found that .I.nmes ' 
Foster had been telling Samuel , 
that he was ini.schicvous, and i 
Saniuel in anger had puslicd , 
him under the table, llis com- | 
panions were all much vexed 
now, and were taking Fa ..er’s | 
part ; they said, that Saniuel 
was too rude, and really ought i 
to go home. I 

“ 1 am not rude,” said Samuel, ! 
“you arc rude ! I didn’t mean 
to hurt him. 1 think i will go , 
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h^mc. I don’t like parties. 
Let me go !” 

•“ No, you shall not go,” said 
one of the boys, taking hold of 
him — “ you are iny prisoner, 
and we mean to try you. 
Arthur, you come and sit in 
this chair and be judge.” 

“No, I would rather not,” 
said Arthur; “no, let him go! 
Here lii Kdward Hall, he will 
be Judge.” 

“lam not going to be tried,” 
said Samuel surlily ; “ 1 am 
going home.” 

“No, you arc not,” said 
another boy, seizing his other 
arm ; “ we moan to try you for 
being so nauglity — it will be 
good fun.” So Arthur w’as 
forced into a chair, and made to 
sit there ns the judge. 

Samuel Croker pulled very 
hards to get away, but lie found 
that he could not escape from 
his two policemen. He did not 
know' whether they were joking 
or in earnest; so he looked on 
the ground and said nothing. 

T cannot tell you of all that 
was said at the trial; one l)oy 
after another s;iid that he ha<l 
been rude ; ami when Samuel 
himself heard all they had to 
rc]»ort, he began to lee I very 
guilty indeed. When his two 
policemen told the judge to 
pass sentence upon liim, and 
said that he ought to be trans- 
ported, he almost feared that 
they would really do so. 

“ 1 don’ know what sentence 
to pass, 1 am sure,” said Arthur; 
“1 hud better ask the jury.” 

“We w’ill 1)0 the jury,” said 
.some of the boys — “we say he 
ought to be sent home without 
any supper.” 
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“I will ask mamma,” stfd jury thinks that the prisoner is 
Arthur ; “she will make a very a very good fWow^ after all — and 
good jury.’* that he did not really mean to 

The judge then left his chair be rude. I think that he did 
to consult with his Jury ; and not mean to he rude to me. 
soon lie returned with his sen- Mamma says she foigives him ; 
tence written upon a piece of and I say 1 forgive him, and 
paper. you all say — ” 

When Samuel looked at the “Oh, yes,” said several voices 
piece of paper, and observed atonce; “we all forgive him ; he 
that all were waiting in silence, is a very good fellow, after all. 
he felt more afraid than before. Let us go to supper; it has 
• “It has been proved,” said been waiting a long time.” 


Arthur, as he stood up on his 
chair and looked at the ])4'ipcr. 


All the boys and all the girls, 
and the verv little children, and 


“It has been proved that the Arthur and Samuel, ate a. 
prisoner was not polite to my good supper. 1 should like you 
mamma, when he was s])okcn to have seen how dilferent 
to — it has been proved that lie Arthur looked all the rest of 
did not agree with the other the evening. 


boys when playing at bagatelle 
— it has been proved tliat he 


L. Is that the end of your 


imslied some of his friends out story, papa ? What was the 
of their places, that he broke use of trying the boy in such a 
my magic lantern, that he way? Did it do him any good? 
knocked down James Foster, P, Yes ; it did good to him, 
aiiddid other disorderly things.” and to all the others. 

“Go on!” said the other In the first place, Samuel 
children. could not forget the words, “ he 

“ Wait till I find the place,” is a very good felloN), after all” 
said Arthur, looking again at AVhen iie heard them ajijdied to 
the paper. “It is the opinion himself, he thought that, ]»cr- 
of tlie jury, however,” he coii- haps, he really could be “a 
tinned, “that the ju’isoner ! good fellow.” He tried and 


ought to be — ACQUITTED 


found that he could, and has 


“Hurrah!” said three or four been ver}'^ different ever since. 


boys who were standing round 
“Hurrah!” said Samuel^ 


2ndly. Arthur learned how 
good it was to suffer long and 


policemen, and they let him go; be, Jcind. He gained some jiractice 
then all the girls and the little that evening in bearing wdth 
children said, “Hurrah!” But the faults of others, and he 
Samuel hardly knew what to resolved always to keej) on 
say; he looked in the face of forgiving those who vexed him 
his judge and smiled, and ven- until he made them better, 
tured to smile at one or two 3rdly. The other boys learned 
others who were near him. how pleasant it is to forgive. 

“ But I haven’t read all the They now forgive one another 
sentence,” said Arthur. “ The more easily than they used to do. 
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17th Week. TUESDAY. 

« 

THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


Botany. 


Class 1. THALAMIFLORAL 
EXOGENS. 

Order 2. JLvjtiihituY Plants. 

{BerheridarecB.) 

P. YKSTnuiiAYas I was walk- 
inf; by the side of ii liedge, J 
>ii\v a slirubliy plant. 1 had 
seen similar ones in plantations, 
bnt ha<l never noticed the plant 
growing in a hedge before. 

Jj. And when you saw it 
what did you do, yiapa ? 

P. 1 admired the bright red 
berries upon it ; and then, 1 
picked it and brought it home. 
The blossoms had gone oft' 
from the jilant which 1 had 
picked, ])ut near it was a 
smaller one on which 1 found a 
bunch of yellow flowers. 

W. Did you jiick that too? 

P. Yes; and here they arc. 


m 





The CoMMOH nAiiHEnHT (shnwinfc the 
splnpH, onnipuund li iivi'H, m''euiOB 
of bloiwom, and bcrricti; 
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The plant is The Common 
Barbel ry. 

\V. Oh, I have seen that 
plant often enough. When we 
were at uncle's farm last year, 
we picked plenty of those red 
berrie>> from the hedges ; but 
they have such a sharp sour 
taste. 

P, True ; but you had better 
sit down and let me describe 
it to }oii. I am going to 
point out its parts. 

Eirst. Here is this bunch of 
yellow blossom. But 1 must 
not say bunch, it is a raceme. 
When you find several flowers 
all stalked along a common 
axis, like these, or like the 
currant blossoms, then you call 
such a branch a “ raceme.” 

L, Then we will pick some 
“racemes of currants” when 
they are ripe. 

J\ No — we say, hunch of 
currants,” or “bunch of bar- 
berries”; we use the \vord 
“raceme” when sjieaking of 
the floAvers. 

Bnt let us 
proceed. Here 
is a barberry 
picked 
off the raceme, 
its calyx, you 
■ see, has six 

Uarbciry blossom, g^pals. 

W. I cannot count them; 
they are behind the petals. 

P, Never mind. You can 
see that its corolla has also six 
petals. 

Ion. Yes; and inside the 
corolla are six stamens. 
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P. You are rijrfit ; and th^se 
six stamens ynu may noiicc 
arc opposite to the petals. You 
shall see me do a curious thing. 
I will toucii the anther of one 
of the stamens with a pin. It 
will then bond forward, and 
touch the stigma of the pistil; 
it will remain curved for a 
short time, and will then spring 
back again to its njiright posi- 
tion. Now look! 

Ion. Look, Imcy! the anther 
is touching tlie ])istil. 

L. Yes, there ! sec how it 
sprang back altcrwards. It 
seems as tliough it had kissed 
the pistil, and liad then fallen 
back, in anger. Perhaps the 
pistil pushed it back. 

P. No, it did not. This irrita- 
bility in the stamens is owing 
to certain sjn'ings within them. 
You may observe it now, be- 
cause it is dry weather; but 
the stamens would not do this 
after a heavy rain. 

\V. 'Why not, papa? 

P. Perlijips because they 
have already been set in motion 
by the lorce of the rain ; or by 
the llowers striking against 
each other. 

This irritability in the fila- 
ments has occu])icd much at- 
[ teiition, but botanists cannot 
explain it. It resembles that 
of the nerves in an animal. 
Certain botanists have found 
that if you jioison the barberry 
with a conosive poison, such 
as arsenic, &c., tlie filaments 
arc no longer elastic, but rigid 
and brittle. On the other hand, 
if you poison them with a 
narcotic poison, such as prussic 
acid, opium, &c., they are no 
longer clastic, but soft and 


flexible, and m.ay be bent in , 
any direction. I 

W. Well! what a curious . 
jdaiit it innst be, to know tin; | 
dillerencc between two sorts of ; 
poison ! Or, jierhnns, it would | 
i)e better to say that the tw'o ' 
jxnsons kill it in ilifi'erent ' 
ways? I 

P. Yes. 15 ut here is some- j 
thing worth noticing in liic 
anther of tlie stMinen, :is w'cll as , 
the filament. Tliis antlierdocs 
not open by pores, like some 
we have noticed, but 1)\ raliH's. 
These valves bend back whei* 
o])ened. Here is an anthet 
w'ith the valves closecl, and 
here is another with the valves 
recurved. 



AiithiT cIoHeil iirnl open. 

Lotus look at the piatif ; it Ims, 
you sec, only a single carpel; 
this carpel has cither one, tw'o 
or three seeds — generally two. 

We will next notice the 
haves of the plant. 1st, They 
are “compound”; and Undly, 
“alternate” (sec vol. iv. page 
148); 3rdly, They are usually 
without stipules. You may 
observe also that the branches 
of the bush have sharp spines, in 
the parts from which the leaves 
spring; these s])ines are no- 
thing else than iinjierfect 
leaves. They came out of the 
bud as the other leaves did ; 
they are the hardened veins 
of the leaves whose tissue has 
not been developed. 
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Jim. You have now described 
the ])artsof the plant; will you 
tell us its plfice f 

P. I have mentioned that 
the Common Barberry grows in 
plantations and hedges. In 
Britain it abounds most near 
Saffron Walden, Tiiere arc 
varieties found in many parts 
of the world. 

L. Then will you next de- 
seriiie tlie d'fferant sorts? 

P. I can only mention them. 
There is one with simple leaves 
and solitary flowers, called, 

1. The Sihet ian Barberry. 

■ Most, however, have their 
flowers ifi racemes, sin-h as, 

2. Tlic Canadian Barberry ; 

3. Tlic Hawthorn Barberry; 

4. Tin* Iberian Barberry; 5. 
The ('hinese Barberry; and 6. 
The Common Barberry, which 
we have been talking about. 

W. Are there any more? 

I\ Yes, there are eight more 
species with leathery, evergteen 
leaves; four more with pinnated 
leaves, all evergreen, and a 
few Olliers, one of which grows 
in India, to tlic height of twelve 
feet. 

Jj. Now, papa, you have not 
finished your lesson. You 
have to mention the uses of 
the plants. 

P. The uses vary in the 
diflerent kinds. The red fruit of 
the Common Barberry is so 
acid, that birds will not cat it, 
yet it makes most delicious 
preserves, 'riicrc arc, hov*- 
ever, violet, purple, and black 
coloured berries, stoiieless ber- 


rie^ and white or yellovv ber- 
ries, which have diflerent 
flavours. The root and bark 
are used for dyeing leather of 
u yellow colour, 'i’hc w’ood of 
many other species is used for 
dyes. A decoction of the 
bark is used as a jiurgativc, 
and sometimes for the jaundice. 

Sucli are the principal par- 
ticulars of tJie Barbel ry plants. 
You may now wrira a summary 
of the lesson on your slate ; 
I will help you in arranging 
the particulars. 

Orders . Tub Barbehbibs. 

{Place.) In llritniii, in hedges 
and plantations; and in many 
foreign countries. 

{Parts.) (In the Common Bar- 
berry.) FiiOWKiia in rucemes. 
Sepals six, deciduous, in a double 
row. Petals six, yellow*. Stamens 
six, opposite the petals; the fila- 
ments beingclastic, and the anthers 
opening with a vai\e. Pistil 
having only one carpel containing 
two seeds. Fuutt red, succulent, 
acid, berries. Leaves, &c., com- 
pound leaves, alternate, without 
atipulos — sharp spines, growing 
on the branches of the bnali. 

The greater part of tliis descrip- 
tion will apply to the other plants of 
the order. 

( Vaneties.) The Siberian, Cana- 
dian, liuw'tliorn, Iberian, Chinese, 
and Common Burberry ; and many 
others. 

{Uses.) The fruit to make pre- 
serves — wood and root ns a yellow 
i dye, root somotimes os u medicine. 
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17th Week. WEl)N£SDAT. English History. 


THE STUARTS. 

CHARLES TI. 


After Charles had dismissed 
his good minister Clarendon, 
he gave up the government to 
five of the most iinprinci]»led 
nobles in the kingdom. These 
men were called the Cabal, a 
w’ord which was formed with 
the first letter of their names. 
Their names were Clittord, ^ 
Ashley, liiK'kiiigham, Arling- 
ton, and i^andcnlale. 

The first important act of this 
government was to begin a new 
war with Holland. At the same 
time a secret alliance was made 
with the king of Erance, who 
w'anted to comiuer the J)iitch 
and ad<l their country to his 
own. This act was most dis- 
jdeasing to the peojdc. Al- 
though the English were 
jealous of the Dutch, they 
remembered that they were 
a Protestant nation, while the 
French w'crc Catholics. 

Rut C/harles did not care for 
cither Rrotestants or Catholics. 
Ilis great desire w as, as I told 
you, to get money to spend. 
He had made this secret ire.aty 
because the, French King had 
promised him the sum of two 
millions of livres (or £80,000 
sterling) every year. He thus 
became the regular pensioner 
of Louis XIV. If the people 
had known all the particulars 
of the treaty they would have 
been much enraged. To secure 
the pension, Charles had ac- 
tually promised to restore the 
Catholic religion. But he 


never had the courage to make 
the attcm])t, for he knew that 
he could not succeed. 

The members of parliament 
at this time w’cre almost as 
corriij)t as the king ami his 
ministers. Many of them re- 
ceived bribes from France. 

I Clifford introduced a regular 
system oi paying them for their 
votes, that they might betray 
the i)eople, whom they repre- 
sented, and do w'hat the king 
required. 

The new war with the Dutch 
met with no better success than 
it deservetl. The English and 
French ilects imitetl against 
those of Holland. Two most 
desperate sea-fights w^rc fought, 
ill which many ships, men, and 
commanders were In.^t. No- 
thing but loss, however, was 
gained by either of those who 
fought. The Frcneli ships 
avoided taking ])art in the 
action; it is said that their 
admiral had orders to s])are his 
own shi])s, and let the English 
and Dut»*b weaken themselves. 

At length the peojde mur- 
mured so loudly against this 
war, that in the year lOT.'i the 
king w'as obliged to call the 
parliament. The parliament 
met. This time they were of the 
same mind as thcpeo])le. They 
resolved that they would grant 
no more supplies to carry on 
the Dutch war, unless it ap- 
peared that the enemy refused 
ail reasonable conditions. Tho 
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king then resolved to prorogue 
the parliuriieiit ; and sent the 
Ushtt' of the Blark Hod to 
.suniiiion the House of Com- 
mons to attend him ut the 
House of Peers. The usher 
and the sjieaker mot nearly at 
the door of the house. Tlie 
speaker, liouever, was within, 
and some of the members sud- 
denly shut the door, and cried, 
“To the chair.” Upon this 
the following motions were 
instantly made in a tumultuous 
inaiiner : — 

That the alliance with Prance 
is. a grievance. 

That tlie evil counsellors of 
the king are a grievance. 

That tiie Karl of Lauderdale 
is a giievanee. 

Tlien tlie house rose in great 
confusion. 

Tlie king soon saw that he 
could expect no supply from 
the Commons for carrying on 
the war. lie resolved, therefore, 
to make a .separate ])cacc with 
the Hutch, on terms which they 
had j)ro])osed. Por form’s sake 
he asked the advice of his par- 
liament, and a peace was cou- 
cluileil accordingly. 

The lear of Popery had now 
much iuereased, for it was 
known that the king’s brother 
James, the Duke of York, 
was a Papist. The parliament, 
therefore, passed an act called 
the Test AcL It was so 
called because it was intended 
to test (or try) all who governed 
the nation, whether they were 
Papists or not. It required all 
olheers of government, civil 
and military, to receive tlie 
sacrament in the Knglish 
Church once a year, and to 
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deojare that they did not be- 
lieve in “ transubstantiiition.” 
Th(i ])ukc of York immediately 
refiwicd the test, and resigned 
all his employments. Lord 
Clifford followed his example. 

In 1074, J..ord Clifford died; 
Ashley had been disgraced, and 
the dishonest Cabid was there- 
fore broken up. More upright 
men now governed, but the 
nation was ^till excited on the 
sii bject of Popery' There were 
also wicked men who kept the 
jmblic mind in alarm by pre- 
tending to discover plots to 
establish Popery. The most 
notorious of these men were 
’I’ltus Oates, 'William Pedloe, 
and Dangerlield. Thc.se three 
men, one after another, made up 
false accounts of inoht horrible 
conspiraci(‘.s, which the people 
readily believed. Thus many 
persons, of all ranks, nobles and 
commoners, were executed. The 
mostfurions persecutions ugainst 
the Catholics arose, and it was 
even feared that they would all 
be massacred. 

Ill the year 1679, a new par- 
liament was called, for the old 
one had sat seventeen years. 
This parliament was not more 
friendly to the king than the 
other had been. They knew 
too well his designs to restore 
Popery, and that if his brother 
should succeed him, he would 
attempt to do so. Tlicy there- 
fore brought ill a bill to pre- 
v’^ent James from succeeding to 
the crown. Put, though they 
passed this bill, it did ii^ be- 
come law, for neither the House 
of Lords nor the king would 
consent to it. 

This parliament, liovvevcr. 
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succeeded in pabbiiig tlie I'ainous 
Habeas Coipus Acty hy wlycli 
iiu person can be unjustly im- 
prisoned wilhoni trial. The 
king signed the act, but the 
attempt to exclude Ins brother 
from the succession so dis- 
pleased him that he dissolved 
the parliament, ami resolved 
never to call another. 

During the remainder of his 
reign, Charles governed almost 
absolutely. The princijial 
events were the nuinerous plots 
and tuniultnousmeetingsot both 
Papists and IVotestanis. One 
plot was in favour of the Duke 
of Mtinmoiith, a natural son of 
Charles 1., who was to be de- 
clared heir to the crown instead 
of James. A set of low men 
formed a conspiracy, called 
The Rye Jiouse Riot, to assassi- 
nate the king, and two noble 
men of ilie highest characier, 
Lord William Jiussell and 
Algernon Sydney, were ac- 
cused of being concerned in it. 
Nothing was proved against 
them, hut they were neverthe- 
less both execulcd. 

Though the plots against 
Charles and his brother were 
so numerous, tlmy were dis- 
covered and defeated. James 
was so encouraged that lie 
wished to urge the king to pro- 
claim Popery openly. Jiut I 
Charles knew the spiiit of the ' 
English people. He knew that | 
they would rebel against him | 
as they had done against 
Charles T., and he answered, 
“ lirothcr, I am too old to go 
on iny travels: yon may if you 
choose it.” 
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The last event wort hy of notice 
in this reign, was the marriage 
of the Duke of York’s tlaughler 
Anne to Piihce (t to rye of Den- 
mat k, This marriage much 
pleased tlie people, hccause 
that yniiiec w'as a Ih’otestaiit. 
The king soon after died, in 
the year ir>8r>, having reigned 
nearly ‘J.') years. 

Ressun. Cl[Al{RES If* 
Ilcgua to reign . . . ](>tjO 

liicd J.08& 

Charles IL, ihe son of 
Chtiiles I.y mis le.sforeil iwo 
years after the death of (JtoinivUl 
by (ieueral Monk. 

On his accession he jninishcd 
, those who had been concet ned in 
Ills father's deaths and disyraced 
I the bodies of (JromweU and 
'otheis; but he did not reward 
his friends accordiny to their 
expectations* 

The piincipid events of his 
reiyn at e, the wars with the Dutch; 
the FlayuCj and Eire of London; 
the pretended plots oj the Rapists, 
and the executions which fol- 
lowed ; the attempt to exclude 
the Duke of Yoik from the 
\ throne ; the ilabcas Corpus Act; 
the Rye-house Riot, and other 
conspii acies; and the viun iaye of 
the DukevJ York' sdauyhter Anne 
with Prince (Jeotyeoj Demnutk. 

The characier of Charles can 
only be spoken of with contempt. 
He cared for little else but the 
most deyradiny jdeasuies; he 
was too idle and careless to 
attend to business, and his whole 
reiyn was a pei iod of disyraceful 
disot der. His principal yuod 
quality was his merry temper* 
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17th Week. THTIBSDAY. English Geography, 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEB. 

CORNWALL. 


“My dear Children, — 
“As \vc proceeded from the 
Lands’ End to the copper- 
mines, I thought, as I looked 
at my giiide, * I’ll make use of 
you; I’ll teach you somethin|» 
about Coriiwiill, and you shall 
tell me all you know of the 
county in return.* 

“ * i)o you know why this 
county is called Cornwall?* I 
said. 

“ ‘ Can’t say T do, sir.’ 
“‘Then 1 think I can tell 
you. I have read that when 
the Uomans settled in Knf^land, 
they called tlie ancient inhabi- 
tants of this county tlic Cornu- 
biij or men of the promontory ; 
their territory was called Cor- 
niihia. When the Uomans left 
England and the Saxons con- 
(piered, they change<l the name 
Corniihia to CormualUa' 

“‘And now, sir, we have 
dro]ipc<l tlic ia and say Corn- 
wfili. Uiitihave lieard say that 
the Saxons didn’t coiKpier 
Cornwall for a long time.* 
“‘No, not until after the 
reign of Alfred the Great. 
When the Saxons invaded Eng- 
land, great numbers of the 
Britons fled into Cornwall and 
Wales. They lived in the 
ranges of hills and defended 
themselves, and they even made 
alliances with the hercc Danes 
against the Saxons. When the 
Saxon kings knew this, they 
determined to con([uer the 
country. Eubert, the first 
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king of all England, defeated 
them, and about a hundred 
years afterward, the county 
was wliolly subdued by Athkl- 
stan. Jliit the people of Corn- 
wall still diller from those of 
the other English counties. 
Your language is unlike 
theirs.’ 

“‘Yes, sir. I have heard 
strangers laugh at the names of 
some of our places. What do 
you think of these words, sir : 
Lanhrydoc, Gwincar, Gwenap, 
Jvostwithicl, Mawgan Porth, 
Carnmcnclez, Cam Menclis, 
Carnminnis, Carn-Brea, Pen- 
ryn, Pendennis, Very an, Mcga- 
visscy, Looe, LynJicr, Tidi, 
Ileyl, and Inny?* 

“ ‘ Such words,* T said, ‘ are 
remains of the ancient Gaelic 
language which the Britons 
spoke. They are exactly like 
the names you meet with in 
Wales, and, you may remem- 
ber, the ancient Britons fled 
there also ; indeed, the people 
of Cornwall used to speak the 
British language long after the 
Normans invaded England, 
when only Saxon and French 
were spoken in the other coun- 
ties.’ 

“‘I don’t know much about 
Saxon and French, sir, what 
that be ; but I could take you to 
some of our people who speak 
so that you couldn’t under- 
stand them.’ 

“ ‘ But I want you to tell me 
something about this county. 
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Do you know anything about 
the soil and climate?’ 

“ ‘ I could talk to you about 
the soil, sir, but what is a “cli- 
mate”?’ 

“ ‘ By the climate wc mean 
the temperature — the state of 
the atmosphere.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know what ‘ tem- 
perature ’is — we arn’t no such 
word. 1 suppose it be one 
of vour ;Saxon w'ords, or 
Frencli.’ 

Dear me! I shall become 
impatient. Never mind what 
temperature means. Do tell 
me something about the county.* 

“ ‘ V'^ery well, sir, 1 will tell 
you six, or seven, or eight 
things. Now, fust!’ 

“ ‘ No— yo-s7.’ 

“ ‘ Well, first then. There 
be hills running through our 
county; i don’t mean running 
exactly, ]mt placed.* 

“ ‘ Ah, or situated you may 
s.M v; (H* extending through it.* 
’riiarsthc word, sir. Well, 
them hills extend right through 
the county, crossways, all about 
it, and in a row.’ 

In a raiaje^ you mean.’ 

“*Ycs, ainl they are very 
hare .'ind rough — “rugged,” 
that’s the word. So, 1st. There, 
be a ridpe of hare ruptje.d hills 
exteudmq through the counttf. 

“‘Thcirindiy. 'riiere hehere 
and there between the Jiills 
very bleak moors.* 

“ * dust as there arc in Cum- 
berland,’ I said. ‘ I leariUMl the 
meaning of the word bleak 
when 1 visited the Cumberlaml 
mountains.’ 

“‘drdly. Sir, you see that 
we have sea nearly all round 
our county. The vapours rise 


from the sea, so that the air is 
rather salt. 

“ *4thly.Whcn those vapours 
rise they fonn clouds. When the 
wind blows these clouds along, 
the mountains often stop them ; 
consequently, sir, we have plenty 
of mists, and rain sornetiines. 
There’s rain in some part or 
other of the county almost cvciy 
day. 

“ ‘ .'ithly. Sir, the winds round 
about liere are often very 
tierce — violent, I should say. 

“ ‘ Gthly . The wind is a rather 
good thing. It shifts ahiMit 
from one ])lace to another, so 
that the damp air ilon’t settle; 
but then it makes the weather 
changeable.’ 

“ * And what is seventhly?’ I 
said. 

“‘7thly. Sir, all these va- 
pours from the sea make our 
“ climate ” very ccpial. It be'ant 
so cold in winter as it he in 
other jdaces, nor be it so hot in 
the summer. 1 know a huly 
who Avas born and brcil at 
l^enzaure — had never been out 
of CornAvall all her bfe. Well, 
sir, she g»)t mariied and went 
away. When she came, back 
the otherday, she sa>s, “.John 
Burt,” says she, “ 1 ncAerknow ’d 
Avhat w'inier was till I left this, 
my native town, and went to 
London and Paris.” And that’s 
true: why, do you know', sir, 
w’O pick roses here at Christ- 
mas, and myrtles will grow all 
the year rouml in the open air.’ 

“ ‘ Tliat is Avhat 1 have heard 
of Devonshire,’ 1 sai<l. 

“‘True, sir. But 1 should .also 
say that it is not so mild in 
some parts near the shore. 
There the soil looks very naked ; 
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there fire scarcely any trees or 
even IrmI^cs'Id be seen.* 

“ ‘Do you not cultivate any- 
tliin;' in those ])arts, tlien?’ 

“‘Oil yes, sir. In the low 
grounds between the moun- 
tains and the sea we jjrow 
potatoes and barley; hut there 
.are many hundreds of people 
that j'ct tlieir rielies out of the 
sea. Ah, the ])ilehanls have 
brought ns many tlious.ands 
ii])on thousands of pounds. 

“ ‘ Y<mi would like to come 
here, sir, in the season of the 
Just about the mid- 
dle of .July is the time; there 
come immense shoals of pil- 
chards from the Noiih Sea, 
swarmini» all rouml the eoast. 
Then tlni peo])le make ready 
to catch them, and, al(»n^ shore, 
everybody is active, 'riie boats 
arc In'sli ])ainte<l ; the nets and 
hooks ,ind lines are j;ot ready; 
and for miles you see the fisher- 
men, .and their nives, ami 
ehihlrcn, and horses at work, 
carrvinjx the t.ackle and stores 
to the water’s cdi'c. 

“ ‘ AndyouM Jiketoseeascan 
of fi'^hinjLf-hoats conic in, sir.* 

“ ‘ What is a 

“ ‘A company of live or six 
boats. When the fish arc 
landed, they arc taken up to 
the warehouses and jiaeked in 
ho<fshea<ls. When they are in 
the hojrshcad they are jiressed 
doAvn very hard with sironpf 
levers. The pressing? goes on 
for a fortnight, to squeeze tiic 
oil out of the fish. Then they 
are sent to the merchant.’ 

*‘‘What does he do with 
them?* 

‘“The merchants, sir? they 
take them up the Metrunii . 1 .* 
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“ * The MeAite.irarienn. you 
mean. Yes, I have reml of the 
quantities of pilchards that .arc 
cured and exported to the Me- 
diterranean.’ 

“‘Then, sir, a good many 
are used for food by the poor 
people, and the miners. 
get plenty of other fish too, sir; 
the rf'd-miillet, the John-ilory, 
.and plciily of m.atdvcrej ; the 
conger-eels too, they arc very 
large. 1 have known one to 
weigh eiglity pounds.* 

“‘On whicli- side of Corn- 
wall are the pilchards found ?’ 

“ ‘ On both sides, sir. There 
.are jdenty on the iiortli side, 
near St. Ives, and ])lenty more 
in this beautiful bay at the 
south.* 

“‘Which bay?* 

“‘This which yon sec before 
you, .sir. J )o you not see, a little 
way out at sea, a mount stand- 
ing in the middle of the water.’ 

Yes; what is that?’ 
“‘That is St. AftchacVft 
^^ounf, and this bay is called 
Mount Hay. The mount is a 
mighty big rock; it is lofty, and 
there are the ruins of a priory 
on the top. AVhen it is Ioav 
Avater you can walk across the 
sands to the mount. A sort of 
road to it has been made of 
stones sunk into the sand.’ 

“‘Tlike better,’ 1 .said, ‘to 
sec it ns it is. AVitb the old 
ruin on the summit it looks 
very picturesque.* 

“‘And if you were to go out 
to sea a little way, you Avould 
say that the bay too is “fiic- 
tiire.sque.’* I have heard a 
gentleman who lectures at Pen- 
zance say, that Mount Hay is 
so beautiful, it is like the Hay 
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of Naples — it is almost as ^00(1. |()ine<l by cement. They arc 
I think we had better not "o sup])osed to have ])eon built by 
any further to-nij;ht. Wouldirt the Danes, l^'t\^een here and 
you like to st«)p at l*eu/:iiiee, Lamrs Kml there are no less 
sir? It is worth seciuj:, for it is tluiii seven. Tlien* is (1") (\ur 
the most westerly town of Jin*'- in Sanereet ; (2) f a fir an 

land.* ,/)iH(fs, in Lud^xau; (jX) i'hun 

“‘Very w'ell,’ T said. i in Mru-vah.’ 

“‘Talkin*' about ruins, sir,* “‘Thank you,’ I saitl, ‘that 
eontiimed our cfui<le, as we is eiioimh. I ean't renn inl»i*i' 
turue«l our steps to the t»>wn, .siieli trihberish. Here is I’en- 
‘some of the most euiioiis zanee !’ 

thiiit's in our county are the “And here is the end of 
ancient castles and ranipaits. the epistle, 

The, eastles are eiienlar build- “From \our faitlifnl friend, 
iii"s formed of dry stones, not • “ilEMtv Vol'N':.”’ 


TICK AVIXJ). 

Tub wind it is a mystic tliimj, 
WaiMlerin«r o'er ocean wide, 

And fanning all the thousand saiU 
That (ferits billows ;rhdo. 

It curls the hluo waves into foam, 

It snaps till* strongest mast, 

Then like a sorrow! iij' thin*' it sighs, 
When the wild storm is past. 

And yet how gently does it come 
At e\ening through the bowers, 

As if it sai<t a kind good night 
To ail the chisiiiir llowers. 

It, enters into palace halls. 

Ami carries thence the sound 
Of mirth ami niie<ic; — but it creeps 
The narrow prison round. 

And hears away the captive’s sigh 
Who sits in sorrow tliere; 

Or from the martyr’s lonely cell 
Conveys his evening prayer. 

It fans the, reaper’s heated brow, 

Tt through the window creeps, 

And lifts the fairehihl’s golden curls, 
As on lier couch she sleeps. 

'Tis like the liirht. — freely to nil. 

To prince, to peasant given ; 

Awake, asleep, around us still 
There is this gift of heaven. 

MRS. HAWKSirAW. 
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17th Week. 


FEI^Y. 


Orammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

criAFTER IV. — GREEK ROOTS (jcmcluded), 

P. Before you commit to | sentences each containing one 
memory any more derivatives! of the above words, 
from tli« Greek, you may write I Onraos, rin7tt. 

the exercises which wo omitted jorthosrrai.hy, ortliodox, orthoepy, 
last week. ‘ 

Exeiicise 83. — Write six 
sentences containing deriva- 
tives from the first six Greek 
words on jisige 

ExEitoihE 84. — Six sentences, 

A'oiii the second six Greek j 
words, 

Exekcise 85. — Six from the 
tliird .MX words. 

J'Ai:n<'i.sE 8G. — Six from the 
fonrtli MX words. * 

Exeio ise 87. — Six from the 
remaining four words. 

IjOOOS, n dhvourfu*. 

(h’oloiry, ehronolojry, imdogiic, 
oj)ilogne, ealaloguo, docaloguo, 
logic, gcncnlogy, etymology, ami- 
log\. ((nicJiology, (*iitoin<»logy, or- 
iiilliology, eulogy, mythology, 

])lireiiol(igy, tautology, theology, 

/.oology, apology. 

mafhirfdi. 

j\Iauuie, monomania, bibliomania. 

HTUON, a menfiure, 

Tbermomeler, baromofer, hydro- j 
meter, diameter, trigonometry, 
geoimdry, symmetry. 

.Micros, small. 

Mieroseope. 

Moxop, tdouc. 

Monopoly, monarch, monotony, 
mon.'iiidria, monologue, monosyl- 
labic. 

Nomos, a lam. 

Astronomy, economy, deuter- 
onomy, anomaly. 


Exercise 
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t>\ns, acifl. 

Oxygen, OA.niie, oxide, {laroxysm. 
Pathos, fiL Hntj. 

Pathetie, syinpalby, antipathy, 
apathy, hornoopatby. 

Petra, a stone. 

Petrify, saltpetre, Peter, petri- 
faction. 

PiroNE, voice y sohikI. 

Phonography, symphony, eu- 
phony, phonic. 

Poi.r.s, many. 

Polygamy, polypiLs, polygon, 
polyaiidriii, jmlyudelphin, polvsyl- 
inhlc, ])olNglot, Polynesia, polyaii- 
thiib, polypetalous. 

IvxEUcisE 89. — Write six 
sentences ca^*li containing one 
of the above wonls. 

Seoi'Eo. / <fec. 

Microscope.leleseojic, episcopacy, 
kaleidoscope, atetho.M*o]'e. 

Si'll MR \. a hall. 

Sphere, hemHj)here, ulrnosplicre, 
.-spheroid, spheriesil. 

Tiikos, Goth 

Atheist, theology, theoeracy, pan- 
theon, pulythei.Mii. 

loMK. a rnffiny. 

Anatomy, phlebotomy, epitome, 
atom. 

Turos, a proqf\ lil{rnr.^s, orfi/fu/c. 

Tyi>e, iypograph\, typical, ate- 
rcolypc, calotype, daguerreotype. 

Zodx, a?t fininuil. 

Zoology, zoophyte, zodiac, azote. 

Exercise t)(>. — Write six 

sentciiecs each containing nc 


88. — Writ six of the above words. 
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A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 

18th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CIIAIUTY. 


“ Charity < 

Oh, dear nio ! iiiarnnia (said 
Lucy one day), it is very 
iinploiisinit to eouie ihroutrli the* 
wet, and to wear goloshes, and 
to j)ick one/s way tliruuj^h so 
many j)nddles — now ii' wm liad 
a carria^ie just as JOinily^ 
nianmia has, how pleasant it 
I would he! 'riie last two days 
wlieii it has rained, a man- 
servant has called for Emily 
to ride home from scliool. 

And tlicn it is so much 
more styli.sli to have a man- 
servant; I like nurse to fetch 
ns, hut she — 

M. I think you had hotter 
not say any more J^ncy— it is 
my turn to talk now. J-atcly, 

I have often imticed you 
loiifjin^ lor soniethiiijr that you 
have not j;ot. You w’ishe<l the 
other day that yon Innl a hotter 
piano, like your cousin’s; and 
you were horry that }ou were 
not so tall as she is. 

L. 15ut is it w ronj:, mamma, 
to Avish to 1)0 belter than I 
am, or to want to have better 
thinj^s? I really think 1 should 
like to he taller, and I should 
like to have a fine j)iano, and 
a eari’iafje, and a man-servant. 

J/. Sometimes it is not 
wTong to have such desires ; it 
is often very praiseworthy. You 


vidh not.''* 

[ may have preat ambition to he 
, good, and to yd good. 

I L. That is w hat 1 often say 
to myself, mamma. 

M. Tint keep this ambition 
in its proj)er place. When you 
see the good things which your 
friend Phnily ha<, if Xhvy'onty 
make you sorry that you have 
not got them, such a feeling is 
envy. 

Ij. And do you think that 
envvis a had thing, mamma? 

M. \ es. In the lii^t jilaee, 
you have feelings which are 
unpleasant to yoursell ; you 
feel discontented. Sec'omlly, 
you cannot have \erv kind 
leelingj. to your companions if 
you aic ahvays eiM Miig them. 

If you feel low low aids your 
conqtanions (or charit\ as we 
call it) then you wilT always 
rtjoic'e at their good fortune.' 

Hut I will tell you am)ther 
tale about Arthur, that you 
may see what charily can do. 

Two years Inul passed since 
Arthur’s party, and he was be- 
tween 9 and 10 years of age. 
Huth did not teach him his 
multiplication table now'; he 
went to school “ next door.” 

The gentleman who li\cd 
there was a friend of Arthur’s 
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jjjipn; ho lin<l a tutor for liis 
■ own two sons, Ifcnry and Mark; 
and Artlnir, ainl three other 
]»oys living; in the neif;lihonr- 
I hood, were instructed with 
tiion). 

“JVrarnma,” said Arthur one 
day, “ r do not think that 
Mark is a kind hoy ; he is- 
always boasting that he can 
1 hnnt rno, I don’t mean, yon 
i know, tliat he thumps me, but 
he likes to jret before meinour 
class ; and he likes to beat me 
at mnr]de«, or rounders, or any 
'other jjani(‘.” 

“ 7\nd do yon really try to be 
, first in your class, Arthur?” 
i “ Yes, mamma, that I am 
sure r do. Did you not notice 
! how T worked at my history 
i lesson last nijjht? T really try 
I hard with my laitin, and 
I AIjrehra, and Arithmetic, and 
I ntnvnf he the first hoy.” 

“Then Arthur you ought to 
feel very glad at th.at.” 

“ Tint I am veiy sorry.” 

“Then you should not he; 
you have tried— you have done 
. your duty, and as you cnrinot 
' pet into* a higher place you 
should feel content. Two of 
the boys are older than you^ 
and if the others are more 
clever, you should he glad that 
' they net on so well.” 

“ Well, mamma, I will try 
and feel glad. I think T could 
if Mark did not sometimes 
I laugh at me. Only ycstc^'^ay 
he showed me how much more 
I clever he is than me. When I 
1 was ill, and made the model of 
1 our house in pasteboard, he did • 
not praise it verjr much ; and 
' yesterday he showed me the 
1 model of a church which he 1 
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had been making. He said it 
I was much better than my 
i model ; and so it avus, for it had 
1 little Gothic windows in it, and 
I the belfry, and nearly all the 
monuments and grave-stones 
! in the church-yard, lint then, 
i he said, that /could not make 
anything so good. 

“ j did not like that. I 
Avondcr, iiuimma, whether he 
could make a £tagc coach as 
well as 1 can.” 

“ I (hire say not,” said 
Arthur’s mamma; “for the 
model you gave to Alice Hall 
was a very clever one. But it 
it is not worth Avhilc to make 
one on purpose to * beat * your 
rival Mark.’’ 

“No, it is not; but we were 
saying the other day, that each 
of us would make a present to 
our tutor, Mr. Cox, at the end 
of the half-year, so I might as 
well make him a stage coach 
us an ornament for his parlour.” 

About five Aveeks after this 
conversation, the end of the 
half year had arrived, and all 
Mr. (k)x’s pu])ils excei)t Arthur 
were in the school-room, talk- 
ing together. 

“Have you all brought your 
presents for Mr. Cox?” said 
Mark. 

“Yes,” they replied. “I,” 
said Henry, “liaA'c brought a 
pencil-case.” 

“ But you will be amused,” 
said Mark, “when you hear 
what T have got. Here is a 
model of a stage-coach ; now 
look at it and tell me how you 
like it.” 

The boys admired this model 
very much ; they said it was the 
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bust tluit Mark li/ul ever iiiiule. , 
AVlieii tliey saw liow perfectly ; 
round the wheels were, how 
nicely the door, ilic eii>hi«Ms, 
the sprinjrs, an<l even the little 
lamps were formed, they 
thouj^ht that no other person i 
could ha\c made such a eoaeh. | 

“And now I will tell yon | 
w hy I made it,” said Mark. | 
“ 1 want to have another lan}:h j 
at Arthur. lie is so fooli."!! 
that he cannot bear for me to 
do anythin;^ better than he 
docs. 1 found out that he was 
very carefully working at a 
model of a stage coach, which 
is to be much better than my 
church, or anything that 1 have 
made; so 1 thought— but let ns 
])Ut the coach away,” he added; 
“he will he here directly.” 

The boys w'ere talking about 
poor Arthur — they were saying 
to one another, “ How vexed he 
will be when he sees Mark’s 
model, for it certainly must be 
better than his!” and one w^as 
saying that it w'as very foolish 
of Arthur to be vexed at such 
trifles, w'hcn he entered the i 
room. I 

“1 think,” said Arthur, after , 
saying “ How do yon do” to | 
Ids schoolfcllow.s, “ that you | 
w'ill like to see the jirescntj 
that 1 have brought;” and with | 
that he took his model out of a ! 
box, and placed it before them. | 

Arthur stood by, and watched i 
his companions with an air of j 
triumph, as he saw’^ them ad- 
miring his model ; then turning 
round to Mark, he said to him, 
“Do you think you can ever 
beat that? 

“You shall see,” answered 
Mark. Then crossing the room 


he lironght his own beautiful 
model, and ])resented it to 
Aithur. “There,” he said, 
“what do >ou think of that?” 

The other bo\s now sud- 
deiih turned to Arthur, and 
looked uj) at him with curiosity. 
One e\en laughed, whi.sj>ering 
to the others, “How vexed he 
mu.st be, for Mark's model is a 
much liner one than hi>!” 
Aithnr eertainix did look tioii- 
bled, for he had exjicctcd to 
triumph ; he was much sur- 
])ri.sed too, but he saw' what 
was Mark’s motive for making 
this coach. 

“ AVell, what dt» yon think 
of w/y coach now?” said Mark 
to him. 

“I think, Artliuv,” said one 
hoy, coining forwanl, “ that it is 
a much better model than 
yours.” 

“And so do 1,” said another. 

Arthur saw very ])lainly that 
his school-fellows expected 
him to feel vexed. II« did not 
say anything, lie still ex- 
amined the coach, looking in 
silence at all its minute parts. 
While he was doing so, his 
chiuity rose up and helped 
liim. 

“Well, what do you think of 
m 3 " model V” said Mark again. 

“1 think,” said Arthur, “that 
it’s very beautiful, and that 
yon arc a very clever fellow. 
Is’iit it perfectly inadn?” he 
said to his school- fellows. 
“ Look at all tlic dififerent 
parts,” he added ; “it is a much 
better model than mine.” 

“ Only,” he said, turning 
to Murk, “I wish you had 
made a model of something 
else, instead of a coach, for I 
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wanted to give mine to Mr. 
Cox, and he will not ivant 
two. Of course yours is a 
better one to give." 

Mark himself now felt rather 
sorry when their teacher en- 
tered the room. 

"I am miurh pleased,” he 
said to all the boys, “ with the 
models. T have been watching 
you for the last five minutes, 
and I should like to have both 
coaches. Whenever 1 look at 
Arthur’s model it will remind 
me of the lesson which I wish 
you now to learn.” 

“ What is that, sir?” said the 
boys. 

‘‘'I’o rejoice in the success 
of others, not to envy th(*rn. 
Artlmr showc'd great charity 
l)y i>eing plea?icd with Mark’s 
success, especially after his 
disappointment. You may 
r(‘a<l in the lliblo that * Charity 
en\ ioth not.’” 

X. Do 3 'ou think, mamma, that 
flic boys then learned charity 
from Arthur. 

M, I dare say that some of 
them did. They were never 
seen /tnialnnf/ at him when he 
was not first in his class, for 
the}' knew that bewas not vexed. 

Arthur has since grown up 
to be a man, and his charity | 
makes him very hajipy. The | 
other day I went with him to I 
ece the splendid mansion which ' 


Ibis neighbour Mr. Thompson 
is building. 

^ This man,” he said to me 
on 'our way, “ has become very 
rich in less than three years. 
He was formerly a banker’s 
clerk; but he speculated in 
railway shares and in mines, 
and he is now worth sixty 
thousand pounds.” 

“ Wliife you,” I said, “ h.ave 
been working hard at your pro- 
fession for near!) ten years — 
3 'ct you cannot afford to build 
yourself a house. Don’t you 
wish that you may be able to 
do so?” 

" I should be very glad,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but I never thought 
of such a thing. 1 am quite 
content with my own lot, and 
I am much delighted with my 
neighbour's good fortune.” 

Such w.ns really the case; 
for Mr. Arthur took ino over 
his neighbour’s new estate and 
pointed out to me all the beau- 
ties of the new mansion. In- 
deed, he seemed quite to enter 
into its beauties, as if he had a 
share in them. 

I’he truth is he really had a 
share in the matter. 

Why was this? 

It was because ho still had 
within him the charity which 
envieth not. Thus, through 
all his life time, ho has been 
able to feel pleasure instead of 
trouble at other people's success. 


The (Icwdrops, leaves, and buds, and all 
The Bmallcst, like the greatest things, 
The new 8 vast space, the earth’s wide ball. 
Alike proclaim the King of kings. 
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18th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


aassl. THALAMIFLORAL 
EXOGENS. 

Order 3. Watkr Lilies. 
{Nymph<Bace(B . ) 

Z. 1 know where you got 


this beautiful floworfrom, papa 
I have been watching it as it 
grew on tlic pond, for some 
days. I did not know that it 
belonged to Order 3, and was 
to be brought up for a lesson. 



W. But is it an exogen, 
papa? I always thought that 
the lilies were endogens. 

P, That is a question. Bot- 
anists have held controversies 
about it. Some have said, **it 
is an endogen”; others, “it is 
an exogen.” 

Jon, Why didn’t they look at 
the stem? 


P. So they did. But its 
herbaceous stem did not afford 
enough distinctions to decide 
upon. The leaves might almost 
agree with cither class. 

W, Then why do you call it 
an exogen? 

P. Because of the number of 
its parts. Its llowcr is arranged 
in hves. This is never the case 
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I with ornh).i;(*ris. Tiic ]»avts of [pistils, CJich with ji stylt and 

I their (lowers arc, you may re- stij^ma on the crown ot the 

' member, arranj^ed in threes, or ovary, 
some multiple of three. Again, l\ No; you too are mistaken, 
its seed is “X>/cotylcdonoiis,'' Willie. These little ornaments 
which is another distinction of at the top arc only the ornngc- 
an exogen. coloured stuimas. You see that 

But sit down. I Avill give they all radiate from one rentrej 
you the water-lily to examine, so that they arc considered as I 
1st. You know its p/fiee; it grows the stigmas of a single pistil, 

in stagnant or slowly running But let ns notice the round 

water; thus it is an “aiiuatic” ovary. It is curio:’9 that some . 
plant. of the petals and stamens grow 

2ndly. Its arc very beau- upon it. The scars which you 
tifnl. It has, you .see, about see outside* it (preceding page, 
twenty -five thickish petals. No. 2) show where they have 
They arc white; but the outside been removed, 
whorl are greenish at the buck, IF. Now will you let ns sec 
and may be looked upon as the ittside of the ovary, papa? 
sepah of the calyx. The whorl 1\ Yes, I will cut it. You 
of sepals, and each whorl of pc- see that it has ten or eleven 
tals, are five in number. These distinct carpeh ; their walls 
petals overla]) one another, form com])lete partitions. Each 
like the tiles of a house ; tlicy carpel contains a great miiuher 
are, therefore, said to be i/a- of ovules. 
brirated. L, We have observed all the 

11'^ And I see that the petals parts of the flower; let us now I 
in the middle arc smaller than look at tlie leaves, 
the outside ones. Ion. 'riicy are very fleshy. 

P. Yes, they gradually be- Their sha])e is round, cordate^ 
come smaller ; and their points or it is almost peltate (vol. iv. j). 
arc thickened, and tipj)ed with 1.50). They arc not conqmund, 
yellow. Indeed, they gradually so \vc say they are entire. 
change into stamens, a.s you V. The plants of this order 
have heard before (vol. iv. may also be known by their 
p. 244). The stamens, you juice; it is rather milky, and is 
may observe, arc very niimcr- bitter and stringent, 
ous, and arc inserted in the We will next talk of the 
large flc.shy disk. When the vrtnelic.v of these flowers. There 
stamens have filaments so much are many diflerent sorts. Per- 
likc i)Ctals we say that they , c haps the most curious is the 
pelahid. ancient Lotus of the Egyptians. 

L. Now we will notice the This flower springs up in the 
I)istil. There does not seem to rice-fields when under Avater. 
be any pistil, only a round It is Said to rise out of the water 
ovary and — at sun-rise, and sink down 

\V. Yes, you may well stop, again at its setting. It Avas 
Lucy ; here are a number of formerly worshipped in Egypt ; 
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and in the most ancient inonur 
inents a blue lulus is often 
represented. 

You may see carvings of the 
lotus on articles from China, 
where it is also worshipped; 
indeed, some of the Cliincse 
ponds are literally covered with 
the plant. The mandarins cul- 
tivate it in large handsome 
pots, in thoir gardens. In 
East India and Japan it is 
also esteemed a sacre<l plant. 
The .Japanese say it is pleasing 
to their gods, and their idols 
are often drawn sitting on its 
large leaves. 

In England the principal 
varieties arc the While and the 
Yelloiv Wdtar-lily, It was 
once thought that these plants 
only grew in the northern 
In^mispliere ; hut in the year 
18.‘J8, a traveller who was on 
the river Berbice, in DemerarOf 
discovered the gigantic water- 
lily which we call the Victoria 
liefjia. 

Jj. Yes, we have all seen 
that lily since the Great Kxlii- 
hition. I can altiiost describe 
it. Its great broad leaves arc 
salver- shaped, and are six feet 
across, with a broad rim rising 
round the edge. 'Fhc flower is 
very large, and has several 
hundred jadals; the outside 
whorls arc white, and gradually 
become pink towards the centre 
— those in the centre arc en- 
tirely pink. The petals also 
change into stamens like the 
petals of the white Avatcr-lily. 

Ion. The Victoria Kegia has, 
too, a sweet scent. 

■ A Its scent is well worth 
noticing. Some tropical plants 
of this order give forth a most 


delicious odour in their own ' 
climate ; they arc all larger tlian ! 
oiiTs, and some have brilliant ' 
tints of blue or red. 

Ion. You have not told us of 
the of these jdants, jiapa. j 

P. They have not many uses. ; 
Some parts arc useful as fo»)d ; — ■ 
the roots of most are tuberous, 
fleshy, and white; they contain 
so much starch that they are 
dried, and pounded, and made 
into cakes. The natives of | 
India roast the rootstocks and i 
stalks in the sand. TJie hltjijp- 
tinns also roast the seeds to I 
make bread, or pound them, ' 
and mix them with their flour. | 

The seeds of the lotus in 
China arc like acorns, and have 
a more delicate taste than 
almonds. They are accounted 
cooling and strengthening. The 
Eritish ambassador, when 
breakfasting in China with 
the principal mandarins, was 
fre({uently presented with a 
dish consisting of the seeds, 
and slices of the root, served | 
up with the kernels of apricots I 
and w'ainnts, in alternate lasers ' 
of ice. 'riie Chinc'.i; store up \ 
the roots for the winter in salt ‘ 
and vinegar. 

W, Now, papa, may we 
make a summary of the flrd 
order? 

P. Yes; and I will hel]) you. 

Orde?'^. Tim Wateu bii.iKs. 

[Place.) Tn quiet waters, in j 
teinporute cuuntries, uiul in the i 
tropics. j 

[Parts.) Flowbu with name- j 
rolls petals and scfuils ; petals aro , 
white, yellow, pink, or lilue; of 
thickish substance, imbricated — | 
grow on the disk, and even on the | 
ovary. SepalSy green oiit&ido, ' 
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persistent. StamenSf numerous, 
grow on disk, and on the ovary; 
their filaments petaloid.” Ovary 
round ; one pistil on the summit, 
with numerous stigmas radiating 
from it. The inside is divided 
into many carpels, containing 
many seeds. 

Lraves very fleshy, roundish 
shape, nearly cordate or peltate. 


* ( Varieties^ The white and yel- 
low water lily in Britain; and 
many of various colours in the 
tropins. 

( The seeds and root of the 
Victoria Reyia in the Western 
World, and the Lotus plant, and 
many other varieties, in the East 
Indies, China, and Egypt, are 
used as food. 


THE FERN. 


The green and graceful fern, 

I How beautiful it is ! 

I There’s not a leaf in all the land 

I 8o wonderful, I wis. 

I Have ye ever watched it budding, 

i With each stem and leaf wropped small, 

Coiled up within each other. 

Like a round and hairy ball ? 

Have ye wotehed that ball unfolding 
Each closely nestling curl, 

And its fair and feathery leaflets 
Their spreading forms unfurl ? 

Oh I then most gracefully they wave 
Til the forest like a sea; 

And dear as they are beautiful, 

Are those fern leaves to me ; 

For all of early childhood. 

Those past and blessed years. 

To which wo ever wistfully 

Look back thro’ memory’s tears. 

The sports and fa' lies then my own. 

Those fern leaves dear and wild, 

Bring baek to my delighted heart — 

1 am once more a child ! 

L. A. TWAMLBT. 
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18th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE STUARTS. 

JAMES II. 


I James II. was, as you have 
heard, the brother of Charles 
II. He was brought up in tlie 
Roman Catholic relipon by 
his mother, Henrietta of France. 

We now see tlie evil coiise- 
, qucnce of Henrietta’s marriage 
with Charles I. ; she made her 
two sons enemies rather than 
friends to the relijrion of the 
state, in times when it was the 
most important question of the 
day. (Charles attempted to 
restore Popery, and received a 
pension from Louis XIV. for 
doinjr so. James came to 
the throne more determined 
than his brother to make 
the attempt, for Charles eared 
nothinj; for any religion. The 
effort, however, was fatal to 
himself, as you will hear. 

On the Gth February, 1685, 
James II. was proclaimed king, 
and six »lays afterwards he 
went openly to mass with great 
state and dignity, which act 
was contrary to law. He also 
published two ])apers taken out 
of the late king’s strong box, 
to show that he had died a 
Papist. He sent an agent to 
Rome to j)rci)are the Pope for 
readmitting Fhigland into the 
Catholic church. 

The designs of James were 
not at all concealed. They 
were just what the people had 
expected. The Duke of Mon- 
mouth had, you may remember, 
been proposed as king instead 
of James during Charles U.^s 


reign. A conspiracy had also 
been made in his favour and 
discovered, but he had been 
pardoned and banished to Hol- 
land. When he saw the dread 
of Popery in England, ho 
thought it a good o])portunity 
to try again for the crown. 
Accordingly, he engaged with 
the Duke of Argylc to niise an 
iiisurreetiou in the North of 
England, while he would land 
in the West. 

Argylc landed in Scotland, 
and put himself at the head of 
2,5(M) men, but he was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and executed at 
Edinburgh. Monmouth landed 
in Dorsetshire with scarcely 
100 men. The liatred of the 
people to Jame.^and his religion 
was, however, so strong that in 
four days his army numbered 
2,000 men, and when he had 
advanced toTaunlon, in Somer- 
sct.shire, he had 6,000 followers. 
He was proclaimed king in 
Bridgwater, Wells, and other 
large towns. His men, how- 
ever, woic not well armed; the 
ininersoftheMeiidiplIills fought 
for him with scythes and the 
butt ends of their muskets. 
When, therefore, his army was 
met by the king’s troops at 
Sedffemoor, near Bridgwater, 
although they fought despe- 
rately, they were totally de- 
feated. 

Monmouth after this battle 
fled, and did not stop until his 
horse dropped under him. He 
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then cxolijinj^cd clothes with a 
pcjisjint, and, tlioiij^h much 
exhausted with hunger and 
fatii'iie, he hid himscU' under 
some ferns. At lenj^th, by 
means of bloodhounds, he was 
found concealed in a ditch, 
with raw peas in his pocket, 
on which he had fed for two or 
three days. When cauj^ht he 
burst into tears, and begj'cd 
for mercy in the most ahjeet 
manner. Ilis prayers were not 
listened to; he was brought to 
London, and, when taken before 
tlie king, he begged very hard 
that his life miglit be spared. 
Lilt his petitions were again 
useless; James ordered him to 
be executed and he was put to 
death on Tower TTill. 'fhe exe- 
cutioner in performing his olfice 
showed a want of skill which 
horritied the siiectators: he 
missed bis blow, and struck 
the unfortunate duke in the 
slionlder; lie then struck him 
twice more, but with feelilc 
strokes, and then threw down 
the axe in despair. The she- 
riff compelled him to renew the 
attem])t, but he did not sever 
the duke’s head from his body 
until after two or three more 
blows. 

James was not content with 
punishing Argyle and Mon- 
mouth; lie resolved to inti- 
midate his subjects by more 
severities. Accordingly, he 
cmjdoycd two of the most cold- 
blooded, savage, and bruLd 
men ever read of in history to 
punish Monmouth’s followers 
in the western counties. The 
names of these men were 
Judge Jeffries and Colonel 
Kirke. 'fhey came into ^^or- 
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s'etshire, Somersetshire, and 
Devonshire, to try and execute 
the rebels. The cruelties lliey 
perpetrated brought a histing 
disgrace on their erniiloycr 
James, and were too horrible to 
be dcsc*,ril)cd. 

Jeffries, whose brutality was 
often increased by intoxication, 
made sport of his victims, 
enticed ilnnn to confess by the 
promise of pardon, and tlien 
ordered them to deatli. In , 
some places the highways were 
hung with the quarters of those 
who had been killed, 'fhis man 
executed eighty people in one 
place, lie pardoneil some on 
condition 1\\q\v juiyhnj him for 
their lives; one man bought 
his own life for £14,000. Kirke 
was, if possible, more inhuman: 
when at Taunton he ordered 
thirty j)crs()ns to be hanged 
whilst he dined. On the whole 
more than three hundred were 
pnttoileath, some were wbippcil 
and imprisoned, and about 
eight hundred were transported 
to the plantations. 

James now saw that the suc- 
cess of his schemes would much 
depend upon the strength of 
his army, and their attachment 
to him. Jle therefore told the 
Parliament that he must now 
enlarge the standing army to 
prevent any more “such- 
wretched attempts.” This he 
did by increasing the number of 
men from 7,t)00 to 1 5,000. lie 
endeavoured to procure as many 
Catholics as possible, and ap- 
pointed only Catholic officers. 
According to the laws of the 
country, it was necessary for 
these officers to take the sacra- 
ment and oaths prescribed by 
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tlie T^st A(% blit Janies informed 
the rarlianient that lie had 
thoiifrht proper to dispense with 
the Test Act on this occasion. 

Tlie rarlianicnt coiii])laincd 
very much of the expense of 
this step, but many of the mem- 
bers were eitlier friends of 
James, or liad men who re- 
ceived bribes; they therefore 
granted liini the large supjdics 
that he required. 

The increase ofliis army gave 
James more confidence, and he 
proceeded to bolder measures. 
He introduced Papist noblemen 
into the government, he sus- 
pended the bishop of London, 
and he issued a declaration of 
indulgence to all Koman Ca- 
tholics. He permitted the 
Jesuits to build colleges in all 
^arts of the kingdom ; he tried 
to introduce Catholics into Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; and he 
actually turned out the fellows 
of Magdalen (^:)llcge and tilled 
it with Catholics, lie pursued 
a similar course in Scotland, 
while in Ireland he totally ex- 
pelled the Protestants from all 
places of trust and jirofit. To 
complete the work, he sent a 
nobleman as “ambassador ex- 
traordinary ” to Uome. The 
object of this embassy was not 
disguised : it was publicly 
avowed that it was to ejrpress 
Jameses obedience to the Pope, 
and to reconcile the kingdom to 
the Catholic 7’e/itjion. 

James by this last step went 
too far. Even the lioman Ca- 
tholics thought the measure 
dangerous. They said that he 
was doing openly that which he 
should have done in secret. 
The Pope himself warned James 


of his imprudence, yet he sent 
ill return a “nuncio” (or am- 
bassador), who nnnle a public 
and solemn entry into England. 

The “ ilecbiranion of indul- 
gence,” and other measures, at 
length aroused seven of the 
bishops to resist. In 1680 this 
declaration was again ]>nbJishcd, 
with the order that the clcrcy 
should rend it from then jmtpits 
after divine service. The whole 
body of clergy resolved to dis- 
obey this order. Sangroft, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with six other bishops, thcreroj-c 
drew up a /c/ao/<.s7/o//fv, saying 
they could not with respect to 
the Protestant religion read the 
declaration, and piesented it to 
the king. The king uiion this 
shoived great anger, and com- 
mitted tliem to the Tow er. 

This order caused the great- 
est commotion in the (Mty. I’lic 
king dared not send the bishops 
through the streets to prison, 
but ordcredthem to be conveyed 
tliere by water. The ])Coj>le, 
how'ever, ran to the river side 
craving their blessing, ainl call- 
ing upon llea\en to protect 
them. 

The 29th of June was fixed 
for the bishops’ trial. Tw’enty- 
niiic ])cers, a great number of 
geiillcmen, and an immense 
crowd of people, waiteil upon 
them to Westminster-hall, After 
the dispute by the lawyers on 
both sides, the jury withdrew 
into a chamber, where they 
passed the whole night, but 
next moaning they pronounced 
the bishops '•^Notguiltif.^^ West- 
miiistcr-hall instantly rang with 
loud acclamations, which spread 
through all parts of London. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

CORNWALL. 


“ My dear Children, — 

“It was quite dusk when I 
entered Penzance with my 
{rnidc. Oil the following morn- 
ing he accompanied me round 
the town. 

“‘It is a much finer town 
than I expected,* I said. 

“ ‘ Penzance is a very nice 
town, sir. The climate, sir, is 
so mild, that there are always 
plenty of visitors here ; poor peo- 
ple whose lungs are not strong.’ 

“ ‘ And there are some nice 
shops,’ I added. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, especially just 
here, round ahoiit the market- 
])lace. But you must come 
down to the quay and the pier. 
Noav, sir, you see we have 
plenty of shipping. I will tell 
you liow the Penzance people 
get their living. You see those 
fishing-hoats in the distance. 
They belong to the pilcliard 
fisheries, and they bring their 
fish ashore here. Well, sir, the 
trade here consists in exporting 
those pilchards, and many other 
things produced in the county.’ 

“‘What sort of articles?’ I 
said. 

“ ‘ A good many potatoes, sir, 
which I told you we cultivate; 
and the celebrated Cornish cla' 
which is used in making earth- 
enware and china, — like the 
Dorsetshire clays. Tin and 
copper, from the mines, are 
also exported here.’ 

“ ‘ And what do your ships 
import when they return ?’ 
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“‘They bring back timber, 
iron, tallow, and other things. 
I think you would like the peo- 
ple in this place, sir. 1 should 
say they are fond of laming 
— some of them. 'Phey have a 
Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, and a Natural History So- 
ciety; a Horticultural Society, 
and a Geological Society. The 
Geological Museum here has 
one of the best collections of 
minerals in England, — I wish 
you’d go and sec it, sir. You 
would see some of the Cornish 
clay, the Cornish china stone, 
the Cornish diamonds, which 
arc crystals of very transparent 
<piartz, and the mineral called 
asbestos.’ 

“ ‘ What is asbestos ?’ 

“ ‘We call it fire-stone, some- 
times, for it will resist fire. The 
uiicicnts used to make cloth of 
it, and wrap it round the bodies 
of the dead. Then, when the 
bodies were burned, the ashes 
were preserved. 1 learnt that at 
a lecture at the institution. Will 
you go and sec the Museum, sir ?* 

“‘No, thank you; let us make 
haste to the mines.’ 

“On our way I persuaded 
my guide to tell me more about 
the curiosities of Cornwall. 

“ ‘ One of the singular ani- 
mals in our county, sir, is the 
Cornish Chough^ a sort of red- 
legged crow. Its back is beau- 
tifully glossed with blue and 
purple, and its bill and legs are 
a bright reddish-orange colour. 
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It builils its nest in lygh cliiTs The keep of the enstlc stands 
and in ruined towers. There on a hill, and consists of three 
are very few of them now, — I wards, each surrounded by a 
had one once, sir ; it was ver}' circular wall. The antiquarians 
easily tamed, and we taught it say that it is more ancient than 
tcfspcak, biitithad very thievish any in the counry, for it is un- 
and mischievous habits. It is like any that have been built 
said that these birds will catch by the Komans, Saxons, Hanes, 
up hits of lighted sticks, and or Normans.* 
that they have even set houses “ ‘ Arc there any more re- 
oii fire. They used to be found markable towns?* 
ill Wales and Jievonshirc as “‘Yes, sir; there *s <SV///W/, 

, much as in Cornwall.* famous for malt and beer ; St. 

“ ‘ Rut 1 should like,’ I said, Avstle, where the iin-mincrs 
‘to hear about the Cornish live ; it is Ihinous, too, for por- 
townn.' celain clay. 7»W/ uth is inhabited 

‘“The Corn islWowws? Very by the peo])lo of the copper 
well, sir. There’s Truko to mines. Oh! 1 had almost tor- 
begin with; it is one of thebe’ll gotten one very important jdaee. 
towns in the county. If you Not f«ir from the Lizatd Point, 
know English History, sir, you which is the last place seen 
may remember how the. soldiers from the ship as you leave 
of Clmrles F. surrendered to Rritain, is Falmouth, 

Cjcncnil Eairlax in this town. Falmotitti lias a noble 

lie was a clever fellow, that harbour. It is a great paeket- 
Fairfax, sir. He drove his station. I'lic town is defended 
enemies ju.stinto this of l^ng- by two castles. Around the 
hnul, where it is so narrow that wc.stein one, called Pendennis, 
it W'as impossible to pas.s him. you may still sec .some of the 
“‘St. Ives, the town which lines of encampment made by 
we pas.scd, is worth noticing Oliver Cromwell, when he at- 
for its trade in pilchards. tacked it. Sir Walter Ihileigh 

“ ‘ If we keep straight along i landed here once, on his return 
the road we are on now', sir, j from America; then it contained 
past the town of St. Michael, ] only a few lishermeu’s huts, 
we shall reach Rodmin. That ’ Rut lierc is livdruth! Now, 
is a very ancient place. It was | sir, wc are getting into tlie 
there that Perkin Warbeck,thc . mining district.* 
pretended Duke of York, as- “ ‘Let me count up all these 
scmbled his forces to attack towns,* I said. ‘Launceston, 
Exeter, in the reign of Henry Pcii'/ance, Rodmin, Truro, St. 
Vll. Fves, Falmouth, Saltash, St. 

“‘On the same road as Rod- Austlc, and Redruth.’ 
min is La UNCKS' ioN, the capital “Rut the mines. You shall 
of the county. You see it clo.se hear of them, jiositively, in the 
on the borders of Devonshire, next letter 
The most remarkable thing at “ From your faithful friend, 
Launceston is the old castle. “Henry Young.” 
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l8th Week. FRIDAY. Grammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

CTTArTETl TV. — SAXON AND rUENCII HOOTS, 


P, I SAID that iriJinv of our 
Greek and Latin derivatives 
liavc l)een introduced by men of 
science and literature. The 
Enjrlisli people, however, arc 
principally Saxons ; Saxon 
j words, tlierefore, still form the 
: chief part of the lanjrnage. I 
have^^iven you only afew Saxon 
derivatives to learn. 

, SAXON HOOTS. 

yHTilBL, 

Ethel red, Kthelbert, Atliclsinn, 
AtLeliicy. 

llKonoAN, to protect. 

llurpf, horou*?!!, Edinhurpfh (con- 
traction of Edwin’s borough). 

Ckai'IAN, tohuff. 

To chop, oliidlbr, chosi]), Chenp- 
sidc (i.c. 7)uirJief~side)f Chepstow, 
Eiistchoap, Chipponlmrn. 

CuASTEH, afo7't or ton^n. 

Ohester, llochcster, Leicester, 
I Chichobter, Colchester, Manchester. 

J)UN, a hill. 

Down, downs, Snow-don ; and 
from diirty a hill, and fiohn an island, 
Durham. 

Eald, old. 

Elder, older, alderman, Ald- 
horoiigh, Aldgato (as opposed to 
i i\’<?w-gate). 

1 Fahan, to go. 

1 Fare, thoroiiglifare, fare-well, 

I ford, (’liclmsford, Dradford, &c. 

I Hyth , apart or ha7Jt ii. 

I Grcenhithe, Quoenliithe, Ilythe, 
llotherhithe. 

Exercise 92. — Write eight 
sentences each containing one 
of the above word.s. 

NYTHBR, doTOfl. 

Nether, netliermost, beneath, un- 
derneath, Netherlands. 
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SciUAN, to nit. 

Shears, plough-share, shire, scar, 
score, sheer. 

Snican, to creep. 

Sneak, snake. 

Stow, a place. 

Walthninptow’, CiicpHtow. 

Teon, tu draw. 

Tug, tow', team, tough, tight. 

Ut, 07tt. 

Outermost, uttermost, utterly. 

Wald, a wood. 

Weald (of Sussex or Kent), Walt- 
ham sto w, SatlVon - w alden . 

WniTiiAN, to bend or frvht. 

Writhe, wreathe, wreotli. 

Exkkcise 91. — Write eight 
sentences eacli containing one 
of the above words. 

In our language w'c have 
also wonls derived from the 
Fi'finch, The Normans, as I told 
you, introduced many Erciich 
words. 

FllENCH DERIVATIVES. 

CouviiB, I cover. 

Discover, coverlet, curfew. 

Guarde, 1 keep. 

Guardian, guard. 

Parlbr, to speak. 

Parliament, parlour, parley. 

PjSTiT, snmll. 

Petty, petticoat, pettitoes. 

Exercise 93.— Write four 
sentences each containing one 
of the above words ; also sen- 
tences containing derivatives 
from the following French 
words: — renrfre, to give back; 
rangy rank or row; tailler, to 
cut ; and trouver to hiid. 
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18th Week. ^ SATURDAY. Foreign Geography. 


FRANCE. 


i P. Lkt us go to FhaK'ck, 

; Willio. 

j ir. I am quito willing, 
j P. Then g»*t the map of 
; France out of my study. What 
; countries in Eunqjc liave we 
talk(‘d alxuit already ? 

Jo}K Wc have visited Spain 
ami Portm/al, Italy, Turkey 
• and ('ViVY'Crt-— th(‘s<‘ countries 
are the thiM*e southern pen- 
insulas of F.urop(“. Wc hav«‘ 
also h<*ard of Malta, and of 
Swifzerlaial. 

P. And here comes Willie 
with tlie map. Let us make a 
short lesson on that country. 

We^^ill begin with the^>o.sV- 
tion of Franc(‘. How is it 
hounded on the north? 

IF. On the N.W. is the 
English channel; on the N.K. 
is Helginin. 

1*. Now notice the countries 
on tlio east. 

Jon. ^rhere are thre<‘ coun- 
tries on the east. Tlie most 
northern is Germany; below 
it Switzerland, and below 
Switzerland, Italy. 

L. The A\e>tern boundary 
is the Ray of Riscay, and on the 
south are the I’yrenees, \\hi<’h 
separate I'rance from Spain; 
and the ISIeditcrranean Sea. 

P. These boundaries are of 
great importance to France. 
She thus has many fine ports 
for shipping. The ports in 
the English Channel are con- 
venient for her trade with 
England, Sweden, and other 
northern countries. Those in 
the Mediterannean enable Jier 


to trade with the south of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
You .si'c also that France is 
divided from (jcrmany by the 
noble river Rhine. Thus the 
French can (‘omniiinicate Avith 
that country and uitli Switzer- 
land. ]iut let us also m«tice 
the princi])al rirers. Rcgin 
AA'ith the largest. 

Ion. Here is one tliat .seems 
larger than 1h(*othr*rs It ri.ses 
in the ("evenne.s mountain.s, 
and Hows llirimgh the centrV* 
of the country, into the Ray of 
Ri.si'ay. It is calh‘d the Loire 
(pronounced Lu'ar). 

P. That, is the longest, but 
not the I ary eat river. 'I'he 
tinest is the Jihon<u Avliich you 
may easily find on the map. 

L. Yes ; lH*re it is. Rut it 
does not b(‘gin in France. It 
rises in the Alps, and Hows into 
Lake Geneva. 

IF. Wh(*re do(*s it How out 
of the lake again ? 

Jj. Here. It i.ssues from the 
western end of the lake, at the 
town of Geneva. It then pro- 
ceeds westward to the towni of 
Lyons. ^J'here it meets with a 
tributary, called the Saone, 
and it turns round southwanl. 

P. That is correct. Y'ou 
would like to visit liyons, and 
sec the conllucnce of the two 
rivc*rs. 

Jon. What is the rnnfiuenee ? 

P. The jilace wlu're any two 
rivers meet is calk'd a con- 
Hucnce (from con, together, 
and Jiuere, to How). The 
Rhone is one of tin* most rapid 
rivers in Europe, and it rushes 
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down its stocp course with 
astonishing^ violence. The 
Siione, on the other hiind, is a 
slow, quiet riv( r, and moves so 
gently that jou can hardly 
perceive which way it flows. 
With such a contrast in their 
characters the ettect produced 
by the confluence* of these 
rivers is curious. Even though 
they arc unit<*(l, a distinct line 
is seen for some distance in the 
CM'iitre of the new river, show- 
ing the dilfcrent motions of 
the two waters; this at length 
disappears, and tlui wat<‘rs of 
the Saone are ])ersuaded by 
their companions into the same 
activity. The force of the 
lihone is such that it washes 
down toward the sea a great 
deal of earth; it is said that, in 
consequence, the coast of 
France near its month extends 
i) mil(‘s furtlu'r south than it 
was ill the y<‘ar 18(M). 

/on. Hen* is a river that 
rises in the Pyrenees. It has 
tributaries too, flowing from 
the Cevcniies. It is called the 
(Inronnc. 

P. V«»u may remember this 
river, because souk* jiarts of it 
are very dangerous. It is like 
the Loire, because it flows into 
the Bay of Biscay. 

Ij. j\nd 1 see, papa, that a 
canal has bi-en cut to join the 
Garonne to the I\b*diteiTanean 
sea. 

Y<'s. 'Phus the river con- 
nects the ^lediterranean i id 


tfle Bay of Biscay. The canal 
is called, Tlie Canal of Langue- 
doc. 

W. Hero is anothetr import- 
ant river, for the capital, Paris, 
is situated upon it. It flows 
into the English channel, and 
is calh'd the Seine. 

jP. The Seine is like the 
Loire and the Garonne in 
having a slow current. This 
is because its course is winding, 
and through h vel ground. 
You may remember this riv(*r 
too, because its valley is very 
beautiful. The scenery near 
llouen cannot be excelled by 
that of any other river-valley 
in Europe. 

We have now noticed the 
four priiicijial rivers of France 
— the Loikk, the Kiioni:, the 
Gauonne, and the Seine. 

W. I think we will look at 
the lakes next. Where are 
they? 

P. You will scarcely find 
any. Near the Bay of Biscay 
and tlie Meditf*raniu‘an there 
are c*c*rtaiii shallow salt-water 
ponds, called Ldfjoons — tlH*y 
are sefiarati'd from the sea by 
only a thin strip of land. There 
arij also etang.^ (or ponds), 
which are highly pi'slih'iitial. 

L. Now wdll you describe 
the soil of France? 

P. W e will h'ave that subject 
until next Aveek. Then we will 
talk of the soil and its produce, 
and the people, and their man- 
ufactures. 


We ’ll Ininibly take what God bestows, 
Anil, like his own fair flowers. 

Look up ill sunshine with a smile, 

And gen by bend in showers. 
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19th Week. MONDAY. Botany. 

thp: juSwSieuan system. 


T[IALAMTFLOT?ALS. 
Order 4. The TorriES. 
(^Papuveracea.') 

I HAVE liad such a rim, 
Lucy! Papa sent me to the 
corn-fichls for a certain plant, 
and here it is! 



ovar> . 

L. It’s a preppy. I suppose, 
then,tliat it hcloiijjs toOnlcrA. 

P. Yes; it’s iiii iiiterestiiin: 
plant. It is the fanner’s jilagiie, 
and he calls it a rank weed. 
Nevertheless, jxipjiies arc use- 
ful, because of their narcotac 


qii.ality. When the nvnry of the 
white poppy is unripe, a pulp 
or jelly is procured from it, 
which is called opium Tliis 
opium is highly narcotic, and 
w'lieii properly used, is a most 
valuable medicine. Put it is 
also most improperly used, as 
you read in “IJnele Hichard’s 
Travels” (vol. iv. i)age 111); 
it has thus been the eursc of 
millions. Some of the medi- 
cines prep.nred from the poppy 
arc morphia^ lamhuum, pare- 
goric elh'iry and syt up of poppies. 
A great many pnteut m»‘dicines 
for babies, which are c.illed 
cordiaN, also contain ]»opjjy 
juice, sucli as riodfre\’s (’or- 
dijil, &c. They are gi\en be- 
cause of the soothing (‘Ifect of 
the 0 ])iuiu, but manv arc very 
daiigenius ; some hii\e even 
caused death. 

L. 1 li.ive heard of (lodfrcy’s 
Cordial, pajin. 

P. The ovaries of the white 
poppy (or, you may say, the 
rap.su/csj which yon will soon 
sec is a better name) arc also 
picked when rijie. They arc 
sold by the chemists to boil and 
use as a “ fomenration.'’ 

ir. Yes. Don’t y«»ii remem- 
ber that mamma ha<l some 
boiled pop])y-heads ajiplied to 
her face, when she had the 
face-ache? 
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You had better notice that 
word, as there arc othci kinds 
of placentic. The Ilcairscnsc 
has parietal phic'.ciita5; if j'ou 
will pick a seed' vessel, you will 
see the placenta} joined to the 
sides, and the seeds attached to 
them. 

Ion, The poppy has a great 
iTiahv seeds, but I cannot think 
how the} pet out. See what a 
hard tough box thispopj)y-head 
is; it will not bui-ht, 1 sup- 
pose. 

No ; but if you will turn 
it uj>sidc down — 

Jon. 1 will. Ah, see Lucy, 
how the seeds are running away ! 

J\ That is because there is a 
particular contrivance, 'I'liere 
are a number of<A>/;/.s' (or valves) 
for the seeds to pas.s through. 
These valves arc open; you 
may observe them umleineath 
the lid of the capsule ("cc No. 2 
ill (ho cut at the cojniriciicemciit 
of the lesson); tin-} are in the 
sjiaccs lietween the sliuiiias. 

I Jut we imi''t i[iii(kl\ notice 
the other jairts of the flower. 
AVill }ou look at this l»oppy- 
sci, Joii, tlic <li\i.>ioiis do not , Aar/'/ The cal} x ha'^. } oil sec, 
meet 111 ilic centre and make , only two sepals, whii h coni- 
conijilcte (■(. lls. I ]deti U enclose, all the red 

J\ You are right, Lucy ; so fM-ials; these fall olf when the 
we sa} that the ovary has only j flower ojiens. 
one cjll. ' I Jj. So they are called “de- 

\V. 'J'h'ui ^\llat do vou call I cidiious.” 


1\ Oil is also procured from 
the seeds of the poppy; but 
we have said enough of the 
vses of the ])htnt. Examine its 
pai ta. 

We w ill begin w’ith the centre 
of the flower this time. Here 
is a cajisule, or poppy-Zicur/, as 
you call it. It is certainly a 
distinctly marked ovary, but the 
pistil is not very distinct. 

ir. No; where is it, ])apa? 

These ridges which form 
a star shajio on the crown of 
the o\ ary are all you have of 
the jiistil (No. 2); they are the 
sthjmas, 'I'lie styles are wanting. 

Now let us cut ojicn the cap- 
sule. There! 

Tell me whe- 
ther or not it 
isdi\ idl'd into 
inanyc'iipcN, 
like the o\ ary 
of the Waler- 
Lih. 

Ion. Yc«, it 
seeiiis to lie. 

A. No; [ 
tin'll k it is iiol, 
because \ou 



Seel ion ol C.ipsulc , 
J’.u II I il CKu-< iii.r. 


these little ]iarlilions s]>;iiiging 
froui the s’(!i‘. which tlic seeds 
are st iekin'.i to ? 

/'. I'hieh dni'ipn is called a 
pldcfutn. 'I'he ])lacenfa is the 
Jiait to which tlie o\ ales aie 
alwaAS joiiieil. WJieii the 
placenta' spring fiom the walls 


/\ 'riie corolla lias four jie- 
tals whii'h are inueh eruiiijih'il. 

ir. Yes; and they are \eiy 
large and tliin. N«> wonder, 
when they have no eal}\ to 
keep them steady, that they 
fl.'iaut about so Avlieu the Aviiid 
blows them ; but sonic jioppics 


of an ovary, as these, do, , have more than four petals, 
they are said to he inU'iefal, ■ *J*, Yes. The great double 
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Marseilles Poppy which in 
our garden last year had a j^reat I 
many petals. (Iciierally the I 
petals are either fmir or- some 
mvlliple of that munher. 

The stamens are, you may 
see, very minierous; and arc of 
; course “ hypogynous.” The 
juirey which we have noticed 
before, is tlic last distinction. 
In all the tribe the juice is 
white and milky, the Crowfoot 
tribe, on the other hand, have 
always a clear juice. 

L. Xow ^Mll you tell us thcj 
I'ariefifi of poppy ? 

P. No, they arc too many 
to he cuuineratcd. 'I'licre are 
in the order some Mowers which 
appear very dilfcrent from the 
poppy. The Major Cvlamhne 
lias small yellow Mowers which 
^grow in ‘Mmihels” (vol. iv. 
jiaL'c its cajisule is long 

I and yW-shaped, like that of 
, musfard-sced or a ])ea; all its 
parts yield an orange coloured 
' juice; it grows in waste ]»laces 
round about towns and villages. 
Again, the Jlormd Vapp^f has 
only two car])els, which grow 
together and look like long 
sh'iider horns; it gniws chielly 
on the sea-shore. 

There is one curious example 
«»f the lM)p])y tribe which wc 
lu'ue in our garden. It is a 
foriMgncr, and is called the 
J'J.srltsrlioll^itt. It has a ciiritnis 
calyx, wliicli co\crs the whole 
bud like, a niglit-<- i]i. The tw'o 
scjials of tins calyx arc so , 


joined that they cannot separate ; 
it therefore will not ojien, and 
the bud inside would he im- 
prisoned, if it were not that the 
calyx is joinc<l very weakly to 
the receptacle. The bud there- 
fore expands with all its might, 
breaks aw'ay the calyx from the 
receptacle, ami pushes it oil* at 
the tj)]>. The useless c.dyx 
then droj)M to the ground, like 
an empty extinguisher. 

Order The Poities. 

•{ParU.) Tlio vi^owKii has an 
ovar^’ consisting of a largo cap- 
siih\ winch is one-cellet/y Ailli 
parietal plaeentu’y ami is maatf- 
.vm/fv/ (I*ol}H|icrim)ii.'') ; the pi-»lil 
lias no styli*, the stiymas i\re. stel- 
late (radiated), and lir* upon tlio 
Hat apc\. of the ovary; hah tw’o 
large seiials, deciduous; petals, 
four, or sniuo uiiiltipio of lour; 
siiuncus, hypogyioiis and iiu- 
inerous. 

Thn plants are herhaeeons, op 
shrahs. and liavo a inilk\ juice. 

( I ^//7c//V.v.) Tlic* Coniinon Ued 
Poppy, bl.ick, W'liile, Oneiilal, 
.Maphcilles, Ac., t lie Iloni(‘>l Po|)py 
Ilajor ( Vliiiidiiie, Khi-Iihclinltziii. 

[f\ses.) Ilh narcotic and ."Oolli- 
iiiiT i|uabli('s art) iiim‘h li'-C'l in 
iiiedicine, and ahii.scd in tlio lor in 
of o]nuin. 

(yotr. — Tlie‘<»* 1)1. mis tiro dislin- 
;;iiishi>a I’lom Ordci 1 lianunvuliu ca', 
by not li.iMiur ilisliiict raipcl-, Mil :i 
siiikIi* ; lln'y ilillcr Inuii Onlir 

a, Si/in(ihivarvfP, in llo'ir |i.n!i‘l.il 
]*] ifcnlsc and liM'idiioiM (mUn ; lln ir 
jiiK'c Is iii()i'(> “ niili\\ ” lliiiii tu.il « I 
lllr liilld old'-r, winci) M onji 
wintc, wliiJu ilnit oi Oidu* 1 i.s (jinli' 
clear.) 


AViio.*®!: hand the varied leaf tlesigm'd, 

And ga\o the lord ith thrilling lone t 
A\ ho.so jiower the dewdroji'H tints eondiined. 
Till, like tlio (limiioiid's hluze, they .slnnic.^ 
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TUESDAY. English History. 


THE STUAKTS. 

JAMES II. 


r. To-t)\t we will conoliule 
the liistory of James's rei^n. 

T told you of the people's 
delij^lit when the seven bishops 
were nnpiitted. 'I'lieir rejoic- 
infjs were so loud that they 
even reaehed the camp at Houns- 
low, where the kinff was at 
dinner. His majesty demanded 
the eaiise of the noise, and was 
informed that it was nothinp^hut 
the soldiers shoutin" for the 
deliverj'^ of the bishops. “ Call 
yon that nothing?” eried he; 
“ but so niueh the worse for 
them.” After this he prosecuted 
all the rlertfipnen who bad not 
read his declaration, for all bad 
refused it except two hundred. 

What gave tlic king cou- 
rage to imprison the bi.shops 
and set his face against the 
whole nation ? It was that he 
depended upon the strength of 
his tinny, which 1 told you he 
had so much increased. Hut 
he had now to learn that his 
soldiers could not be depended 
upon. It wais one thing to 
raise a large army, and another 
thing to make them faithful to 
himself. Wishing to try his 
sohlicrs, he ordered a regiment 
to be drawn up before him, and 
desired those who were against 
the “ Declaration of Indulgenct 
to lay down their arms. To 
his surprise the wliole regiment 
grounded their arms, except 
a few Homan Catholic, soldiers, 
and two oflicers, 'JT.Ls circum- 
stance was a warning to him; 
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I for he bad hoped that this regi- 
j ment would promise obedience, 
and that all the others would 
then follow their example. 

At thi.s time a son was bom 
to James. ^I'his he looked upon 
as a fortunate ciicum.>^tance ; 
thinking that, now he had a 
successor, the people would 
become more attached to him. 
The circumstance, however, was 
turned against him. 'i’he peo- 
ple said, “This Prince of 
Wales will be educated ns a 
Roman Catholic, and will carry 
out the ])lans of his father.” 
They had borne with the king 
before, because it was known 
that, as soon as he died, he 
would be succeeded by his 
daughter Mary, who had" been 
married to William Prince of 
Orange, for this prince was the 
great support of the Protestant 
religion in Europe. 

As the birth of James’s son 
thus interfered with the succes- 
sion of William, and the national 
discontent was vciy violent, that 
prince resolved to take advan- 
tage of it, and dejirive his 
father-in-law of the Oown. 
He began by sending an envoy 
to every religious sect in the 
kingdom. T») the church party 
he sent assurances of favour 
and regard ; the nonconformists 
he exhorted not to be deceived 
by their known enemy, but to 
wait for a real and sincere pro- 
tector. 

In consequence of these mes- 
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sages, the priuce suon received the cullcgcs uiid the clergy, lie 
pressing iiiviiuiions to Kngland also shut up the Uoinish chapels; 
frorn flic most considerable per- , made proclainatioii of a general 
sous in the kingdom. Adiiii- pardon; and promised to us- 
rals Herbert Hiid liussell, Henry sernble Ihirliainent which hcliad 
Sidney, brother to Algernon, dissolved. But tiicse conces- 
Lord J)uiiiblainc, and other sions were now useless. Every 
nobles, sent him their tenders one saw that tliey were made not 
of duty, and considerable sums from repentance, but tJirongh 
of money. The bishop of J^oii- fear. 

don, the carls of Daiihy, ^ot-| When «jaincs found that these 
tingham, Devonshire, J^orsef, I iiicasnros failed he did every- 
aiid several other lords, gen- 1 thing else that was in his power, 
tlenien, and priiu ipul citizens, | He had not, as you may sup- 
united in their addresses to him, pose, mneh coniidence in {lis 
and intreated his sjieedy ar-iarmy. Though IiIm soldiers, and 
rival. The people also now | the navy also, were disafleeteil, 
joineil against their unhappy he assembled all his troojis at 
sovereign as a common enemy. | Salisbury, ami went there to rc- 
Wdliam determined to accept jtiew them; he put L^oitsinouth 
their invitations; and had aland Hull under the charge of 
ileet ready to sail, and troops Papist governors, and the licet 
i)ro\ide«l, by the beginning of under the command of Lord 
June 1GS8. | Daitniouth, an old and trusty 

All these measures were done Servant, lie also issued j>ro- 

in secret. Louis, the king of clamations reiiniiiug all persons 
hVaiice, sent James warning of to helj) in the defence of their 
his danger, and offered him|Countiy; to dii\e in all hor^es, 
help, w inch, however, he blindly ;sheei>, and oxen, from the fields, 
refnsetl. Atleiigtli, when eveiy-jaml to remove them twenty 
tiling was jirepared by his | miles from the places wheie his 
enemies, be was left to face the! son-ill -law might land. He 
danger alone. A letter was; publislu d a piinted list of Wil- 
bronght him from his minister ; ham's army, to show that it was 
ill Holland, saying that an in- j too contemptible to be feaied ; 
vasion by William was already land, in another proelaniatioii, 
projected and jmhliely avowed he furlaule any one to publish 
ill Europe. 'When the king the Truice ot Orange's decla- 
read tins information lie was ration. 

struck witli terror; Ins face But all these active measures, 
grew jiale, ami the letter drop- dike bis eonces'^ions were too 
ped from his band. He sud-!late. On the lifili of Novem- 
deiily Ibniid himself on the her, 1688, after having been 
brink of ruin, and again applied^ long detained by bail weather 
to Louis for help; but he was, at sea, William Prince of 
now too late. He nexttiied to , Orange was sten on the coast, 
pacify his people, hy retracting with 500 vessels, couraining 
his unpopular measures against . 1,500 men; he lauded on tliut 
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(lay at Torbay, in Devonshire. 
For some days few people 
dared to join him, for, in the 
West of England, the terrible 
executions of the followers of 
Monmouth had filled the people 
with fear. At length a Major 
Burrington had the courage to 
join his standard ; the gentry of 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and So- 
iiicrsctshiro soon followed; then 
crowds flocked around him, and 
the whole kingdom was in com- 
motion 

It was impossible for James 
to stem the torrent of desertion 
which took place. While at 
Salisbury with his army, one 
officer after another left ; nobles 
whom he had su])])ortcd, and 
whose fortunes he had made, 
ungratefully dci)arted. He then 
return('-d from Salisbury to Lon- 
don ; but when he reached 
Whitehall he found that even 
his favourite /laughter jinnej 
and her husband. Prince George 
o f Denmark, had turned against 
liim ; they had left London only 
the night before. On hearing 
this he was stung with bitter 
anguish, and exclaimed, “God 
help me! my very children have 
forsaken me.” 

Under these circumstances, 
in the greatest dismay, distress, 
and perplexity, the unfortunate 
James was urged by the Jesuits 
and his queen to leave the 
country. He therefore sent the 
queen and his infant son away 
secretly, under the care ot a 
French nobleman; and, having 
disguised himself, he followed 
them in the middle of the night. 
He had, in his trouble, issued ( 
writs for assembliug the Par- ] 
liainont, but, before goi.ig, he 
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threw all the writs that had not 
been sent out into the fire; he 
sent orders to his commander- 
in-chief, the Earl of Fevershani, 
to disband the army, and he 
took with him the great seal. 
This he threw into the Thames 
as he was crossing in a ferry, 
so that nothing might be done 
legally in his absence. 

As soon ns James's flight 
bc(‘amc known, there was the 
greatest tumult, mob of 

London arose and considered 
themselves as the masters of 
the city. They set about doing 
justice as mobs usually do it. 
They demolished all the lio- 
man Catholic chapels, the mass- 
houses, and houses of the Catho- 
lic nobles. They caught the 
wic,k(‘d Judge Jeffries in dis- 
guise, and, in venting their rage 
upon him, they treated him so 
unmercifully that he soon after 
died. General Feversham added 
to the confusion ; for, instead 
of enforcing order with his 
troops, he carried out the mes- 
Stige of James, and disbanded 
them. Without disarming the 
men, or giving them their pay 
which was due, he turned them 
loose all over the country. 

In the midst of all this con- 
fusion two opposite events oc- 
curred. The lords and bishops 
then in London met, and sent 
an invitation to William Prince 
of Orange; and James II. re- 
turned to London. 

The poor king did not return 
voluntarily ; he had embarked 
for France, but being driven 
back to Feversham the mob had 
discovered him, and after the 
grcf-test insults they brought 
him again to London. Here, 
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through pity, the feeling of tlic 
people strangely and suddenly 
turned once more in his favour; 
they reecive<l him with' the 
loudest acclamations of joy, with 
ringing of bells, and bonfires. 
All kin<ls of men crowded round 
his coach, and rent the air with 
gladness. 

The Prince of Orange, how- 
ever, had reached London be- 
fore James. He received the 
> news with a haughty air; and 
at midnight he compelled his 
father-in-law to make bis escape 
a second time. The populace 
found by the morning that their 
king . was again gone, and on 
the same day the nobles and 
gentry of London congratiilattal 
the new king, Wjlliam tuk 
TniuD. 

• The llight of James was not 
so hasty as before; he remained 
three nights at liochester, sur- 


rounded by faithful friends, and 
had he had the courage he 
might yet have recovered his 
kingdom. Me.'.sage after mes 
sage came, assuring him of the 
indignation of the people at his 
being forced from Ijondon, and 
a.ssuring him that, it he w'ould 
return, the people would cer- 
tainly rise ill his favour ; even 
some bishops, as well as peers 
and oilicers, entreated him to 
stay only for a month, if in the 
remotest part of his kingdom. 

Hnt no! James had gi\en up 
all hope. He made one sensible 
remark, “ that he would not 
raisca civil war, and do so mindi 
mischief, for he hoped the 
nation would come to their 
senses;” and then he embarked 
at Sheerncss, on board a small 
fishing-smack, w’hich landed him 
in France on the 2r>lh of J)c- 
cember. 


TUK VOICE OF GOD. 

Tilt? voice of God, in accents clear, 
fa heard above, helovr, around ; 

To all Ilia ehildrcn fur and near. 

The universe repeats the sound. 

Through the thick grove of lofty trees, 
Where clieerfid sunheains never shine, 
It whiaiiera in the gentle breeze, 

Yes, list ! and hear the voice divine. 


And every flower, and every plant. 

The henvens, the earth, and ocean’s waves, 
In one sweet strain bis glories chant. 

With songs of triumph hymn his praise. 

Hut sweeter far his voice is heard. 

Telling of Heaven, and peace, and love, 

To those who keep liia holy word, 

To those who b^ipe for joys above. 
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THE STUARTS. 

JAMKS II. 


Tin: character of .Tamer II. 
is less object iona hie than that 
of his l)rother Olnirles. He 
was not so idle, nor so fond of 
wicked ])leasnres. When he 
hecaine kinj; he endeavoured to 
stop the iinlecency and iinino- 
rality which everywhere pre- 
vailed. He applied himself to 
hnsine'^s with j^reat attention, 
prcsidiiij; (lady at the eonncil, 
at the hoards of the Admiralty 
and tlic 'Freasury. He also 
luanajjfed his revenue with eco- 
iioruN , and showed hiniMdf anxi- 
ous for what was called the 
“^tIoit” of the nation. Jiat 
with all he was in his manner 
cold and formal; in his dispo- 
sitioti he showed great cruelty; 
and tin High lu^ ol'teu fought for 
his country, it is (j[ue.stioned 
whether he was brave. 

The higotiy of .James was 
more a W'eakiiess than a fault. 
His attempt to force his reli- 
gion on the nation was an im- 
j)rudence which brought with 
it its own ])unishment. He 
sacriliced himself to the reli- 
gion in which he had been 
brought up. 

39. JAMES II, 

Began to reign . . 1 685 
Abdicated .... 1683 
1. Ja MES II. succeeded Chai’les 
IT, because ha was bh h other. 
He was then 52 yeais old, and 
was a liyid Papist, 
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2 . He began his reign by going 
openly to mass, and by making 
plain his intention to resfu/e 
Popery, The discontent caused 
by his condin f encouraged his 
nephew, the Dnivi: of Mon- 
mouth, to try and deprice him 
of his a own, Theuttemplfdhxl, 
and Monmouth and hundreds of 
his folio wets icerc executed with 
the gieatest barbaiify. 

.3. Encoinaged by his success 
j against ^fonmouth, James in- 
ct eased his standing army, dis- 
solred las pailiament, and alone 
made bolder ejjoi Is to establish 
Poptry, He was, however, re- 
sisted by seven bishitps, whom he. 
imp) isonul. They were seot to 
ttial, but acquitted; and soon 
after James found, to las cost, 
that the faithjulncss of his large 
army could not be depended 
upon, 

4. The people had looked upon 
Wll.LlAM I’nlNCK OF OltANGU, 
the king's Piotastant son- in law, 
as his successor. JI7/c//, how- 
ever, that prince was excluded by 
the birth of James's son, he could 
only become king of England by 
taking the crown by force, lie 
therefore took advantage of 
James's unpopularity, landed with 
an army at Tot bay, and drove his 
father-in-law from the. counti y. 

5. .1 AM ES abdicated in the yexir 
1688, having reigned neurlu four 
yPAHS, He was the last king of 
the IIousio OF Stuart. 



ISth Weak. 


THURSDAY. English Geography. 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


CORNWALL. 


“My dkau Children, — 

“Tlie I'oppur mines ol'Corii- 
AViill would be worthy of a lonj; 
(le.se rip lion hud I tlie time to 
write it. Tlie principal are 
those round ahout Itedtulk^ St. 
A(/nes, and St. Just. There is 
one OH the N.W. coast, near 
St. Just, who.sc entrance is on 
a rock overhan^^inj' the sea. 
You descend a steep shaft, as 
the entrance to the mine is 
called, through many dilterent 
ilo(>rs and passii;(es, until }ou 
arc innny hundred feet under 
the bed of the ocean. Think 
luiw deep tlie mine must be 
to be the ocean I As 

1 stood in one of the galleries 1 
heard the sound of the roaring 
waves over my head. It is siiul 
that when tliere is a storm 
the noise of the waves has 
a most appsillini' eU'ect. This 
])laee is called the JJolalluck 
Mine. 

“The co]iper mines of (]?orn- 
wall seem to be alimist inex- 
haustible. There arc three 
principal veins of ore. These 
veins are generally about three 
feet wide ; but in some jmrts 
their thickness is not more than 
that of a sheet of paper. Some 
vein.s, ag.iin, have been found 
twelve feet, and even thirty feet 
wide. The three sets of veins 
run in ditferent directions. The 
lowest are the most extensive, 
and arc, of course, the oldest. 
It is seldom that a vein is 
worked out to the boltoitij as 


the expense of tin drainage at 
length becomes too great. 

“ Hut 1 think that I must, 
after all, describe the mines of 
j Kedruth. They are the most 
j exten^ivc system of mines in 
. Cornwall, and are called the 
j Cunso! hinted AIine». 'I'hey aie 
, on a range of liill.s 3(M) feet 
• above the level of the sea, and 
the ilecpest shafts reach i,8(W 
feet beneath the . surface. Tlicrc 
' are so many of these shaft .s, 
that the length of all is nearly 
equal to twenty miles. 'I'he 
length of ail the gallerie.s, levels, 

. is not less than lifty miles. 

^ All these working pl.iees are 
j kejit free from water by means 
j of nine large steam-engines. 

I 'I'lierc are also eight small 
: engines for raiding on,*, six 
I water-wheels, and other means. 
.There are between 2,t 00 and 
.‘},000 people employed in these 
mines; and the eojqay' pro 
diiced every year from the ore 
weighs more than 1,400 tons. 
Now if you want to get an idea 
of all these partieulais, you 
must S’t down and ask your- 
.self, ‘How much is 1,400 tons? 
How many pounds does such 
a (|iiantity contain? What is 
the number of /ya/c/s in jO miles 
of galleries?' and, ‘how long 
must it take to cut out a yard of 
gallery so deep under the earth ?' 
When you have thought of these 
(questions you will gel some idea 
of the wonderful extent of the 
CuRNisii CorrER Minks. 

Hi)? 
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“ The Cornish Tin Minks 
areas ancient and remarkable as 
the cojiper mines. They are 
situated ]>rinci pally around St. 
Austle. 'J’his town, you may 
remember, is on the south coast, 
while the copper mines arc on 
the north, or north-west coast. 
About two miles south-west of 
St. Austle is a tract of dreary, 
bleak, and desolate country. 
Never mind its beiiip dreary, it 
is very rich for all that. Under- 
neath the surface are the Pol- 
gooth MirivXf the largest and 
richest in the county. They 
arc drained like those of lied* 
ruth, by steam-engines. 'I’he 
shafts are very steep, and, to 
descend them it is necessary to 
put on a flannel dress (dresses 
are kept on purpose for stran- 
gers), and to get down some 
ladders which are almost per- 
pendicular. Hiked neither the 
ladder nor the flannel dress, 
therefore 1 remained on the 
surface, w'hcre tliercwas plenty 
to interest both my guide and 
myself. 

“ ‘ Is the tin ore always found 
in this state?’ I asked my guide, 
as 1 took up a lump. 

“ * I can’t say, sir; here is one 
of the miners* 

“‘Yes, I can tell you, sir,’ 
said the miner. ‘ This piece 
has been dug out of one of the 
veins, or lodes^ us w'e call them. 
Till is found sometimes in lodes, 
which arc Veins in the rocks of 
granite; sometimes in horizon- 
tal beds, which we call Jloo.j; 
and sometimes it is found in 
grains* 

“ ‘ Where do you find it in 
grains?’ 1 said. 

Miner. ‘Grain-tin is found 
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scattered loos*cly among graved 
and sand, which is washed 
down by the mountain streams. 
It is almost pure, sir, just like 
the gfains of gold found in 
Africa.* 

“ ‘ And what will be done 
with these lumps of ore?’ 1 said. 

“ ‘ These, sir, arc going to the 
town of St. Austle, to be jionnded 
and sifted, and put into the 
blast-famaces.* 

“ ‘Just tell me how all that 
is done, will you?’ 

“ ‘ 1 will, sir, as well as I can. 
Now, first, the luinjis are taken 
to the stamping-mill, where ye 
sec two great beams, placed 
upright, and moving up and 
down. They look something 
like the legs of men on the 
treuduiill, only they are kept 
moving by a wheel, instead pf 
the wheel being moved by 
them.* 

“ ‘ Well, go on.* 

These beams, sir, have 
heavy shoes of iron, which 
weigh something like 1 1 cwt. 
each ; and these iron shoes, as 
the beams move up and down, 
fall on the ore, and smash it to 
bits; and that’s all about the 
stamping-mill* 

‘“And what next?* 

“ ‘ Secondly comes the sifting. 
The broken jiieccs of ore fall 
into troughs, through which a 
stream of water runs; this 
washes away some of the earth. 
The end of the trough consists 
of an iron plate pierced with 
holes; and the pieces that arc 
small enouglyiass through these 
holes into another trough, at 
the end of which are finer holes; 
the smaller pieces pass through 
this trough into the next, where 
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there are holes only large 
enough for the smallcift pieces. 
Thus it is all divided accord- 
ing to its fineness. 

“ * After the pounding and 
sifting, the third thing is the 
washing. 'Die ore is ]nit into 
large vats, called keeves, and all 
the dirt that can possibly be 
dissolved is washed away. It 
is then ready for the furnace.* 

“ * lint what is the use of 
melting it, if you have washed 
RAvay the earth?’ 

“ ‘ Why, sir, you mustn’t suji- 
posc that the ore is pure tin ; it 
also contains sulphur, arsenic, I 
iron, &c., so it has, fourthly, to 
be purifhd. J t is put in a furnace 
and “ calcined,” at a low red 
heat, for several hours ; then the 
suljihur and arsenic jiass olf 
in Vapour. This poisonous va- 
pour Ttiukes the purifying pro- 
cess a very bad thing. The men 
as work at it don’t live many 
years ; they die at an early age. 

“‘The tiftli process is that 
of smelting. The ore that has 
been purified is mixed with 
about half the quarter of its 
weight of sm.all coal. It is 
then put into what w'C call a 
‘ reverberatory’ furnace. Each 
furnace holds about 600 cwt. 
of the mixture; and after we 
have melted it all for about 
six hours, it yields 350 cwt. 
of tin.’ 

“ ‘ How do you get the tin 
out of the furnace V 

“ * We open the plug hole at 
the bottom of the furnace, and 
the melted tin pours out into 
moulds. The blocks of tin 
which we take out of the moulds 
we call pigs* 

“ ‘ What is done next ?* • 


“ * The pigs arc taken to be 
stamped, or, rather, they used 
to be, sir, and we paid the 
government a duty of 4s. on 
every 120 lb., for stamping. It 
used to come to .5s. with all the 
fees and the expevu^e of car- 
riage. But this duty was abo- 
lished in the year 18.38, and a 
fixed sum is paid instead.’ 

“ ‘ AVhom is it paid to?* 

“ ‘ ’I'o the Prince of Wales, 
sir. He is styled the Duke of 
(’ornwall, and he used to have 
the regulation of the affairs of 
the mines.* 

“ ‘ Arc there any other tin 
mines in (’ornwall besides these 
around St. Austlc?* 

“ ‘ yes, sir, there arc some 
near Penzance ; and in a 
valley at Uedruth, where the 
copper mines arc, there arc 
large stream-tin works. 

“ ‘There is one curious mine 
at Penzance, sir, which you 
would like to hear about. I 
will give you its histoiy. 

“‘About a hundred years 
ago some tin-veins were seen in 
a bed of gravel about 200 
yards from the Penzance shore; 
the place was only loft dry at 
low water. Many people tried 
to w'ork this spot, but failed. 
At last a ])oor miner said ‘ he’d 
do it.’ He had no money to 
get help, so he set about it 
alone. It took him three sum- 
mers to sink a pit, for he could 
only work at it two hours cacli | 
day because of the tide; and 
then, poor fellow, of course 
when be returned every day he 
found that the opening was 
filled with water, and he had 
to take it all out before he could 
go on digging. At length, when 
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he got down to a certain depth, 
he built a strong turret oi‘ 
wood on the top ot‘ the pit, to 
cover it over and keep out the 
water ; this cost liiiu a great 
deal of labour and ingenuity. 
However, after a great many 
disappointments and failures, he 
was rewarded; he established a 
regular mine, and in six months 
he gut J&GOO worth of tin out 
of it.* 

“ ‘He was certainly a singular 
man,’ 1 said ; ‘he was a perse- 
vering fellow.* 

“‘'riiat he was, sir; yet, 
'though he worked so hard, he 
lived to the age of 70. He 
died in the year 17i)l. HiS| 
mine was named Hntl /’my, 
and the year hefoie his death 
it yieldeil i^3,0U0 woitli of 
tin.* 

“ ‘ 1 should like to sec it,* 
I said. 

“‘Ah, you can’t; it is de- 
stroyed now, sir. One night, 
during a storm, a ship struck 
against the tower and broke it; 
tlieii the water got in.’ 

“ ‘ Well, it seems that your 
county wnll always be cele- 
brated for till,* 1 said. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, and for copper 
too, and, indeed, for all kinds 
of metals. In Corinvall you 
may tind tin, copper, antimony, 
cobalt, arsenic, lead, silver, 
iron, and, as 1 said, almost all 
the metals, excejit menuiry and 
platiiia. Our county is richer 
in till ore than any other p"'t 
of the. world. To sliow you 
what work we get tliroiigh here, 
sir, I should tell you that we 
use about £4,000 worth of gun- 
powder every year, merely for 
blasting.* 
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“ So ended the miner’s ac- 
count of the mines. 

“ I am, dear children, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Yolng.** 

COllNWALL, 

(Shape and JJoundaries). — 
Cornwall is a nurroio taperiny 
peninsuit tit the extreme south- 
west of Enyluud. It is bounded, 
on the north by the fitistol Chtni- 
nel^ on the south by the Knytish 
Channel^ and on the east by 
Devonshire. 

(Soil.) — The tippearance of the 
county is tininviltny. The yreater 
putt consists <f but e riiyyed hiUs, 
intei mixed tvith moors. The va- 
pours from the seu^ on both sides 
of the county, rouse much ruin: 
hut the wintets ate mdd, and the 
summets coot, so that myrtles trill 
ytotv in the open air. Pota- 
toes and hat ley are cultivated, 
but the ptincijHil ptoducts ate 
the pilchotds from the sea, 
and the copper and tin ftoin the 
mutes. 

(Surface.) — 77a; piincipal cu- 
tiosuics of Cortacall arc the sin- 
yulor ancirnt castles and tatn- 
parts, which ate supposed to be 
Danish, St. Mtchat l's Mount, on 
the southern coast, and the Toy an 
(jjrtocktny) Stones, at the Land's 
End, and other parts. The 
Cornish choiiyh, a n d leyycd crow, 
is wot thy of itoliie, as the spicies 
is almost extinct. The pecidiarity 
in the Cornish names is te mark- 
able, as they are the remains of 
the lanyuaye of the ancient J3i i- 
lons, tchicli is similar to that of 
the M'elsh. 

(jUivers.) — The principal 
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rivers are the Fowfev, and fhe\Emftond ; St. Ives, v'ith a great 
Tan Art v)hieh separates the county trade in pilchards ; Falmouth, 
from IJevonshire, a fne port at the south ; St. 

(Towns.) — The capital of the Austle, the town of the tin- 
county is Launceston, /gwow.'? miners; I^edkutii. the copper- 
for its peculiar old castle. The miners* tmvn ; and Bodmin and 
other towns of note are Fen- Truro, which are both ancient 
I ZANCE, the most western town in places. 


THE PUTSONER TO A llORIX RED-BREAST. 

Wblcomr I welcoiiM*, littlo strangler, 

Wclfiomo to iny lone retreat; 

Here, secure from every dnnjrer, 

ITop about, and eliirp, and eat. 

Robin I liow I envy tbcc. 

Happy child of liberty ! 

Hunger never shall distress thee, 

While iny meals one erunib atford, 

Colds nor crniiips shall e’er oppress thee, 

Come and share my humble board : 

Robin! eomeand live with me, 

Live, but still at liberty. 

Soon shall Sprinjr with smiles and blushes 
Steal upon the blooininf^ vear, 

Then niiiid tiic verdant bushes, 

Thy sweet sonn^ .shall warble clear : 

Then bhnil I, too, joined with thee, 

Taste tlic sweets of liberty. 

Phould some roupfli unfeeling’ Dobbin, 

In this iron-hearted age. 

Feizo thee on thy nest, my Robin, 

And confine thee in a cage ; 

Then, poor Ibibin, think of me, 

Think, and mourn thy liberty. 

Liberty, the brightest treasure 
In the crown of earthly joys, 

Fouree of gladness, soul of pleasure, 

All delights beside are toys. 

None but captives, such as me, 

Know the worth of liberty. yorke. 
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19th Week. FRIDAY. Grammar. 

SYNTAX. 

ClIAPTEU V. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OE SENTENCES: DIFFERENT KINDS OP 
SENTENCES. 


P, Let us nuike a sentence, 
Willie. 

W. 1 should think avc have 
made a f;reat many thousand 
in our lives. 

P. lint let me hear you make 
' one now. You know that two 
*01* more letters make a stjUahlo^ 
two or more s\ Ihihles make a 
s<» two or more wt)rds 
make a '^ontcucv. 

H'. 'I'hcn I will i^nt a p'cat 
many words together — 

liucy, Ion, \Yillio, ainl Ada. 
j Isn’t that a jfood .semtenee? 

I P. No ; ir, is not a senteiiee 
j at all. 

I ir. Wh\ not ? 

I liee-iii'-e it <loes not eon- 

vey to Non any id'*a. .In^'t 
[ think of n hat I am iiowsa>in;;. 

I A .sentence is tw»> or moie 
1 words wIiK-h eon \ ey .some .s/o/e- 
i meht oi as we s.\y. Or, ns 

'voii would .say, they tell }ou 
. .sometliin;^. 

, ir. Here are six words then — 

I To tiiMihlc tjuiokly down the 

j stairs. 

I /*. No ; the\ do ii )t stute 

anvtliine;; they do not eoiitaiii 
an\ lin-t. 

/o//. H(‘re are some words 
: joined to.u;ethei, |»a|)a-- 
I A- so.)M as j n-mlue. 

j /*. 'riie^e words have s«mie 
I scn>.e; ^et they do not eoii\ey 
I .‘U'ii 


.any complete 8en.sci; they do 
not «tatc a fact ; they arc, 
therefore, called a phrase. 

L. Here is a sentence, jnipa. 

To tnnddo down stairs i.s 
dangerous. 

P. Yes, that is a .sent cnee, 

I heeau.se it eontains a statement. 
Or you may write a .stmleiiec 
with even four w'ord.s; with 
three, or only two, ’rims — 

•loliri hurt .James. 

Off John lanjjfheil. 

You now see that two or more 
words form either a snihurc or 
a pliiasv. Jjft us next examine 
I tin* pans of a, si'iitenee. One 
I o| the.se '•(“iilenees has tw o pait.s, 
j the other three — j 

I Suhjrrt. J^rnl irate. Ohjrrt. \ 

j .lolin laughed. | 

! John inirl J.-nin‘S. 

i Am. AVhy do yon call John 
, the .sulijLet, p:ipa 'i 
\ I*. Ih-eanse he is the suhjeet ' 

! whom we are s])uakiM^f ahmit. J 
'riie snhjeet of :i ■‘'cnlenee is 
always the nominali>e l■.•.se ro 
>a verb. A .'‘imteiice mn.st eon- i’ 
tain .1 nominative and a veil). ; 
We I'.ill the nominative the 
siihjrrtf and the verb the jna- 
dtratr. 

In the seeond sentence, yon 
have three parts. Jonv, the 
nominative whorA- .s tin* action, 
i.s the suhjeet — the aelion hurt j 
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ist1)C])rc(rioatc — aikIJames, the 
oljjective whom the action is 
dune to^ is the object. 

Ij. I iJiink T Clin easily make 
some sentences now — 


Subject. 

Predicate 

. Object. 

(’atfl 

catch 

mice. 

iVillio 

rnakea 

mistakes. 

•lolm 

cleans 

ilio bools. 

Mary 

ineiida 

thestuukings. 

Jjogs 

hiii-k. 

iShrop 

J>ig8 

blent. 


grunt. 

Stihji'Ct. 


Themischieeuus Juliii 


Each of these collections of 
words states a fact. 

P. That is true ; therefore 
they are all sentences. 1 will 
now show you ainithcr jiart of 
a sentence. After uniting the 
three principal jiart.s, the sub- 
ject, jircdicate, and object, 
yon may add other wonls to 
them, and thus make your 
.sentence much longer. For 
iii.stancc, see me enlarge nuf 
sentence — 

Pn’duMti*. Dili i‘t. 

very xpitej'ully hurt hut brother JuiiiCh. 


All the new parts of my sen- . they arc thus acblcMl tothe.se 
tence are iii italic letters. | parts they aie called “.■(djnncts.''’ 
They an;, you see, lubled on to \ Ij. i will ])iit mhhc adjuncts 
the priucip.il jairts. Jiecau.se , to one of my sentences. 

PlCdHMtr. Ol>|iil. 

Cunning cuts quickly cutcii slicpy mice. 


P. Vou liave made three 
adjuncts to that .sentence. I 
Mill make one more example, 
that you may see how 
many wonU in a long .sentence 
are often only adjuncts — 

SiihU't t 

The hnt.tii. cirehxs hoy tv/'// 

nfttn null ('ll iinjkt's rntlnr abinifii 
Oh). (I. 

but i/i't r.xt'iixnhle iiiHi.iUrs. 

ir. 'rin.ie are 14 w’ords in 
that .'.enlciu'e, and 11 are ad- 
juncts. 

/^ Ves. AVe will talk of flic 
difterent kimls of sentence.^ nest ' 
week. 1 will to-d.ij give \ou 
some cxcrci'jcs on .scnicnci*s. 

Exicnc'i.si': No. 04 . — Ship ihc 
follon'iny scnii ncrs of their utl- 
jnnrts^ (ind jri tie (‘(It'll iril/i onlq , 
the .snttjet /, p/eihrute, tmd (uljnnt 1. 

Tl.c iimIusIi ions bo\ is sin*- 

Ci'sstul. UiJi old poll-{iui lot litis Weil 


stviii;!in|' in tin* n w l)r:i>.s nsiui'. '1 lie 
Ioiii;>(‘uniiinu‘(l dronulil c.iiisid .1 di^- 
trissiii;/ laiiiiiie ’I'lii* iniii.irkiildy 
citiHiiI linni looliolilv iniidi* sroTUl 
iiiipoit:nitini‘>t.ik('*.. I'mi.lc likn IIiom* 
of tiidl.i li\i> .llln(>^f (‘iitiii'lv on tin* 
I'laiti snhNisiin'i', i icn. 'riie 

> silly ;*oov til'd llil^lll^ iiiid su'ifriy. 
'Tin* siin* .'iiid sunt looted lioise 
' hiou^ht iiM nil home m p(rli.el safety. 

KxEm i.SK No. O."/. — Knhirijr 
the f olhn/ HKJ .si'tih ni'i s' hy (iililiinj 
(iiljnin /.s to tin n pi ini ijnll jnii Is. 

John I'JUIII' lioiiie. Tin* sei'V.iiil 
hioke the di‘li. 'rill' lilt spilt the 
milk. Tl..' dieplienJ is sli.>iinii<; tlie 
sheep. .1 lines, l.iii^^lled. Mm visited 
her hiollier. 'I’ll" llee fill down, 'rill* 
:;ii]s ;;o to si liool. 

Kmuu'Isi; No. 9(1. — l^ndeiline 
the pm (•i (tf the fulhnrimj iM ntenns 
irhieii are onli/ phr.isc.s. 

Yon .ire u iilkiii;: in a '/leal liiirrv. 
In one uoid, von .in* uioni;! W'jili- 
iiiit doubt, \oii einiiiol lie ii'_li|. For 
in\ ouii jiuii, 1 lli'.iik von .ii, .du.-vs 
inisl:ikt*ii At Ii.e-t, von aie^em tally 
vvion^. Gu W.lh ull despauli to ihi* 
post. 

:i()3 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

RKCAPITULATION. 


“ My dear CiriLEREN, 

“My jdiirncy throii^i'h Enp- 
land bpjran at Berwick-oii- 
Twccd, and now here we arc at 
tlicLainrs End. I have travelled 
down the eastern and southern 
counties, and cannot po any 
further. So let us rest to-day, 
and before I po up the we.stern 
side of Eupland, we will re- 
capitnlate. 

“Your series of questions to- 
day will be on the Cities and 
Towns. 

CORNWALL. 

1. In wliieh Cornish town did 
General Fairfax shut up the 
Iloyalist army and coinjiel them 
to surrender? 

2. In which towm did Pei kin 
Warhfck assemble his forc*es in 
the reipn of Henry VII. ? 

3. Where did Sir Walter 
Bakajh once land when returii- 
inp from America? 

4. Which town in Cornwall 
is the principal abode of the 
copper miners ? 

5. Where do the tin miners 
principally live? 

6. The most western town in 
Enpland exports pilchards, po- 
tatoes, (/ornish clay, copper, tin, 
&c. What is its name ? 

DEVONSHIRE. 

7. There is a port into which 
Napoleon Ihnaparte was broupht 
as a prisoner in the ship Bellc- 
rojdion. What is its name? 

8. In what town was New- 
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comen, the inventor of the stcara- 
cnpinc, born? 

9. Name the town where 
King Athehtan built a minster 
when he defeated the Danes — 
it is eelcbrati'/l for its w'oollens 
and carpets. 

10. What town is the capital 
of Devonshire, and for what is 
it famous ? 

11. Name two towns in the 
northern part of Devon.shire 
which import coals fromWalcs? 

12. A town celebrated for 
broad lace? 

SOMERSKTSIITUE. 

13. A town where the Duke 
of ATonmouth was ])roehiimcd 
kinp, and defeated in the reign 
of flames II.? 

14. Name another town, near 
Sedgemoor, where the siijijior- 
ters of the Duke of ^^oumov^ll 
were defeated, and many bloody 
executions took jdace? 

l.'i. What is the capital of 
Somensetshire, and for what is 
it famous ? 

If). The jirincipal commercial 
town, and the princi|)al cathe- 
dral town in the county? 

DORSETSHIRE. 

17. Which town in Dorset- 
.shire is famous for the number 
of executions by the cruel Judge 
Jeff) ies, after the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion? 

18. Mention the two princi- 
pal ports of this county. 
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20th Week. MONDAT. Botany. 

THE JIJS^.UAN SYSTEM. 


THALAMIFLORALS. 

Order 5. Fumitories. 

P. Herr, Lucy, is a Fumitory. 



L. Why is it cnllod by such n 
curious iisime? Is it bccan.sc it 
has disnfjrccablc funics? 

P. Yes— it lias an implcasaut 
smell, so its iinine is derived 
from the Lntiii word fumuSy 
smoke. The LVcncli callc<I it 
/nmelerre, from which we make 
fumitory.” 

W. I think T have seen such 
a plant before, papa. Where 
docs it grow? 

P. It i.s one of our wild flow- 
ers. You may find it in the 
corn fields and other jdaccs in the 


country ; indeed, it is a native 
of ino.st temperate couTifrics in | 
the northern hemisphere. 

The order is not an important 
one. I will point out its parti- 
culars. 

(1.) Ovary^ one cell. (There 
appear to be two carpels in >t, 
but they arc not separated.) 

(2.) Stamens 6, united in two 
hunches^ W'hat class in the 
Liniiflcan system do they there- 
fore belong to? 

11'. The 17th class, Dia- 
dclphia. 

P. (3.) Petals 4, parallel to 
each other. They never com- 
pletely unfold— the two inner 
ones adhere at the top and 
enclose the anthers and stigma. 

(4.) Sepals 2, small. 

(.5.) Colour ])urple, white, or 
yellow. (The flowers grow in 
“ racemes.”) 

(6.) These plants differ from 
the popincs in having a watery 
juice. The properties of the 
tribe arc not on the whole 
worthy of special notice. 

ir. Shall I write down their 
distinctions once more ? 

P. No, not now. I have to- 
day to introduce to you a higlily 
important and respectable 
order, viz. : — 

Order 6. Cruciform Plants. 

Ion, Please let us sec one of 
the members, pnpa. 
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P, Here is a distiiifruishcd 
member; its name is Brassica. 

Ion. Why, pupn, this is a 
cabbage! but 1 suppose that 
Brassica is its Latin name? 

P. No; the word Brassica 
comes from the Celtic word 
Bresic, which means a cabbage. 
But we will begin to-day with 
the varieties of the order. I 
will introduce the members. 
Here they arc — the <'ommon 
cabbage, brocoli, cauliflower, 
turnip, mustard, cress, radish, 
hor.se-rudish,wafcr-crcss,ca!nly- 
tuft,wall-llower,scurvygrass,&c. 

W. We know most of these 
very well, pa|>a. These arc the 
crueijorm p/ants whlvM wc heard 
of in “ Fireside Facts.*** 

L. And they belong to the 
class Totradynainia. 

P, Yes, butwc will talk about 
that when you notice their 
parts. Let us first talk of the 
varieties and their uses. 

Not many of these ]dants are 
“ indigenous ” to Britain. It is 
a question whether (*assihelaii- 
nus ever tasted cabbage. Fcr- 
hups even Queen Boadicca 
could not have boiled a cab- 
bage, for it is likely that the 
plant was introduced by the 
linmmis. It is said that cab- 
bages of some sort in list have 
been known to the S.ixons, for 
they named the month of Fe- 
bruary “ sjiroiit kale.” 

The turnip, too, was little 
eaten here until Henry VlII.*s 
time, and the radish has o: y 
been used in Knglaml about 
300 years. 'I’he cauliflower 
and brocoli also n ere introduced 
by the Dutch gardeners from | 
Flanders, between 2C0 and 300 1 
years ago. I 
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Ion. Before you leave offi 
will you mention the diflcrent 
kinds of cabbage, pu]>a? 

P. There are a great many 
varieties; I will tell you of one 
or two. 1 think that in Britain 
wAmust always have hud the 
cubbaye^ or sea colewort 
{Brassica oleaceti). It is found 
growing on the Dover clifls, 
and other jiarts of the seashore, 
and it is supposed that the va- 
rious cultivated kinds in Britain 
have sprung from it. In differ- 
ent parts of the world there arc 
the Scotch kale, sea-kale, the 
palm kale, the cow cabbage, the 
different savoys, the cooimon 
while cabbage, the red cabbage, 
the cauliHow er, and others. 

The turnips are another va- 
riety of cabbage {Jirnssira Nu- 
pns)f such as tlie white, yellow^, 
and purple turnips, and the 
Swedish tunii]). Another plant 
allied to the turnip is the Bras- 
sicAi Bnpttf yielding the rape 
seed, which you know so well. 
All these plants foim one tribe 
in the order called The (Lvn- 
iiAOE TRIBE. 'J’lie Mustard 
plant is in tribe 2 (Sinapis). in 
tribe 3 (Nastuitium), wu*, have 
the Water-cress, in tribe 4(Car- 
damine), we have the J.adifs- 
sniock. In tribe (Aliaiia), 
Jack by the hedf/e. in tiibe G 
((yhciraiithus), the Wulljlower, 
Stocky &c. Tliese tribes belong 
to the FIRST DIVISION of the 
order. 

The tribes to which the Can- 

dy tufty (rardcn-vussy //oiasfy, 
and ShephertCs pmse belong, 
form the second division. 

The tribe to Avhich the Itadish 
belongs is in tlie third divi- 
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W. 1 think, papa, we are 
better off than oiir ancestors, 
for most of these plants are 
good food, or ornaments. 

P. Yes. We now have the 
full benefit of the cruciform 
plants. And now that you have 
seen some of the varieties and 
their arrmifjementj we may talk 
of their uses. 

You know how much they 
are used at the l)reakfast and 
dinner-table. Why is this? 

Tn the first place the plants 
contain an aicrid, pungent, oily 
])rinciple. You may ta.ste it in 
the seeds of the mustard which 
bite your tongue, or in the rt)ot 
of the horse-radish. This acri- 
mony is slighter in the niot of 
the ratlish^ in scurn/’f/rass, and 
in the leaves of waler-aess. 
‘Because of tliis j)roi)erty, the 
plants are auti-scorhutic] tliatis, 
they are a remedy for all .«eor- 
biitic humours, such as scurvy, 
&e. 

W. I suppose tliat is the 
reason of the name scuri\(/-ytass. 

P. Yes. The scurvy is a 
dreadful complaint, and was 
once a terrible scourge on board 
ship, when little else but .'*alt 
meat was eaten. It was formerly 
very fre<pient in ICnglaml also, 
for you may remember in your 
English history that the people 
were obliged to eat salt meat 
during nearly half the year, 
because the farmers did not 
know how to fatten their cattle 
in the winter. 

It i.s this anti-scorbntic prin- 
ciple, then, that makes the order 
so useful as food. In the cabbage 
and turnips only a little of the 
principle is spread through a 
large ainouiit of vegetable* tis- 


sue. Do you know why 
this is? 

Ion. No, papa. 

P. You may remember that 
the celery plant contain.s a 
narcotic priiicijile. Why is it 
that you can eat the white part 
of the stalk and not the 
green ? 

ir. I remember, papa. You 
said, it is because the stalk'* 
have not been acted upon by 
thii liyht. The narcotic jirinciple 
docs not “ come to perfection ” 
in the white part. 

P. For the same reason ;the 
acrid principle is not developed 
ill the cabbage; we tie up its 
leavc^ to cxcliulc the light, and 
form a white heart. The inside 
of the fleshy turnip, too, is not 
exposed to the light like the 
leaves. 

L. Then we may say that 
.some of the plants are useful 
for medicine, because they have 
strong anti-scorbutic (pialities, 
and otliers form wholesome food 
because they have weak anti- 
scorbutic qualities. 

P. True; and these plants ’ 
have other uses. The seeds of 
all the tribe contain o{7, which 
is used in cooking, and for 
lain])S. "I’he rape-seed forms 
food for birds. Mustard seed, 
infused in water, forms an 
emetic ; it is also iis -d out- 
wardly ns miistaiil-i) inlticc. 
The turnips are not only food for 
men, and cattle, but a wine is 
said to be made from them. 

You see now, Willie, how 
much we owe to one order of 
plants. Many a life has been 
saved by a inu>lard poultice ! 

W. But, papa, we are having 
a very long lesson. We have 
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not yet noticed the ports of the 
plants^ 

P. \Vc described most of 
them in the nccoii-iitof the Lin- 
noean system. 

A. Yes-; they belong]; to the 
15th class; they are called 
Tflradijmwna^ because four of 
the stamens arc longer than the 
remaining two. 

W. And we learned, in our 
lesson in Fireside Facts,” that 
they are called Cniciforra— 1st, 
because the six stamens " “ 
are arranged in the fonn » O o 
of a Maltese cross, so ; o o 
and^ secondly, because the four 
petals of each flower Ci) 
form a cross. 


P. Thus its six sto- 
mem and its four ptttah f 
mukc two distinctions. * 
Thirdly, there are no bracts on 
the flower-stalks; and, 
fourtlily, in the ounr?/, ff 
the placcntte arc parie- ^ 
tal. This you may see KA 
in the ovary which I lm\ 
have opened. |L 

W. Yes, the placcntm Rl) 
do grow from the sides, fljJ 
but this ovary is a long 1 
pod. /Q 

P. True, but there 
arc other shaped ova- RTl 
ries. In some tlic pod ^ | 
is short, in others it is 
long an<l tapering, and ^ 
divided across into many ^ 
pnrtitions. Those with T^J 
long pods arc called 
SiliquoftcBj and form the 
1st division which I cnii- 
mcrated ;'thosc with short ^ 
pods are called Siliailosa, 
and form the 2nd division; 
while tliose with a taperingpod, j 
divided across (such as the^ 
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rail is h), are called Lomentacees; 
they form the 8rd division. 

The last distinction is that 
the seeds do not contain albu- 
men^ and therefore are not nu- 
tritions ; at the same time none 
are poisonous,, and all may be 
used with safety. They also 
possess anti- scorbutic quali- 
ties. 

W, Now, papa, after such a 
long lesson, will yon let us 
arrange the particulnrs in their 
proper order, or 1 shall foi^ct 
I them. 

Order 5. — FimiToniBs. 

{Parts.) Ovary one-celled — 
stamens 0, arran^'cd in two bun- 
dles. Petals parallel and adhering 
at their ends. Sepals 2, small — 
tlio flowers grow in “rneeines,*' 
and are white, purple, or yellow-— 
juice watery. 

(Place.) Wild in Britain, and 
northern temperate countries. 

Order 6.— CRuriFOTiJff-pr.AnTS. 

(Parts.) Stamens B, tefrady- 
nainous, arranged in the form of a 
Maltese cross. Petals 4, forming 
a cross. Ovary cither a long 
pod, a short round pod, or a taper- 
ing pointed pod. Seeds without 
albumen, but acrid, pungent, and 
anti- scorbutic. 

{Place.) In most temperate 
1 countries. 

( Varieties.) Ist division, Stlt- 
j QUOS/K, w'llh long pods, containing 
caiihagc, mustard, turnip, stock, 
wallflower, &e. 

2nd division. STLTcnLOS.T?, with 
short round pods, such ns candy- 
tuft, shepherd’s purse, (fcc. 

:ird flivision. liOMENTACE.®, in- 
cluding the radish, &c. 

( Uses.) As medicine, ns articles 
of food, eoiid intents with meat, 
salad ; tlio seeds ns food for birds, 
their oil for lamps, &c. 
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WILLIAM III. 


On the 28th of January, 1 689, 
the House of Commons re- 
solved, “That King James II. 
had endeavoured to subvert 
the Constitution by breaking 
the contract between the king 
and the people; and that having 
abdicated tiie government tke 
throne is thereby vacant.” 

On the 12th of February, 
both houses agreed that the 
PitiNCE and riiiNCKss of 
Orange should be King and 
Queen of England; that the 
kingdom should be governed in 
the name of both ; but that Wil- 
liam should have the sole power. 

This resolution eom])]eted 
‘the change in the monarchy, 
and the Great Kevoliition was 
accomplished. It has been said 
that so complete a national de- 
fection, and so Vdoodless a 
change ol govcriiinent is w'itli- 
oiit a jiarallcl. James was de- 
posed from the government of 
three kingdoms with as lit tie dis- 
turbance us a parish changes its 
overseer. Tranquillity reigned 
throughout the country, and 
William Frince of Orange was 
submitted to as if he hud suc- 
ceeded in the most regular 
manner to the throne. The 
fleet received his orders; the 
army allowed him to remodel 
them, and the City promptly 
supplied him with money. 
Such is the omnipotence of 
public opinion when the people 
are nnunimous iu resisting 
tyranny.* 


* Wade's British Uistory^ 


The people this time took 
better advantage their power 
than they had dune at the Re- 
storation. The declaration that 
the prince and princess should 
be king and queen was made 
on the 12th of Februnr} ; on 
the 13th, the very next day, 
both houses attended their 
majesties with one of the most 
important dedarations ever 
nnule ; it was called The JJill 
of JiUjhts. The following w’crc 
its principal enactments: — 

That tlio jn'tifvmhul pon'er of 
nuttpending laws w cxccuthuj 
laws hy the king without (hecou- 
sciit of parlianimit is iLlogal. 

That levying money lor the use 
of the crown without grunt of pnr- 
linniont. in other manner than it is 
granted, is illegal. 

That it is the right of the sub- 
ject to petition the hing, iiml all 
])roseeutions for such pen Honings 
are illegal. 

That the raising a standing • 
army witJiin the kingdom, in 
time of ]>cncc, without the consent 
of parliuiiient, is against hiw. 

TJiat Wxe, freedom of debate in 
parliament ought nut to be iiu- 
jtciichcd iu any court out of pur-, 
liainent. 

That excessive bad ought not to 
1)6 required, nor excessive lines im- 
posed, nor cruel 2)unislimonts in- I 
iheted. 

That all and forfeitures 
of particular persons belorc con- 
viction are illegal. 

And that ought to 

be held frequently. 

This declaration became a 
statute of the realm bonieniuiiths 
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aftenviinls. In its cliarnctci* it 
is iiinch like The Petition of^ 
liiyht, which was forced upon 
Charles I. hy his parliament; 
hut it secured the people even 
more liberties ; it was a kind of 
“People’s Charter.” During 
the whole of AVilliam’s reign, 
indeed, the people gained power; 
thus it has been said that “since 
the -times of King William 
foreigners have been accus- 
tomed to look to the parliament 
of Kngland, not to the crown, 
for the principles of the govern- 
mcjit.” 

The Seots, as well as the 
Englisli, declared their crown 
vacant, and settled it ini William 
and Mary. William's power, 
however, was not established 
in that country without some 
resistance. 'Phe Stuarts were 
a Scotch family, and still luul 
many friends. The Arclibi.shop 
of Glasgow, Viscount Duiulee, 
and others, resisted William. 
Viscount Dun<lee collected a 
boily of Highlanders and de- 
feated William’s troops in the 
pa«s of Killicrankic. He was, 
however, mortally wounded, 
and died the next day 

After Dundee’s death, the 
Highlanders dispersed, and for 
more than two years they re- 
sisted the new govci'nincnt. 
William then tried to restore 
jicacc by oflering a free ])ardo!i 
to all who should submit Iw a 
certain day. Most of the High- 
land chieftains did so, hut om , 
named M oedonnidof (ilencoe, de- 
ferred taking the oath until the 
lastdiiy. lie was then prevented 
hy a mistake, and by the deep 
snows and the impassa hie woods, 
from doing so until the day 
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I after. By another mistake, or 
else by the malice of some 
cncmy,the king was not informed 
of this, and an order w-as issued 
for Macdonald’s death. Mac- 
donald, fancying himself par- 
doned and in safety, offered no 
resistance to the king’s troops 
when they arrived. In conse- 
quence a most hon-ible mas- 
sacre, known as the “ Massacre 
of Glencoe,” took ])lucc. The 
unfortunate chieftain and all 
his family and clan were put to 
the sword, after they had shown 
hospitality to the king’s soldiers 
for fifteen days. Those ruftians 
butchered even the children 
who clung about their knees for 
mercy. They utterly destroyed 
and rooted out the inhabitants 
of the valley; they burnt all 
the houses, carried off the cattle 
and furniture, and left a few 
women and children naked 
and destitute, to j)cri&h in the 
middle of the winter from cold 
and hunger. 

This shocking massacre was 
as disgraceful as that by JctlVies 
and Kiike in the reign of 
James. Prom this time Wil- 
liam’s government was unpo- 
pular in Scotland. Though he 
was not guilty of it, and dis- 
missed his Scottish minister 
Stair, yet he did not punish the 
savage Campbell or any one 
who had taken part in the 
murder. The number of Scot- 
tish families wdio longed for the 
restoration of the Stuarts in- 
creased; those who fa\oure<l 
the Stuarts were known by the 
name of Jacobites. We shall 
hear more of them in after times. 

The principal resistance to 
William’s authority, however, 
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was in Ireland. The majority 
of the people there were l*a- 
pists, and in the very first year 
of Willijiin’s roijjn (1689), he 
had Mf^uin to make war against 
James. 

James after his flight to 
France w'as again assisted by 
Louis, who was an enemy to 
William and to all Protestants. 
With the help of the French 
king he landed in Ireland at 
the head of a small force, and 
was soon joined hy immense 
niiinhers of the lower classes. 
The Pnitcstants assembled in 
the neighbourhood of London- 
derry, and were besieged by 
James. I'liey resisted with de- 
termined resolution, hut were 
reduced to extremities by fa- 
mine. Put after a long time 
the starving people were re- 
lieved by provisions from Kng- 
land; and James then raised 
the siege. 

In 1689, William sent a large 
body of troops to the assistance 
of the Protestants; and the 


I following year lie arrived in 
person. On the 1st of July, 
1690, he attacked James’s army 
on the banks of the river 
Poyne, near Dundalk, and 
gained a complete ' ictory. 

James after this battle fled 
to Dublin, and embarked for 
France, leaving his follow’ers 
to shift for themselves. They 
still resolved to hold out, and 
so bravely defended themselves 
at Limerick, that they were 
allowed to surrcmler cn honour- 
able terms. About 14,000 of 
them entered into the service 
of France, and were formed 
into a corps, u liich distinguished 
itself for a hundred years after- 
wards, under the name of the 
Irish Bt'Kjndd. 

In 169i2, the French king 
made another att cm pt to restore 
James by an invasion of Eng- 
land. lie ])rcpared a fleet for 
this purpose, but wascompletely 
defeated by the English and 
Dutch fleets, at the memorable 
battle of La Hogue. 


WINTRR. 

My pretty flowers arc gone away, 

All covered o’er with snow. 

And 1 must wait till next May -day, 

To see lay violets grow. 

I’m very sure the leaves will peep 
Again above the grounil, 

Alllioiigh the root is buried deep, 

A nd not a stem is found. 

Mother says, when the grave shall close 
O’er little Jane and I, 

We, like our own sweet fading rose, 
t^Iiall only seem to die. 

I know my mother tells mo true, — 

I’m not afraid to go 

To (lod, who showers rny plants with dew, 

And covers them with snow. — Juvniilc Mixoellany, 
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WILTSHIRE. 

19. There is a city which is 
sometimes culled New Survm; 
its CHilicdral lias an eleirant 
spire, 400 feet high. What is 
its name ? 

20. Which two Wiltshire 
towns have long been cedehrated 
for their cloth manufactures? 

HAMFSUIUE. 

21. There are three princi- 
pal towns in llarripsliire — one 
was formerly occupied by Kd- 
viundlrortniJewYiQXi he struggled 
with Canute for the kingdom, 
and it remained the capital of 
England until the reign of 
Henry I., when it was deso- 
lated hy the civil wars with 
Matilda. It is a cathedral 
town. What is its name ? 

22. The second is the princi- 
pal commercial town of the 
county, it is much larger than 
the Hrst, and has a tine railway 
station, docks, and pier. Steam- 
ers for the East Indies, Devon- 
shire, the Channel Isles, and 
France, start from here. It has 
a line old bar- gate, and the 
beautiful ruin of Net ley Abbey 
is in the neighbourhood. What 
is its name? 

23. The third town is the 
principal naval port of Englai 1. 
The dockyard is like a large 
town, and has caught tire three 
times. It is in the Isle of Fort- 
sea, and is connected with Gos- 
port by a floating bridge. Do 
you know it? 
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24. Mention the principal 
towns in the Isle of Wight. 

SUSSEX. 

25. There are several notable 
towns in Sussex. Number one 
is a most fashionable watcriag 
place, where George IV. caused 
the Koyal Pavilion to be built. 
Number two is also on the 
south coast; it is sheltered by 
two great cliffs, and is so warm 
that consumptive people reside 
there even in the winter. N um- 
ber three is also near the south 
coast; it is in the midst of the 
beautiful South Downs. Num- 
ber four is a small quiet old 
town, but is noted for the 
splendid castle there, belonging 
to the Duke of Norfolk. Tell 
me the names of these four 
towns ? 

26. What ancient jibices arc 
worth noticing in Chivhesler i\iQ 
capital of the county? 

BUllKEY. 

27. Tell me the name of a 
town celebrated for its races? 

28. Another, celebrated for 
its fine breed of fowls? 

29. What town has in its 
neighbourhood the summer re- 
sidence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Addiscombe Col- 
lege, and Jianstead Downs? 

30. What town is the capital 
of Surrey? 

31. Mention a dozen villages 
and other places in the suburbs 
of I^iondon. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

32. I know a ** long, ill-built, 
straggling town,” whcro- the 
principal trade is derived from 
the market-gardens, flour-mills, 
malting, and brickmakiiig. 
What is its name? 

33. Wliat oelchratcd man- 
sion is situated between this 
town and Isleworth? 

34. Another town is cele- 
brated for its powder-mills, and 
M^s celebrated for the highway- 
robberies in the neigiibourhoo'd. 
What is its name? 

35. For Aviiat nre Tivicken^ 
ham^ Hampton, Ilarvom-on-ihe- 
UiU, and Staines c(;lebratcd? 

36. What celebrated men 

went to school at Harrow’ ? j 

37. For what is Uxbruhje 
famous? What decisive battle 
was fought at Barnet f 

LONDON. i 

38. Is London the capital 
of Middlesex? 

39. Are you sure? 

40. If so, can you tell me on 
which side are the suburbs, 
Islington, Holloway, andKings- 
land? 

41. On which side arc South- 
wark, Walworth, Camberwell, 
Kennington, and TIrixton? 

42. On which side are White- 
chapel, Stepney, and How ? 

43. On which side arc 
Knightsbridge, Brompton, and 
Kensington? 

44. 1 will mix together a 
number of names. Will you 
write on a piece of j)aper in 
large letters the word LON- 
DON? Then write each name 
on the proper side of London, 
and at its relative distance. 
Hero are the names: — Steppey, 


Fulham, Holloway, Putney, 
Clapham, Clapton, Cambcrw’cll, 
Kingslaiid, Kensington, Ken- 
nington, Ilighgate, Brixton, 
Chelsea, Bow, Walwortli, St. 
Kiitherinc’s Docks, Hainmer- 
smith, Bethnal Green, Bromp- 
ton, and Whitechapel. 

45. Mention the seven prin- 
cipal bridges of London. 

46. A few of the principal 
streets ? The following streets 
form one long line. Arrange 
them in their proper order. 
'I’he Strand, Cheapside, Fleet 
Street, The Poultry, Ludti{ite 
Hill, Cornhill, Kiny William 
Street, and Pall Mall. 

47. The principal parks? 

48. The two principal cathe- 
drals ? 

49. The principal vegetable 
market? 

.50. The cattle market? 

51. The principal meat 
market? 

52. The two fish markets? 

53. The live princi])al ceme- 
teries ? 

54. How is London siijtplied 
with water? 

55. The great tincicnt for- 
tress and state prison of 
London ? 

56. The most celebrated 
moilern buildings ? 

57. What building w'as 
erected to commemorate the 
fire of London ? 

58. Which is the most elabo- 
rate and expensive of all the 
modern buildings ? 

.59. Why has London be- 
come so large and important? 

60. How many inliabitants 
has London? 

KENT. 

61. The capital of Kent is 
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an ancient cathedral tovirn, and 
its Arelihisliop is the primate 
of all England. What is its 
name ? 

62. A certain watering-place 
in Kent h<as very fine chalk 
cliffs, on the top of which is a 
most ancient castle. There is 
a rail way- tunnel through the 
Shakespeare Cliff. The steam- 
ers start from this p(»rt for 
Calais. What is the name of 
this town? 

63. There are four famous 
watering-places in Kent; viz., 
Broadstairs, Margate, Bams- 
gate, and Gravesend. Arrange 
them according to their relative 
distances from London? 

6-t. Which towns in Kent 
constitute the Cinque Ports? 

65. Mention two towns 
famous lor their Dovhyards. 
One is on the Mcdw'uy, the 
other is at the mouth of the 
Tliarnos, on the Isle of Slicppy. 

66. What town is famous for 
its hospital for old sailors? 

67. What town on the 
Thames is famous for its ar- 
senal and barracks? 

68. Another military town 
on the Mcilway? 

69. A town on the Thames 
containing the military hospital 
of England ? 

70. Mention something about 
each of the following towns — 
Tunbridge Wells, Hartford, 
and Deal. 

71. Wbat is the name of 
that castle near Heal in wh' di 
an eminent soldier lately de- 
ceased resided ? 

ESSEX. 

72. What is the name of the 
capital of Essex, and on what 
river is it situated ? 
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73. On which side of Essex 
is Harwich, and for what is it 
famous ? 

74. Which town is celebrated 
for its oysters? 

75. Which town derives its 
name from a dye, procured 
from the crocuses which grow 
in the noiglibourliood? In 
what part of Essex is it? 

76. Where is Tilbury 


76. Where is Tilbury 
Fort? 

77. Arrange r'ceording Aq 
their distances from London 
the names of the following 
towns — Ilford^ Pom ford ^ Brain- 
tree^ Hnlsteady CoriqeshaU, and 
Colchester. 


78. The capital of Suffolk is 
Ipswich. What noted man who 
lived in Henry VIII. *s reign 
was born tlierc ? 

79. Why was Bwy St. 
Edmunds so called? 

80. What small town w^as 
the birth-place of the poet 
CUABHE? 

81. What town situated on 
an eminence, has mackerel 
and herring lislicrics? The her- 
rings which cscaj)ti from Yar- 
mouth are caught here. 


82. I know a city in Norfolk 
which has a catlmrlrai, .and ex- 
tensive manufactures. What 
are its manufactures ? What 
people formerly Nettled in the 
neighbourhood? What is the 
name of the village where they 
settled ? The name of this 
city ? 

83. There’s a celebrated port 
where great quantities of line 
herrings are cured. What 
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is its name? How are the 
roads at sea near its shore 
formed ? 

84. Mention a port in ‘the 
north-west of the county where 
much of the corn j'rown in the 
county is exported. 

When you have answered 
these questions, you will have 
recounted the particulars of 
most of the towns you have 
• heard of since our last rocajiitii- 
lation (vol ii., paj'c .‘185). 1 will 
now give you a few general 
questions on all the counties we 
have heard of. 

85. Where is Sali‘«bury 
riain. 

86. Which county produces 
Cheddar Cheese? 

87. Where are the Mendip 
Trills? 

88. Why are the hotises in 
Bath built of white free-stone? 
What is the geologi<*al name of 
that stone? 

89. Where is the New 
Fonrst ? 

90. Mention the principal 
nav.'il port in England, and all 
the other ports ccutaining dock- 
yards which you have heard 
of? 

91. AVliich county is most 
celebrated for its metals? 

92. Which is celebrated for 
cream? 


9.3. Mention three which are 
celebrated for butter. 

94. Which contains two 
islands famous for building- 
stone? 

9.5. Which counry is cele- 
brated for hogs and iSacon, and 
contains the town of Basing- 
stoke? 

96. Which is celebrated for 
hops? 

97. Which is celebrated for 
its large farms? 

98. In which county arc there 
such I.'irge tbits or fens, where 
large Hocks of geese are 
fell ? 

99. Tn which county do you 
find a breed of strong short- 
bodied horses called vohs ? 

100. Tn which two southern 
counties arc large Hocks ot 
sheep reared? Where are 
the South Downs, Dartmoor, 
Salisbury Plain, and Marl- 
borough Downs? 

101. In which counties do 
wc find the following rivers — 
the Saik'y the Jfumhpr, the 
Tnmar, the 7?r, the Dnrt, tlic 
Witham, the Arun, the liother, 
the Me.flwfft/j the Tlianiesy the 
AV/ew, the Trent, the Derwent, 
the Rihhle, the Len, the 
Tweed, the Colne, the Avon, 
the Kennet, the Panet, the 
Taw, the Stour, the hwell, 
the Weever, and the Tyne, 


THE EARTH AND CORN. 


Look on the earth, 
With gross so green ; 
And earn and fruit 
And trees are seen : 
Bow nice the wlioot, 
Our bread how sweet I 
Each day we eat, 


'Tis .•^till a treat, 

Nor docs it pall. 

As day by day 
For it we pray ; 

So from our hearts 
Should cneh one siiy, 

** I thank Thee, JiOrd of nil I” 
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Grammar. 


SYNTAX. 

CHAPTKR y. D1FF£U£NT KINDS OF SENTENCES. 

P. Last week wo noticed made last week were exiled 
the diiferent parts of a sen- simple sentences, because 
tencc. Repeat them. they stated only one fact each; 

W, The principal parts are and that which we have just 
the subject, the predicate, and made is called a comfocnd 
the object, A sentence may sbntenck, because it states 
also have accessories. two facts. Some compound 

P, True, and you may re- sentences contain three or 
member tliat the accessories even more facL.*.. 
to nouns and pronouns are W. And you said that the 
generally adjectives. 'J'ho ac- parts of a compound sentence 
ccssories to verbs or adjectives are — the principal and the 
are generally adverbs. accessory^ sentence. Which 

1j. And some ol‘ the acces- is the principal, papa? 
series which we made arc called P. The principal sentence is 
phrases. that which may be used alone 

P. Yes. Thus we have without depending on the 
several kinds of accessories, other. Whiidi is the principal 
Here is another example — a sentence in this example? 


sentence without an accessory : The man praised hisdaughtei^ 

11 0 read tlio book. because she tried to do well. 

Here is the same sentence, ‘‘The man praised his 

with an accessory : — daughter.” 

He read the book, but he did P. The other part is called 
not like it. the accessory, because it de~ 

Wliat do you say of this ponds upon the principal sentence. 
accessory ? I will now give yon an exer- 

Jun. 1 think it is a phrase. cise in which you may divide 
L. No it cannot be a phrase, some compound sentences into 
because it makes a complete | simple ones, 
sense; it u sentence because' Z. Will you first divide one or 
it states a fact — “he did not | two papa to show us? 
like it.” You have joined two i'’. Yes. Here are, first, the 
sentences together, papa, and compound sentences : — 
you have made one an acces- When the woodman out the 
sory to the other. treo it fell down. 

P, Yes, I have. The first is 2. The boy wears thick shoes 
called the principal senU ..ce, tliat ho may nut catch cold, 
and the second the accessory Jl- His punctuality, which 1 
sentenee. When two sentences odiniro, does him great credit, 

are thus joined together they The same expressed in 
are called compo und s enten c ks. simple sentences : 

. have now learned two fpjig woodman cut the tree, 
kinds ot sentences. Those wo Then it fell down. 
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3. The boy wears thick shoes.] {^The same in simple ^tentenees.) 
Thus he may not cntch cold. Bakimj. 

3. His punctuality does him ' Bakinpr is a fruit of civilisation, 
great credit. I much admire it.- ! Indeed all cooking is a fruit of 
- ! civilisation. The savage knows of 

I will now show you a more i „„ preparation for his food. The 
difficult exercise. It forms ' savage eats everythin^ raw. The 
one of Pestalozzi’s paternal j brutes eat everything raw. The 
in^trurtiona, and is written in ! brutes also eat with greediness. 


compound sentences. 

[Compound sentences.) 
Bakino. 


With similar greediness docs the 
savage take his food. Art may lie 
employed in preparing food. In 
a jiroper diet Hood is prepared by 


“ Baking, like all cooking, is a I urt. Baking, therefore, is aii 
fruit of civilisation. The savairc ; important business. Indeed cook- 
knows of no preparation for his in general is an important 
food ; he eats everything raw, j im^iness. Cooking is thought tube 
like the brutes ; and accorflingly I important. Htill more iinportant 
he eoto it like them, wifli brutal ' jn reality is baking. By baking 
greediness. A proper diet is possi- j procure the most, wiiolesomc of 
hie only when the food is prepared [ all nutriment. By baking we 
by art. Baking, therefore, and obtain bread. Bread is a common 
eveiy other sort of cooking, is a far ! necessary of life. Wo daily ask 


more important business than at 
first sight it appears to be. By 
baking wo procure the most whole- 
some of all nutriment — that bread 
which, os a common necessary of 
life, we daily ask of God in* the 


bread of God. \Vc ask bread of 
God in the most comprehensive of 
all prayers.® 

You may attempt this exer- 
cise after you have piM’foriiied 
most com prehens ive of all pray ers.'* ' these exercises which follow: — 

Exercise No. 97. — Write the Jolluwwrf in simple sentences. 

Oo homi*, becmihu you arc not wrll. 'Soiiie people do Arnt, think alter 
wnnJs, and rep nt tor ever. The sun shines, hut not so brijihtly us before 
While yfui are uraspinz at the shadow you niuy lose the sulistunee. When 
I was at home I received a letter fiom Mary, written with mui h care, and 
directed very neatly. Walkiiii' down the lane, I heard a striiiipe noise, 
which canic from the opposite side of the liedise. My uncle when he was 
yoiiriK was feared, but not esteemed ; now that he is older he is respected by 
his friends, and lo\ed by Ins children, so that he leads u pcaceliil life.t 

Exercise 98. — Write the following paraginph in simple sentences. 

TIIK lox ANII TIIK SrultK. 

A fox once plaved a trick on a stork. He asked her to dinner; but the 
poor stork, when she came, saw nothingr on the table but soups, in broad 
shallow dishes, so that she could only dip in tlie end of her hill, and could 
not appease her hniiKer. The fox hipped it up quickly ; and now and tlien 
turning to Ins irtiest, he hoiied it was to her mind. Tin* stork saw he was in 
Jest, so she took no notice of it, but seemed to like all the dishes very much, 
and at parting begged the fox so hard to return her visit that he could not refuse. 
Exercise 99. — When nil the above cjrerrmes have been written in 
simple sentenccjt^ rewrite them in compound sentences. 

* Tlie exercise written in simple sentences Is taken from “ Lessons In 
English,” by the Rev. John Beard, D.I). 

tin some of these examples words are understood which must be supplied 
in order to form the simple setituiices. 
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FRANCE. 


TV. 1 SHOULD thifik, papa, it 
would take you a lon^ time to 
describe all the soil of France! 

P. It would, indeed. I will 
only try to mention the chief 
products — the minerals, vege- 
tables, and animals. 

One important mineral in 
France is the salt procured 
from the lagoons. Coal is 
rather scarce for the size of 
the country ; there is iron, but 
l^rorn the want of coal the cost 
of smelting it is very great. 

The vetjetables of France de- 
p(>nd much on the climate; 
this climate may be divided 
into three zoii(>s. The southern 
parts are very warm, like Italy; 
here are found vim‘s, olives, I 
mulberries, and maize ; the | 
heat is, how<!ver, often very; 
great, and there are in liar-: 
vest-tirm! violent storms of hail , 
and rain (like thosi! of the warm ; 
tropics), wdiicli ilestroy the 
crofis. In the middle zone is 
the best climate; there the air 
is light, pure, and elastic, but 
the maize and vineyards arc 
more scarce. In the northern 
zone the climate is more varied, 
like that of Fiigland; here are 
seen verdant pastures for cat- 
tle; and the vine is supplanted 
by the apjile. 

Ion. What is the principal 
vegetable of the country , paj.-.? 

P. Perhaps the corn is; but 
the vine is of immense import- 
ance. Tile wines produced 
from th(* French grapes are 
said to be worth .£;i0,000,0()U 
per annum! By the way, beet- 
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root was once much cultivated 
for its sugar. The mulberry- 
trees are cultivated for rearing 
silkworms upon. 

The animals of France de- 
serve one word. The horses 
arc not at all famous. Gene- 
rally, they are flelicient in size, 
sw'iftness, and beauty. The ' 
number in Paris is singularly 
small, and not more than 8,000 
are kept in France for amuse- 
ment. It is said that the ancient 
monurchs were drawn to the 
national assemblies by oxen! 

The oxen are not now very 
plentiful. The total number, in 
proportion to the size of the 
country, is about half that of 
England. The English delight 
in beef, and like milk, butter, 
and cheese; and they consume 
about three times as much of 
this cattle -produce as the 
French There are nuineroiis 
Hocks of sheep in Franco, which 
are kept principally for their 
w^ool: the goats, too, are of 
importance. 'Phe ])oulti‘y and 
e”gs are however more iamous. 
The (piantity of French eggs 
imported into Britiiin is im- 
mense; and it is said that the 
weight of poultry consumed in 
France is greater than that of 
mutton. Honey and Ix'cs-w'ax 
is also produced exten.sively. 

Ion. Are there any wild ani- 
mals, papa? 

P. Vf*s, in the mountainous 
districts there are bears. 'J’hcs 
carnivorous bears attack the 
cattle and sheep, and the 
graminivorous kind come down 
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in the ni^ht and make sad 
havoc with the corn and 
maize. The parishes in these 
districts appoint several days 
annually for hunting these 
animals. There are wolves 
also, and foxes. The wolves 
destroy the sheep, and some- 
times even women and children : 
about a century aj^o one wolf 
killed 8(1 persons before he was 
shot. The foxes make war on 
the chickens, and they are even 
more destructive to the "rajies; 
the vineyards in the south of 
France are •Guarded in the night 
by large! dogs. 

L. Are there any other wild 
animals ? 

P. Yes. In a country so 
I varied in climate, with so many 
mountains and rivers, there arc 
more wihl animals than 1 can 
count. There are tlio ibex, 

' tlie clianiois, wild-cats, martens, 

I squirrels, and <!ven beavers. 

I Hut lot us finish our ac- 
count of the soil and produce. 
Agiiciilture is the occupation 
of the* greater part of the 
leople, but .some of the field.s 
lave a singular appearance. 
You may jierceive five or six, 
or even a dozen different crops 
in one fiebl. This is becau.se 
the land is divided into such 
small portions, for when a pro- 
j)ri(*tor dies, his plot of land is 
distributed among all his 
children. 'I’hus there are no 
few(*r than 11,000,000 proprie- 
tors of the land in France. 

L. How tliffereiit that is 
from the immense estates pos- 
S(*&sed by some of the noble- 
men in England! 

P. True, but such minute 
division is not favourable ^to 


good agriculture ; the small 
proprii'tors Cfannot expend 
much capital *’ on their land. 

IF. Y'ou said, papa, that you I 
would describe the f^ttople of 
France and their munufactures. 

P, To do so we must look 
into their towns. But first, one 
word on the people gimerally. 

The first inhabitants of 
France w'ere a Celtic race, 
called Gtndsy and the country 
was ealh‘d after them Gaul. 

It bc*came a Koman province, 
like Britain. After it was de- 
serted by the Homans a Ger- 
manic race, called PranJeg, con- 
quered the country, just as 
Homans compiered England. 
The conquered Gallic race, 
however, formed the body of 
the nation, like the conituered 
Saxons, who formed the prin- 
cipal part of the English nation. 

The French living in the de- 
partments near the Hhine are 
of German origin, and speak 
German. Those living near 
the Pyrenee.'s speak a Spanish 
dialect; those living in the part 
of France called Brittany are 
of British extract ; they speak 
a language resembling that of 
the Ancient Britons. Y'ou may 
remember that when the Saxons 
killed or drtwe tin* poorBritons 
from their country, a great 
number took refuge in France, j 
and founded a' colony. They ! 
called it Brittany, in remem- 
brance of their native country. 

Ill a direction extrenn*ly op- 
posite to Brittany is tin* Jgland 
of Corsica — the inhabitants 
here are principally Italians, 
speaking a corrupted mixture 
of the Italian, French, and ' 
Moorish languages. The great 
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part of tlie language spoken 
by the French is, however, de- 
rived from the Latin, with a 
few German words. 

It would be very difficult to 
give one character to a nation, 
like the French, composed of 
such varied tribes. Generally 
they are gay and good hu- 
moured, but too excitable. 
They are fond of what is often 
called “glory and are the first 
military power in the world; 
the army numbers more than 
400,000 men; and under Napo- 
Ifeoii nearly <!onquered Europe. 

• Ion. Now will you describe 
the French towns^ papa? 

P. I will give yon the parti- 
culars of the most important. 

ON THE SEINE 

Is the c«anital of France. It is 
renowned for its gard(*ns and 
the palaces of the Tuih*ries, 
the Louvre, the Luxembourg, 
in the city; and Versailles, St. 
Cloud, and Fontainebleau, in 
the neighbourhood. The 
manufactures are refined 
sugar, silks, and cottons, jewel- 
■ lory, tiriK'-jiieces, statues, and 
bron/es. The Gobelin tapestry 
I and the Sevres china inanii- 
I factures are very fine. This 
city is called Paris. 

I Another town which may be 
I called the Manchester of 
‘ France (having the principal 
cotton manufactories) has a 
magnificent old cathedral, and 
beautiful scenery on the banks 
; of th(j Seine. This town 
. named Rouen. 

I ON THE RirONB, 

I A town at the junction of the 
Rhone and the Saone is the 
princip<al silk manufacturing 
town, being situated in the 
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middle of the mulberry district, 
and having good communica- 
tion inland and with the Me- 
diterranean by moans of its 
two rivers. It is the second city 
of France, and is called Lyona. 

ON THE LOIRE 

A great commercial town. 
The Protestant silk-weavers 
of this town introduced their 
manufaeliires into England 
when driven from France by 
the persecutions of Louis XIV. 
It is called Nantes. 

ON THE GARONNE 

Is a town in the midst of the 
wine district. It exports the 
various French wines and 
brandy, and is wnmeiXBordeatuc. 

Another town is connected 
with the Mediterranean by the 
‘'Canal of Languedoc,” and 
with the Bay of Biscay by the 
Garonne. It ranks next to 
Paris for its antiquity, and is 
called Toulouse. 

NEAR THE RIIINR 

Is a fine old fortified city, the 
capital of Alsace, or German 
France. It has a splendid 
Gothic cathedral, with a tower 
474 feet high, and an astrono- 
mical clock which describes the 
motions of the planets. This 
town is called Str<i.sburg. 

PORTS. 

The most ancient and im- 
portant commercial port is in 
the Mediterranean, and is 
called Marseilles. The prin- 
cipal naval port in the Medi- 
terranean is called Toulon. In 
the Atlantic th«i naval ports 
are Brest, and Cherbourg which 
is opposite to England. The 
other ports and watering places 
near Etigland are : Havre, 
Dieppe, Boulogne, and Calais. 


I 
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2l8t Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CHARITY. I 

“ Thinketh no evil” * 

^ P. The real meaniiijj of qucred tliis country twice ; but 
Cliarity is love or kindness, the AH«r|i:ins are some of the 
Now, Willie, il you ha\e a kind most savage and revengeful 
heart, you w ill not be as likely people in the world. TJic 
to think evil of your neighbour Kngh.sli, therefore, after many 
us if you hated liim. bloody battles, and most feariul 

iP. Rutwliat can it matter loss of life, liave been obliged to 
to my nciglibour whether 1 evaeuate the country. 


think eiil ol him or not? — it is 
no business of his. 

• P. Vou can answer that 


Jon. What do you inean by 
cxucuate? 

J\ To evacuate means to go 


question youiself by asking out of the jdaec — to leave it. 
how you would like it if 1 If you were to ask some 
always thought i/ou to be bad, Paiglisli people, whether it is 
or worse than }our brothers, possible to make the.se people 
Jf you found that 1 did not kind, they would say, Ao. Hut 
think evil of you — that 1 was should any person ever tell }ou 
convinced that you were, good so, he may read the following 
— you would try to f)c good. talc whii ii will show' that he is 

ir. Yes, 1 think 1 should mi.^takou. 
try. Hut do you think that The talc is taken from a little 
everybody minds very much scries j>uhlished by Messrs, 
whether you think evil of Chambers, called the Pocket 


them or not? Miscellany , 

P. There are very few people 
in this arc\iuito 

careless of slu'li a matter. Kvcii “It is the 16th of January, 
the most hiutal man would he- 1842, and the morning sun 
have hctti-r if he saw' that you is peeping over mountainous 


did not think evil of him. 


clouds, that rear ihcir hulk hc- 


Tliere is a country in Asiaitwccii the orb and the earth, 
which is bituatcil between A lew feeble rays dilVuse a faint 
Hersia and India. It is called | .sickly beam over the frozen 
Atfgliaiiistan or (.’abul. The ‘ snow that clothes hill and dale, 
people are called Attgluiiis. “T’he locality is wild and 
T’hc Phiglish have nearly ccii- savage. A rugged rock rises 
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abrilpti}' from a vast level waste 
— not a shrill), not a 
creature, dottin^r its desert 
aspect for many miles. 

“At the foot of this rock, in 
the shade of one of its angles, 
was a striking group. 

“Oil tlie ground sat Mory 
J\[(iitlan(1, attenuated in form, 
her lips parehed, her cheek- 
bones pnjininent, her eyes 
sunken, her hair dishevelled, 
her dress torn. Jly her side 
was the little orphan, Willie 
Rosa, with a small b«)nc in his 
hands, which the poor child was 
eagerly sucking. With his 
back against the rock stood 
Frederick Maitland. Where 
are the handsome manly fea- 
tures, the erect gallant bearing, 
of the young sergeant of the 
44th? Ills lustreless eyes arc 
liNcd with a hoiadess gaze on 
his wife. 

“A little apart, seated on a 
piece of rock, with his knees 
draw'll lip, and his heavy rifle 
laid across them, was the 
Knzzilbash chieftain, Chingn 
Znug. II is face was only 
partially revealed, for his 
elbows rested on his knees, 
his head being upborne by his 
hands, hut evidently fearful in- 
roads had been made on even 
his iron constitution. 

“ A few words will furnish a 
key to all this. During three 
days the {larty had been hunted 
like wild beasts, and for cight- 
and-forty hours hud tost^i 
nothing but a few crusts moist- 
ened in the snow. 

“ Suddenly, Chinga Zung 
raised his head in a listening 
attitude, paused a moment in ■ 
suspense, and started t'' his > 
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feet. Frederick snatched his 
gun from the ground, and both 
of them hurried from beyond the 
shade of the rock to learn the 
cause of their alarm. They 
instantly beheld what they 
feared — the near ajiproaeh of a 
prowling foe. He was a single 
AfFghan horseman, completely 
armed and mounted on a 
powerful '.teed, on the back of 
wdiich was :i bulky package, 
llis ow'n sur))rise w :‘s such, that 
he involiintiirily jerkeil his 
bridle, and the startled horse 
plunged so violently, that the 
unprepared rider was ]irecipi- 
tat<‘d on the snow. Quick ns 
thought Chinga Zung seized 
him, and Frederick made a 
snatch at the bridle of the 
horse, Imt the animal eluded 
his grasp with a disdainful 
I snort. However, a minute 
afterwards, finding his master 
[ remained on the ground, the 
docile creature came snorting 
and snufhng to the side of the 
fallen man. 

“Weakened as the chieftain 
was, it yet proved a ludicrous 
struggle on the part of the 
Affghan to get away, for Chinga 
held him as though in a 
vice. Frederick then took the 
girth off the horse, and gave it 
to Chinga, w'ho coolly turned 
the Aflghan face downw’ards, 
and tied his wnists together 
behind his back. J^uring the 
operation, the ca])tivc gnashed 
llis teeth w'ith rage and terror, 
for he fully believed he was 
about to be put to death — an 
act he was conscious he himself 
would have performed tow'ards 
his captors. Chinga Zung 
seemed to nndei stand what 
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was passing in the Afghan's preparations, and once or twice 
mind, for he drew his yataghan, seemed anxious to speak. At | 
and gave it a meaning flourish, length he cried: ‘Know place ‘ 
Tlic swarthy lineaments of the derc — plenty wode — warm!’ , 
prisoner changed to a pallid hue, and as he could not point, he | 
and he sliudderingly closed his jerked his head towards a dark | 
eyes. nook of the rock oj)]»ositc. j 

“ ‘Atrghan,’ hoarsely cried “ Astonished at these words, i 
the chieftain, ‘your people have they examined the ])lace indi- i 
shown less mercy than the cated, and found an opmiing i 
tiger of the jungle, and you to a natural cave in the I 
have fallen into our hands in body of the rock, about a 
the act of hunting ns down, dozen feet square. In one 
Kut fear not for your life — it is corner was a large himdle of 
sparodV firewood, which had evidently 

“He rc-sheathed his yata- been stored hy the Affghans, 
ghan, and, as much reassured who are in many ])arts of their 
hy the act as by the accom- country almost destitute of fuel, 
panying words, the Aftghan I'liey at once rinnoved the 
looked up, and a wild gleam of captive into the cave, which 
joy shot athwait his visage, was quite dry, and speedily 
while he gave rapM utterance to kindled a good fire, the smoke 
hisgratitude ill broken Knghsh.” of which found ready ogress by 
“ In the captive’s package the a fissure overhead. The horse 
famishing party found food, was secured to a fragment of 
Each individual then gratified rock at the entrance, 
the immediate cravings of “The boiled flesh proved 
hunger wdtli a piece of dry^ excellent, hut tliey had the 
bread, altliough their sore and prudence to eat slowdy and 
swollen throats rendered swal- sparingly, and a little brandy,^ 
lowing dilficult and painful. diluted with melted snow, ren-* 
“ ‘ See how rrovidence pro- dcred the rncal a positi\e feast, 
vides for us at the eleventh Their physical wants were 
hour!* cried the full-hearted satisfied; the blood once more 
chieftain, ns he piled some loose chased healthfully through their 
stones, and spread upon them veins; and there was a prospect 
the firewood, wdiile Frederick of a night of unbroken rest he- 
t ore a handful of dry moss from fore them. As to the little 
the rock, ami jirepared to ignite orphan, no sooner \vas his 
it by flashing some powder in hunger satiated, than he rolled 
the pan of a pistoL over on the bare ground and 

“ ‘ \Ve shall soon have a nice fell into a deep slumber, 
broil for you!’ said he to his “ Prompted by his own gene- 
wife, who drew near to catch rous nature, Chinga /ung 
tlie first warmth of the fire — a loosed the bonds of the captive, 
luxury she hod not enjoyed for so tliat they might not give him 
a week.” needless pain, and asked whe- 

“ The captive watched ^esc ther he were hungry. 
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** * Mahmoud no eat since last 
day/ was the reply. 

“ Tlie cliieftain instantly re- 
leased his right hand, and gave 
him bread and meat. The 
Affgluin ate greedily, and then 
said with sudden emphasis : 
Englis* not all had; Mahmoud 
will tell his people so /' Then he 
added: ** You give Mahmoud 
life ; he he your friend' 

“ ‘ Will you guide us to Jela- 
labad ?* 

“ ' Mahmoud will. Bide all 
morrow — come at night to 
Cah’il.* 

“The next morning was 
clear and sunshiny, and, as 
Mahmoud had asserted, they 
were in the vicinity of the 
awful Bass of Khoord-Cahul 
once more, and he asserted that 
they must absolutely go through 
it. Fro/eii corpses were scat- 
tered on both sides the route 
long before they entered the 
defile ; and thence, until they 
were finally out, it was a lane 
of dead bodies through which 
^ they passed ! The wind had 
* blown the greater portion of 
the light snow off the dead. 
All were frozen, and there >vas 
no syniptom of decomposition as 
yet. Tlic Affghans had rifled 
the dead of all they esteemed of 
any value, and evidently had 
done this, in many instances, 
while the victims were yet alive 
and capable of struggling with 
their murderers. One figure 
especially attracted notice, lie 
was a man of gigantic mould ; 
he lay on his back, with his 
knees drawn up, and both his 
rigid arms held straight out, 
grasping in his clenched fists 
purl of a Giljyes dress thai he 
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had torn off in his dying clutch. 
Close by him was a woman, 
and in her arms was an infant, 
with its lips still closed on the 
nipple of her breast.’’ 

“In the place where they 
passed the ensuing night they 
made a Arc, and cowering over 
it, ate the remnant of their 
provisions. This night Chinga 
Ziing insisted that Mahmoud 
should be left quite at liberty, 
much to the dissatisfaction of 
Frederick, who was unwilling 
to be at the mercy of one who 
had lately been their dc.adly 
foe. lie could not believe that 
he was suddenly transformed 
into a friend, by whose side 
they could sleep in safety. But 
the chieftain inflexibly carried 
his point, and the Aflgbnn ex- 
pressively testified his gratitude* 
at this further proof of their 
confidence in his honour ; then 
coiling himself up like a moun- 
tain cat, he w'as apparently 
soon asleep. One by one, they 
followed his example, and 
soon slumbered heavily. 

“Just as day was dawning, 
their sleep was abruptly broken 
by war-cries close upon them. 
Mary screamed; her husband 
and the chieftain leaped up, 
and they at once saw that they 
w'cre surrounded by a numerous 
band of Affghans. Frederick’s 
first thought was that Mahmoud 
had treacherously sttdcn away 
in the night, and conducted this 
])arty to immolate them. But 
he did their guide injustice, for 
Mahmoud had not stirred from 
their side ; the Affghans had 
been attracted to the spot by 
seeing some sparks from the 
smouldering fire. 
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“ Had Chinga Zung been 
alone, so fearful was his arm in 
combat, and so great lii.s pre- 
sence of mind, that probably he 
would have cut his way through 
the circle of foes, and escaped 
in the darkness. But he 
now felt that resistance would 
chiprive his friends of even the 
remote possibility of meeting 
mercy, and therefore yichled 
himself a passive captive. 
The AfFghans clamorously 
]>i*eparcd to put the whole 
]).irty to death, hut AfahiHoud 
Jiang himscf/'in the midst^ arrested 
the uplifted weapon% and com- 
! menred a vehement expostulation 
I in his native tongue. lie im~ 

I plored his countrymen to spare 
I them for his /or, said he, 

I 'they gave me lij'e and tiiusted 
me.* 

' “Needless were it to dwell 
on the exciting scene that en- 
sued. Let it siiflice, that at 
length the leader of the onciny 
acceded to the fervent prayer 
of Mahmoud. He, however, 
wished Mahmoinl to leave them 
to their fate; but the guide 
nobly refused. 

“ So, the mortal foes of the 
English departed, yet not till 
they had, at Mahmoud’s en- 
treaty, given provisions sufli- 
cient to suj)port the fugitives 
! for several days. The moment 
his countrymen had disap- 
])eared, Mahmoud said, in the 
({iiiet, dignified manner which 
seemed natural to him : * Now, 
Englis’, has Mahmoud proved 
friend?’ 

“ The chieftain and the ser- 
geant made warm acknow- 


ledgments, and Mary Maitland 
laid her hand on the Aifghan’s 
arm and cried: ‘The God of 
both English and Aifghans will 
reward Mahmoud Khan for 
what he has done this night!’ 

“The Affghan bent his head 
with more than Eastern so- 
lemnity, and, pressing her at- 
tenuated hand, uttered the 
touching words: ‘Mahmoud’s 
heart is glad.’ 

“ What further hardships 
and hairbreadth escapes hcfel 
them in their perilous flight, 
must remain nnchronicled. 
Mahmoud guided them with 
extraordinary skill safely to 
Jelalabad, and there took his 
final leave. They felt like 
parting with an invalmiblc 
friend — which, indeed, their* 
enemy the Afighan had been.” 

Ion. I think any one can sec 
how charity enrerl that AlVghan. 

It was the charity of that old 
chief, who said that his life 
should he spared, that changed * 
him from an enemy to a, 
friend. 

IE. Yes. And when the old 
chief set him at liberty, he 
showed that he thought no evil of 
him. 

1j. And he thought no evil of 
him when he allowed him to 
sleep with the party, and gave 
him the chance of killing them 
all. 

P. And when the fierce re- 
vengeful Affghan saw this, he 
could not do evil to them — his 
revenge was, Bonicln)w or other, 
all gone ; it had been killed by 
Charity, 
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I THALAMIFLOKALS. 

Order 7. CiSTACEiE. 

(Cw^M2, or Hoik-rose Plants.') 

P. We will talk to-day of a 
favourite plant. I will mention 
it.s place lirst. Go to Spain, 
or the south of France, into 
Italy, and other countries in 
the soutli of Furope, and you 
williindit. Wherever the sum- 
mer is hot and dry, no mutter 
how cold the winter is, there it 
fiourishes. 

W. Docs it grow in the gar- 
dens ? 

P. Yes, and in other parts ; 

• particularly on dry banks and 
rocky places. The inhabitants 
find that it trails beautifully 
over the rocks where other 
plnnts could not get enough 
nourishment. Can you tell 
what plant 1 am talking about? 

L. No, we cannot tell from 
,its phice ; you must describe it. 
Will you talk about its parts? 

P. Yes, it is an evergreen 
bush ; and it will stand a very 
hard frost. The leaves and 
branches of some kinds are 
covered with a sticky substance. 
The flowers are very pretty; 
you might think them at'first 
sight to be single roses, or white 
poppies, for their petals are 
crumpled, but on examining 
one you would see that instead 
of having four petals, like a| 
poppy, it has five. And then 
you would observe that each 
])etal has a bright purple spot 
at its base. 

W. Oh, I know that flower 
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very well ! It is the Gmn-cistus ; 
we have one in the garden. 

P. Yes, here is one for yon 
to examine. Tell me bow you 
know that it is not a poppy? 

Ion. I v\in soon tell you, 
papa. In the lirst place it has 
five petals, as you fuid ju.st 
now, while the poppy has only 
four. Again, it has five sepals^ 
while the poppy has but two. 

P. True; there are live se- 
pals in the calyx, but you may 
observe that two are outside 
the others; the five are not 
arranged in one whorl. This 
difference in the number of 
sepals is the most certain dis- 
, tinction between the cistus 
plnnts and the poppies. 

L. Again, the sepals of the 
poppy fall off— they arc decidu- 
ous; these arc persistent. 

P. Secondly, the juice of the 
poppy is milky ; but it is not st) 
with the cistus. Thirdly, the 
seeds of the poppy have a large 
separate albumen ; those of the 
cistus a small albumen. And, 
fourthly, there is a great dif- 
ference in the foramen of the 
seeds of those plants. 

Ion, What is the foramen ? 

P. You must remember your 
lesson on the imperfect ovules 
of plants. They become per- 
^',Ct in the following manner: 
the granules of pollen from the 
anther pass down the stigma of 
the pistil into the ovary. "J'hcre 
these granules enter the open- 
ings in the ovules, and form 
the embryo. This opening in 
the ovule is called the foramen. 
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. I cannot stop to show you the 
difference m the foramen of a 
poppy seed, and that of the 
cistus. You may observe this 
yourself one day. 

But I said that, after all, you 
might mistake the Gum-cistus 
for a poppy. We have observed 
the dijf'ertnce between tltese 
two flowers; let us see why they 
are alike. 

L. in the first place, again, 
the Gum-cistus has large petals, 
which are sometimes rather 
crumpled. 

W. 1 have also been noticing 
its ovary. It is something like 
the poppy’s ; you see that it is 
a Ciipsule. It is divided into 
five cells, and in the middle of 
each there is a placenta, with 
the seeds sticking to it. 

P. True; but sometimes the 
capsules have ten cells ; others, 
again, may have only one cell, 
with parietal placenta:. 

Ion. Here is another reason 
why the cistus is like the poppy. 
Its flowers last a very short 
time. The buds usually open 
in the night, and after they have 
been exposed to the sun for a 
few hours they perish. 

P. That is generally the case, 
but sometimes, if the weather 
be dull, they will remain closed 
for several days, and then, if the 
sun do not shine, they jierish. 

L. Here is another reason 
why these flowers are alike. 
See Avhat a number of stamens 
the cistus has ; and so has the 
poppy. So we may say, fourthly, 
“They both have numerous 
stamens.” 

W. I wish, papa, that you 
would write down these distinc- 
tions. • 


P. Very well, I will. The 
Gum-cistus and the poppy have 
the following 
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The Gum-cistus 
hua 

Its petals largo 
and crumpled; 

It is very fugi- 
tiipe; 

Its ovary is a 
capsuldf w'itii 
parietal pla- 
centa) ; 

Op otherwise, 

It has numerous 
stamens. 


Tlie roppg has 

Its petals largo 
and crumpled; 

It is rather fugi- 
tive ; 

Its ovary is a 
capsule, with 
parietal pla- 
centa) ; 

It has numerous 
stamens. 


But the Cistus tribe may bo 
kiiovyii from the Poi»pies by 
the following 
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The Gum-cistus 
has 

Ti^e pm'manent 
sepals ; 

It has five pe- 
tals; 


Its juice is not 
milky ; 

Its seed has a 
small albu- 
men. 

The J or amen of 
the seed is si- 
tuated at the 
point. 


The Poppy has 

Two deciduous 
sepals ; 

it lias four pe- 
tals, or some 
multiple of 
four ; 

Itsjuice is milky; 

Its seed has a 
largo albu- 
men. 

The foramen of 
the seed is si- 
tuated at the 
end near the 
placenta. 


I have now told you of the 
place and parts of this tribe. 
Of its U5C5 I have little to say. 
You heard that it is used to 
ornament rocky places. One 
or two species (the cistus cretusy 
cistus labdaniferusy &c.) have 
very much of the “ sticky sub- 
stance ” whicli I spoke of. This 
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is a f;iiin-rcsin, called labdamtm. 
It was formerly used in medi- 
cine, because of its tonic pro- 
perties. It is wliat the doctors 
call a pood “ stomnehic.” 

W, There, apain, it is somc- 
tliinp like the l*oppy in its uses. 
The poppy orn.'i^nents the corn- 
fields, &c., and the poppy con- 
tains a sticky substance, called 
lautlamnn. 

P. Only the laudanum has a 
narcotic property, which is very 
diiTerent from the stomachic 
proj)crty of tlie Inhdannrn. In 
Candta, the lahdaniim is col- 
Icclod from these plants by 
means of a curious rake, which 
1 has leathern thonps instead of 
teeth ; this is drawn backwards 
and forwards over the plants. 
It is said that, once, the inhabi- 
tants collected it by means of 
poats. 'riiesc w'onld browse on 
the shrub, and return to the 
stable with tludr beards loaded 
with a fat substance. This the 
peasants used to pet off with 
a comb made on purpose. 

W. Are there many different 
j- sorts of cistus plants, papa? 


P. The order contains four . 
tribes. The Cistus trihCf which 
contains many varieties. There | 
are several kinds of the Heii- i 
anthemum, which form the second j 
tribe. The third and fourth 
tribes are less important. You : 
may now make a summary to i 
commit to memory. | 

Order 7. Tiif Ctsttts-pIiANTs. j 

{Parts.) five, persistent, j 

two outside the others, nnd some- I 
times wnntinsr. Petals, five, 
crumpled, very fiuritive, nnd hav- 
inp, penerally, n purple spot nt the 
base; colour, while, yellow, nnd 
pink. ^?Z«w/cw.^,nuruer()ns. Orary^ 
a capsule, with one. five, or ten 
valves, haviiiff pariefal i)ln(*enln3 ; 
the has one si vie, mul one 

stipum. The leaves nnd branches 
are covered with a viscid sub- 
stance. Pome varieties ])roduce I 
the pum LnMannm^ used ns a 
tonic and stomnehic. 

{Place ) It likes warm temper- , 
ate countries, but can stfind a 1 
severe winter. 

{Varieties) The Cist us, lleli- 
antJiemniiij t5’e. , 


I 

I YOUTHFUL EUnORS. I 

j Untutnutno, idle, wild, and youncr, 

' I lauphed nnd danee-l, 1 talked nnd sunp; 

I And proud of Iiealtli, of freedom vain, 

j Dreiinied not of sorrow, care, or pain : 

; Oh 1 tlien in those lipht hours of plee, i 

j 1 thoiipht tho world vns made for mo. 

1 Rut when tho hour of trial came, 

And sickness shook my feeble frame, 

Ami folly’s pay pursuits were o’er, 

And I coil’d sinp and dance no more. 

Oh! then 1 tlioupht how sad ’twould be 
Were only this world mode for me. 

jPlllNCEBB AMELIA. 
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In our lesson of last week I 
mentioned the celebrated battle 
of La Uoyue, You will remem- 
ber that it was foiifjht by the 
French, who wished to restore 
James. The defeat of the 
French at this battle was the 
last attempt made on that king’s 
luihalf, except some plots to 
assas-sinate King William. It 
ap])car.s that .lames had no 
knowledge of these. 

If you wish to understand 
why the French king took so 
much trouble to restore a mon- 
arch wdio had fled from his 
kingdom, you must again re- 
member that WiLi.iAM, as king 
(if Holland and Britain, was 
the chief support of the Pro- 
testanf reUyion in Europe. On 
the other hand, Louis KIV., as 
the king of France, w^as the 
great support of the Human 
Cutholic reliyion. 

These two kings were also 
personal cneinie.s and it is said 
that William’s chief motive for 
accej)ting the crow n Avas to en- 
gage England more deej)ly in 
the concerns of Europe. Jlis 
great object, during all his life, 
had been to humide France. 
Many of the English, however, 
had no such aiiiinositv against 
the French. These, therefore, 
considered the interest of the 
nation ns sacriticed to Wil- 
liam’s foreign connections. 
Tlicy complained that the con- 
tinental war fell most heavily 
on them, though they had the 
le.ast intere.st in its success. 
These complaints were hoard 


I by William with the most 
j phlegmatic indifference. lie 
I employed all his attention in 
i forming alliances w'ith foreign 
j kingdoms. By this means he 
, tried to secure the balance of 
\ power in Europe. 

At length these foreign war.s 
j led to a general discontent. The 
people complained justly that 
, their king did not attend to his 
' proper business. Th(\v aljso 
. comj>hiined that they had to 
pay \ cry deJirly for being thus 
neglected. The sunjs of money 
I which the king rcq«jired were 
' incrodil)lc. Not only did par- 
liament grant him enormous 
taxes, but they were obliged to 
borrow money in the name of 
the nation from private indi- 
viduals. The sums which they 
thii.s borroAved have never been 
repaid. They Avere tluA begin- 
ning of what is called the AVt- 
tionu! Debt. The nation, having j 
begun to borrow money, have 
continued the habit. Since 
William’s reign, England has 
engaged in many great Avars. 
These have cost more than the 
people could pay in taxes, ^’hns i 
the goA^ernment has continuctl j 
to borroAv more and more money j 
from private people, until the i 
“national debt” has njached the 
enormous sum of £800,0()0.()()0. 

The Avar with France, v. hich 
led to this debt, continued during 
the greater part of the king’s 
reign. It Avas not ended until 
the year 1697, Avhen a treaty 
was made at Byswich. In this 
treaty the interests of England 
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seemed to bo wholly neglected. | for its support. A great num- 
For all the bloodshed and the her of these soldiers were Wil- 
trcusurcs which hail been spent, liam*s countrymen, whom he 
the only equivalent received could depend upon to take his 
was, that Louis XIV. acknow- part in any quarrel, if he chose, 
ledged William as king of Eng- The parliament, however, con- 
land, instead of the banished sented that 7,000 English sol- 
King James. diers should be always kept in 

The little interest which Wil- pay for the support of the na- 
liam took in the government of tion. This was the first legal 
England was turned to good support of a a7'my. This 

account by the nation. As event, like the commencement 
William would not attend to of the national debt, is one of 
the business of his people, they the most remarkable in Wil- 
attended to it themselves, and liam’s reign, 
for their own advantage. When In the year 1701 a new war 
the king accepted tlie crown, he was declared against France, 
resolved to jirescrvc as much of Since the treaty of Ryswick, 
the “prerogative” as possible. James II. had died, leaving his 
lie even made use of his power young son behind him. Louis 
of refusing his assent to some bills XlV.,notwithstandiiighisngrcc- 
that had passed both houses^which ment at that treaty, proclaimed 
his predecessors had never done, this boy king of England, by 
Thus there were perpetual the title of Kino James tub 
bickerings, wliich were very Third, It might be expected 
harassing to William, who had that such an unjust step would 
so much else to do. At length irritate William. He therefore 
he became tired of the dispute, prepared for war, but was 
and allowe<l every restraint prevented from carrying it on 
upon his power, provided that by his death, 
he was supplied with money The death of William III. 
and men for humbling France, was accidental. On the 21st 
Thus this money at the same of February, 1702, in riding to 
time foundeil the national debt, Hampton Court from Kensing- 
and bought increased power for ton, his horse fell under him. 
the people. He was thrown with such vio- 

Wheii the war was ended, the lence that his collar-bone was 
king attempted to regain his fractured. His attendants con- 
control over the parliament, veyed liim to Hampton Court, 
The remainder of his reign was where the fracture was reduced; 
spent in fresh disputes for the and in the evening he returned 
ascendancy. In these conten- to Kensington in his coach, 
tions, although it was a time of The Jolting of the carriage dis- 
peacc, William attempted to united the fracture, and the 
keep up the great army which bones were again replaced by 
had been granted him during Bidloo, his physician. This, in 
the war; but the parliament a robust constitution, would 
knew better than to grant mo.icy have been a trifling misfortune; 
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but to him it was fatal. He 
was seized with a shivering, 
which terminated in a fever 
•and diarrha'a, that soon be- 
came dangerous and desperate. 
On Sunday, March 8, lie ex- 
pired, having lived 52 years, 
and reigned 13. 

It is said that William left 
behind him the character of a 
great politician, though he had 
never been popular. He was 
Isccoiinted a formidable general, 
thougii he had been seldom 
victorious. His deportment was 
grave, phlegmatic, and sullen ; 
nor did he ever show any tire 
but in the day of battle. 

Lesson 40. WILLIAM IIL 

Began to reign . . . 1C89 

Died 1702 

1. William, Pkincb op 
Orange, was the son-in law of 
James //., havimj married Mary^ 
the dmiyhter of that king, firing 
the principal defender of the Pro- 
testant religion in Europe, he was 
invited to England to reign in- 
stead of James, who had attempted 
to restore Popery ; on his (xrrival 
James abdicated. 

2. The alteration in the line of 
kings which was thus made is 
termed in histoiy “ The Revolu- 
tion." By this change the Pro- 
testant religion was Jirmly esta- 
blished in England, and much of 
the power of govenunent was 
transferred from the king to the 
parliament and the people. The 
liberties which the people gained 
were secured by an act of Par- 


liament called “ The BiU of 
Rights." 

3. The first part of William's 
reign was occupied in resisting 
the attempts which James 11., 
with the assistance of Louts XI V., 
tho Catholic king of France, made 
to recover the English a'own. The 
principal events in these wars 
were the Massacre ok Glencoe 
in Scotland, the Siege of Lon- 
donderry and the Ba'ITLE op 
THE Boyne in Ireland, and the 
Battle of la Hogue with the 
fleets of France. 

4. William, during the re-^ 
mainder of his reign, rvas occu- 
pied in a long war with France, 
It was, perlntps, earned on with a 
good intention ; but, when it was 
ended by the peace of Ryswick, 
it had only led to great bloodshed 
and the commencement of the 
National Debt. 

5. Although it vms one of the 
clauses in ^* The Bill of Rights" 
that there should be no standing 
army in time of peace without the 
consent of parliament, the parlia- 
ment rendered the standing army 
legal. 

3. The passing of the ov 

Bights, i/iaWar with France,' 
the commencement of the Na- 
tional Dkut, and the first legal 
support of the Standing Army 
nuiy be accounted as the four 
principal events of this reign. 

7. William died from the effect 
of an accident, while preparing 
for a new war with France, in 
the year 1702. He was in his 
fifty-second year, and hod reigned 
nearly 13 years. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

“ Mir DEAR Children, — Wye. The bank is steep, and I 
“ Guess where I am ! I am the woods grow down to the ! 
in a county which is bounded very water’s edge. The old i 
on the north by Brecknock- abbej^ is rather near to the ‘ 
shire and Iferefonlshirc, on the water; and from one particular : 
south by the Bristol Channel, point, the grand east window, 
on the west by Glamorgan- wholly covered with .shrubs, and *' 
.shire, and on the east by half mantled with ivy, rises ; 
Gloucestershire. I have tra- majestically above the trees, 
yelled a little way up the river One does not know which to ■ 
IKi/c, which I entered from the admircmost,thcsoiTowfullook- 
Bristol ('’hanncl — T have passed ingold abbey, the dark w(»od.s, , 
the ancient town of Chepstow, the fields, the hills in the back | 
and I am now ga/Ziiig on the ground, or the rcfiection in the i 
m:igni(icent ruins of an abbey, bright water which forms the 
When I liave visited the.se ruins forcgroiiinl. i 

I mean to go further up the “The most magnificent vio’w | 
river to the capital. Nay! if I of Tintcrn Ahhey, however, is | 
tell you the name of the capi- that of the interior. The ruins i 
tal, you will at once know the have been kcf)t in good order, ! 
county. and as the door was suddenly 1 

Come tell me where I am! opened by niy guide, the siglit ! 
Do you know the mime of that fille<l me with delight such as 1 j 
abbey? If you don’t, do you had never felt before. There , 
know the name of the county? was something so striking and j 
Supposing that you don’t know stately— even solemn — in the | 
even that, can you tell me on long regular rows of upright | 
which side of England is the pillars. They greeted the eye so 
county? rapidly one after another, andsi- 

** You say it is on the western lently stood so still in their pro- 
side? You arc right. And per jdace.s that they secmcil to i 
that the county is called Mon- speak with grave dignity of the i 
Moijrii.siiiRE ? You arc quite beauty of order. Then the two | 
right again. But the abbey? .«j)lendid arches which formerly ! 

No answer. Then I'll supported the tower of the ! 

tell you its name. It is called abbey — they, too, were inter- j 
Tintbhn Abbey. c.sting. Each arch sjiringing < 

“I question whether a dc- from the pillars on the north and 
scription of thi.s ruin will please .south .side seemed to connect 
you. It is a place rather to be the two rows, and to reminil 
seen than described. It is situ- one again of their uniformity, 
ated on the western bank f the Iv the far distance, beyond 
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these arches, were seen the 
splendid relics of the eastern 
window. 

“ Every part in this old rUin 
is a picture in itself. The light- 
ness and delicacy of the parts 
! are as pleasing as the grandeur 
of tlic whole. Even a piece of 
tlic old wall, with the different 
shades of grey ujion ir, orange, 
and brown, and dark purjdc 
tints — forincd a good “study” 

• for an artist. Its tints were 
often relieved by a stead} broad 
mass of ivy, Avliieh generally 
kept to one particiilar colour 
— ijvren. 

“ 15nt, as I said, this descrip- 
tion cannot give }ou any ‘ con- 
ception’ of th(i place. You 
cannot imnyhie it. I can only 
add, that it is (he finest ruin 1 
have yet seen in England. The 
only ruins to he compared to it 
arc KE’iLKV AniiKir, in liainp- 
shire, which I increl} mentioned 
when sjieaking of Southampton, 
i (iLASTONJiuiiv, in Soineiset- 
sliire, is very fine, but it cannot 
be compared to Tinlerii. 

“The county of Monmouth is 
i particularly noted for its ruined 
I castles and abbeys. When you 
I remember that it is a bonkr 
; county you may account for the 
, former buildings. The ])rin- 
cipal castles are those of Aber- 
gavenny, Cacrlow, Chepstow, 
Idangibby, IVIonmouth, New- 
port, Haglan, and Usk. 'J’here 
are several others. The prin- 
eipal abbeys are found almost 
in the same neighliuurhood as 
I the castles. 

“The towns of Monmouth- 
shire arc not remarkable. If 
you notice the map you will see 
that two rivers run para^el 


with each other through the 
county^ from north to south. 
These are the Wye and the 
U»h, 

“ The Wye is remarkable for 
the beautiful scenery on its 
banks. I 

“ The town of CiiisrsTow 
is situated on a hill near the 
mouth of the river. The scenery , 
in the ncighhoiirhood can hardly ; 
be surjiasscd in Britain. Tlic ' 
Castle is a very extensive one, I 
and the walls on one side are 
almost perpendicular with the 
cliff thnt overhangs tlie Wye. 
Large vessels can enter the i)ort 
of this town; they can sail as 
far us the bridge, which is a 
massive structure of iron. 

“ Ascend the Wye from Chep- 
stow', past Tintcrn, and you 
reach the town of Monmouth, 
the capital of tlic county. This 
town 18 not remarkable exce]»L 
for its nnti<inity. In the early 
times the ISaxons fortified it to 
prevent the incursions of the 
Welsh. Tliey also kept a gar- 
rison here to maintain their 
conquests bctw'ceii the Severn 
and the Wve. Kemains of it" 
former forlilications may still be I 
seen, such as pails of its w'alls, j 
one of its four gates, and traces ; 
of the moat on the side of the | 
town which was not i>rotccted 
by the river. ! 

“The other towns of note 
arc on the river LV/. They 
arennmed NiiAvroJiT, Usk, and 
Anuno vvj-nnv. 

“The soil of Monmouthshire 
is notremaikablc, except for its 
l»ictnresque scenery. In the 
western district there are beds 
of coo/, which are the beginning 
of the South Welsh coal-field, 
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ns it is cnllcd. Limestone is moutiishirb is one, of the smal(- 
nlso abundant, and is used in est of the Entfish counties. It 
the iron-sinoltiii" works. The is also one of the most iveslerh/, 
iron works of Monmouthshire for it is on the borders of Walesy 
arc very important. Indeed, to which country it formerly he- 
ill several of the nci<^hboitring lonyed. It is hounded on the 
districts of South Wales there north hy Jirechiochshirc and 
are most aucitMit iron-smeltin" Iferefordshire, on the south hy 
works, 'riie hmp lines of fur- • the Jiristol Channel^ on the west 


naces centre in Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, in Ghimorjfanshire ; in many 
places the business done is 
enormous. 

“ The onl}’- other information 
which 1 have to j^ivc you con- 
cerning Monmouthsliirc, is that 
It W'as formerly reckoned as a 
part of Wales, hut is now an 
Knglish county. In some of the 
mountainous parts many of the 
inhabitants still sjieak Welsh. 

“ I am, <lear eliildron, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ lluNUY Youxo.” 

MON MO UTTISniRE. 

(Size and Position.) — Mon- 


i hy Ghimoryanshire^ and on the 
cast hy hloucester shire. 

(Soil and Surface.) — The soil 
of the county is rtKiye.d and nioun- 
tainonSj and much like that of 
Wales; its principal minerals 
are coal^ limestone^ and iron. 
The ruins of ancient castles and 
abbeys on the surface of Mon- 
mouthshire are partwularly nu- 
merous. 

(Hi vers and Towns.)— 7'//e 
principal rivers aie the IPz/e, on 
which are Chkp.stow, the vdlaye 
of Tinteun, and the capital^ 
Monmouth ; and the Usk^ on 
which are Nbvvport, Usk, and 
Abekuavenmy. 


A GOOD DAYS WORK. 

How plc.'isant it i.s at tlio end of the day, 

No follies to havo to repent. 

Rut to look on the past and be able to say, 

That iny time has been properly spent ! 

When my duty I’ve done with patience and care, 
A nd been p^ood, and obliging, and kind ; 

I lie down on niy xullow and sleep calmly tlicre, 
With a happy and peaceable mind. 

Rut, instead of all this, if it must bo confest 
That 1 careless an. idle have been, 

I lie down, but in vain seek comfort or rest, 
I’m too much discontented within. 

Then as I dislike all the trouble I’ve had, 

In future I’ll try to prevent it, 

Yor I never am naughty without being sad, 
Nor good without being contented. 
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21st Week. ^ FRIDAY. Botany. | 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


TTTALAMIFLOHALS. 

Order 8 . The Violets. 

( VioUtcecE.') 

P. Eecjin a lesson on this 
ITesirtsease, Willie. It heloiiss 
to the 8th Order, which also 
contains many kinds of Violets. 

W, I will he;:in nith its pa? Is. 
The cahjr has live scpiils; the 
corolla \\i\s (i\ft petals, two are 
above the others, and are nearly 
iiprij'ht: they are of a diflercnt 
colour from the other three. 
There are five stamens. 

Ion. I can examine the pis- 
til; it is a simple pistil, with 
only one style, and one stigma. 
The stij^ma is covered with a 
kind of hood. Let us notice 
the ovary. 

L. I have here a ripe ovary, 
Ion. Y'ou see it is surrounded 
hy the dried calyx. The ovary 
is this roiirnl shininj? case. 

Jon. Open it, Lucy. Let us 
sec what is inside. 



The Bccdvesscl of the Hcartsriuo. 


W. Here is one opened; it 
has split of its own accord. 
Yon see that it is divided into 
three valves. 

/^ Ami each of these valves 
has in the middle a parietal 
plaanita. 'J’he loaves of these 
plants are w'orth noticin", as 
well as the flowers; each has a ; 
pair of large stipules at its ■ 
base. ! 

Z. What is the use of this , 
tribe, pa])a? * ] 

P. ]^lany of the violets arc 
useful bo(“ansc of their fra- 
grance. 'I'hc root is used in 
medicine as an emelir ; that is, 
it produces sickness. It is 
therefore similar to Ipecacu- 
anha, and is often used in its 
stead. 

P. You may now make a 
sliort lesson on the order. 

Ordci* 8. Tub Violets. 

{Parts.) Sepals (i; J*efals Hy 
unequal in size and slinpo ; Sfn- r. 
meust). Ovar//, with throe vnlvos, 
each having in:i))y seeds joined to 
a parietal placenta. Pistil with 
single style and stiginn, the latter i 
hood - shaped. I^caveSj simple, ' l 
with large stipules. i 

( Uses.) The jlowers afford a | 
sweet scent. Tlie roots are often 
used, instead of ipecacuanha, ns 
an emetic. 

( Varieties.) Dog Violet, Sweet 
Violet, ilcarlscase, &c. 


I MUST act towards others, just 
As I’d have them act towards me ; 
Mildly — kindly — full of trust, 

With good W'iU and sympathy. 
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FRANCE, &c. 


P. Wb will not bcffin a new 
lesson to-day. I wish you to 
commit to memory your lesson 
on Fkance, and to recapituhite 
your lessons on that country 
and Switzerland. 

FRANCE, 

( Situation. ) — F ranoe is 
siliifited between Spain and 
Holla nd. 

(Rivers.) — The pHncipal 
rlrers are. the Seine, the Rhone, 
the Garonne, and the Loire. 

(Soil an<l Products.) — The 
climate of France, in the south, 
is warm like that of Italy ; in 
the north it resembles that of\ 
England. The products are 
corn, wine, mulberries, silk, 
olives, c5|V*. The minerals are 
not remarkable ; coal is scarce, 
and h'on is therefore dear. Salt 
is 2 ^cocnred fiom the lagoons. 
The sheep and cattle of France 
are more imjyortant than the 
horses ; the quantity of eggs and 
poultry produced is still more 
remarkable. 

( People. ) — The French nation 
_ consisted originally of Gauls — 
it now also contains various 
tribes, of British, German, 
Spanish and Italian origin. 

n’owns and Manufacture.s.) 
— The C(fpital is Paris, uith 
manufactures of white sugar, 
silk, tapestry, china, jewellery, \ 
time-pieces, bronzes, and other j 
ornaments. Roukn is noted] 
tor its cotton goods, and Lyons | 
for its silk. 'The other import- | 
ant towns are Roiiukaux, 
St U ASU U H 0,ToULO U HE, N AN ES, 
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and the ports Madseilleh, 
Toulon, Brest, Havre, 
D[e.pfe, Bouloume, and 
Calais. 

iiEr- apitulation. 

1. I know a country where 
giant glaciers descend from the 
mountains into the valleys. 
What is its name ? 

2. Tell me four ciinses for 
the descent of the glaciers? 

3. Why do the peasants build 
their cottages under ledges in 
the rocks? 

4. Name the three principal 
mountains of that country? 

6 The four principal ri\ers?' 

6. The seven j)rincii>al lakes? 

7. The tw«) principal cities? 

8. The cantons \\liich arc 
niinous for tlieir cotton-prints 
and si Ik- man 111 act II res ? 

9. W'hicli city has manufac- 
tures of watches, musical- boxes, 
and jewellery ? 

10. Tell me something of the 
language, religion, and govern- 
ment of the Swiss? 

11. What course of life is 
adoj)ted by many of the Swiss, 
living in the agricultural and 
inountaiuoiis parts? 

12. Into bow many cantons 
is the country diviiled? 

13. By what country was 
Swilzcrlaml enslaved, when the 
war of independence was begun 
by William 'Fell? 

When you can answer these 
(piestii>ns, 1 will make you 
some more on the geogrnpliy 

of France. 

« 
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22nd Week. UONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CHARITY. 

“ Charily vauuteth not itself'* 

I DARE Bay you don’t know an old-fashioned, thick, blue 
the road by which Tom used to pinafore eovLued his body from 
go to school. It was a country his shoulders down to his knees, 
road, lor Toni lived in the He had not any white colltir; 
country, about three miles from his c<i]> was circular, with a 
the county town. peak to it, and wa.s made of 

There was one part of the .seal -skin. If you Inul de- 
rond wliere a tall lioiLse stood, .sccmled from his cap to his 
on the lefl-haml side; there boots, you would have noticed 
, were white posts in front of the that they were hob-nailcd — 
house, out. side the gravel walk, regular boot", just the 

and there W'as a plot of gra.ss sort of thing for that roail ; for 
between the po.sts and the road, in the winter time -especially 
I should like to tell you down Datnphuist lTo!h>w---it 
about the .saw'-inills that were was awfully inmidy ! 1 may 

clo.se by, on the opposite side, add respecting this boy, that he 
and the long trunks oi —poplar was marked w ith smail'])ox, 
trees I think they were — some that he had red Jiair, and was 
very large trees— that used to decidedly ugly in the lace. Yet 
lie by the side of the road, near he was a very regular and "tcady 
the saw-mill; and of the very fellow; and every morning, at 
little pond that there was near twenty minutes past eight cx-^ 
those trunk.s where three ducks actly, even when it poured with 
u.sed to swim — we used to drive rain, you might Imvc seen him, 
away the drake, and feed the with a bag over his slioulder, 
other two, very often ; but the trudging past the great house, 
history of those ducks and of past the saw-mill.s, pa>t cvery- 
those places has nothing to do thing else that was by the side 
with our Ic.sson. of the road, onward and on- 

One morning three boys were ward, to school. Finally, I may 
walking in the part of the road tell you his name; he was 
that I have mentioned. One called John Snub, and he was 
boy w'ore corduroy trowsers. I the son of the shoemaker who 
don’t know what sort 'of a coat always mended Toni’s shoe.s. 
and waistcoat he had, because L. But who was Tow. papa? 
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1\ Tom was onc of the other 
bojs wlioiii you iniglit have 
seen on that country road ut 
twenty minutes past eight. Tom 
3Jar tiny (lie was tiie son of a 
Thomas Mariingale, Esq., a 
gentleman and a “Justice of the 
Peace.” 

L. That means a magistrate, 
I suppose? 

T. Yes. I am not going to 
dcsciibe Tom, nor the third 
boy, wlio was his yuiinger bro- 
ther. I will only tell you his 
thoughts. When he overtook 
John ^Snnl}, he thought lo him- 
self, “There’s that boy again! 
We will pa.sK him on the other 
side of the grass-jdot ; then we 
need not notice him. last us 
run,” he said to his brother, 
“and get on before him. It 
will be an unpleasant thing to 
have that fellow for company 
every morning I” 

When they had passed the 
“fellow,” Tom said to his bro- 
ther, “J hope that that boy 
doc.sii’t go tins w'ay to school 
eveiy day. i)o you know who 
he is?” 

“No. Who is he?” 

“lie is the .shoemaker’s boy. 
He brings home our shoes 
sometimes. 1 think he go^s to 
the Naiional SSehool, in the 
town Of course, it wouldn’t 
be re.'‘pee table, when we are 
Guivuhni-nt'hiful boys, to talk 
to a boy from the National 
School, lint, look here! How 
shall we get past?” 

*^IJ(illno! >h-sh-t>h!” said Tom. 
“Get out of the way!” 

“ 'J’hey won’t move,” said 
his brother. “ Can’t wc get 
through the hedge? 1 don’t 
like the front one, with a 
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crumpled horn. She looks 
* vicious.’” 

“I think we had better go 
back,*’ said Tom, *• for we can’t 
pass, tlie lane is so narrow!” 
But just at this moment they 
heard some steps, and, looking 
back, behold, another cow was 
behind them! 

“What »hall we do?” said 
Tom again. “ We had better 
get into the ditch.” 

“Wait a minute,” said a voice 
from the other side of the hedge; 
and, looking up, they saw John 
Snub, with his round seal skin 
cap in his hand. 

“I’ll drive her hack,” said 
John. “You keep .still. I saw 
her come out of the field gate.” 
And with that he thiew his 
great cap at the cow behind 
them; at which, being quite* 
“horror-struck,” she turned into 
the field again. 

“ Now, then,” said John, get- 
ting into the lane, “ we’ll 
soon make t’othei .s goo ! Y uoy ! 
Whoo-oo-op ! Yn - oy - oy - oy 
there I Coo- up, coo-np, eup, enp, 
gee! Go on, will yer?” Then 
curling np his tongue, and 
making a strange noise between 
hi.s tongue and teeth (i\hich 
the printer could'nt print if he 
tried ever so), John to.'^sed Jiis 
bug up in the air, and whirled 
it round and round, and took 
two or three steps forward. 

These steps ended the con- 
tc8t% the cows heard John’s 
reniarks — they considered the 
matter — they looked very glum 
and diseontented ; they also 
stared vacantly into the air, as 
if they inwardly felt that a re- 
treat was not “ quite the thing,” 
but^ they didn’t soy anything ; 
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they silently turned round, and 
walked slowly before the boys. 

By this time Tom Martin- 
gale and his brother had quite 
iorgotten their resolution not 
to speak to John Snub. They 
couldn’t help thanking him; 
and then they felt bound to 
inaice a few other civil remarks. 

When the tw'o brothers re- 
turned home they mentioned 
their adventure to their pupa. 

“ Do you think,” said Tom, 
“ that we ought to have talked 
to John Snub?— because he is 
not respectable.” 

“You can’t teH,” said their 
papa, “ whether he is respect- 
able or not, until you httva 
talked with him. lie is cer- 
tainly poor; and very often it 
may not be well for you to make 
a poor hoy your companion.’* 

“ Why not?” said Tom. 

“Because,” said his papa, 
“ many poor boys have not had 
the opportunity of learninggood 
DLinners that you have. If this 
poor boy is rude, and you have 
not sense enough to teach him 
better habits, he will certainly j 
make you like himself. But if 
he is not a rude boy, you may 
walk with him and try and do 
him good.” 

“ Very well, ’’said Tom, “only 
I think we ought to let him feel 
that there is a difference.” 

“ What difference?” 

“ I don’t like to say what 
exactly, but we belong to aric4 
family. And then it is a charity 
of ns, who are Graminui -sehool 
boys, to try and teach him 
good manners. They don’t 
learn manners at the National 
School.” * 


“ All, I am sorry to hear you 
say that,” said his papa. ‘ ‘ You 
show that you have not much 
cliari^ in you by talking about 
it. Why do you want to 
make him feel that you have 
charity? Hid this boy want to 
make you feel that he had been 
kind to you when he drove the 
cows away ?” 

“ No ! he didn’t seem to 
think anything about that, he 
was so delighted at what he 
had done.” 

“ Then I hope you will feel 
delight, instead of boasting, 
should you be of service to 
him. If )oa will look in God’s 
word, yon may read thnt ho 
who hath true churi^y does 
not boast of Ids deeds; it is 
said that * Charity vaunteth 
not itSflf* 

“ Let me tell you something 
more. Even if riches could be 
w'orth boasting about, you are 
foolish to I’cel pixmd of the 
riches of your father. Or if 
you had great wisdom, you 
might not bou.st ; for all wisdom 
is given you by your Father in ‘ 
Ileaven. 

“ When Jesus Christ lived in 
this world he did good to any 
poor man that he met witll. 
Jesus had unbounded wisdom, 
yet he never boasted of what 
he gave away. Jesus had the 
true eh.arity which vaunteth not 
itself, for it was natural to him 
to go about doing good. 

“Now, you may copy Jesus 
every morning. Never once 
think again that you are richer 
than John Snub; but ns you 
go to school, I hope you will 
teel glad to do him all the 
good you can.” i 
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The Tound-lcafcd 8«n-dew plant. The Venus'a Fly-trap, 

(Brosera rotxmdtfolta.) (Ihonaa ilusctfntla J 

P. Yes, they arc both re-| W. Which, I suppose, look 
markable. What is the shape like ilew. 
of the leaves in this Snn-dew ^ P, Yes, when the sun shines 
plant? I upon them ; hut the real dew 

W. They are nearly round, i.s only seen early in the morn- 
t or we may call them orhicuhir, ing. When the sun shines this 
Ion, But the most curious dew di.sappears, but these drops 
thin^r about thc.se leaves is the of viscid juice continue. They 
number of long red hairs on become most abundant when 
them; each hair has a little the sun is at its Inghe.st. 
nob at the end of it, like a pin’s | Ion. 1 suppose that is why it 
head. | is called the snn-ikw ]dnnt. 

P. Don’t say “ nob.** If you! P, Yes, that is the reason of 
look at those little nobs, as you its name. You may also notice 
call them, you will see that | that its leaves grow close to the 
they arc drop.s of a viscid yMtice, . ground; therefore, we say that 
which has an acrid taste. The! Jiey are “depre.s.scd.” They 
hairs themselves consist of arc also arranged in a circle. 

' glands. Thus we say that the L, What sort of flowers have 
havee are orbicular^ and covered they ? 

with long^ bright red glandular P, The flowers grow on 
haire^ containing on their points flower-stalks, which are radical, 
drops of viscid juice. that is, they spring up from the 
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root ; they are white, and in 
racemes. I have not brought 
you any, for they are the least 
striking part of the plant ; the 
leaf is the most conspicuous 
part. The plants grow in bogs, 
on small hillocks, just raised 
above the water. There they 
have a beautiful sparkling ap- 
pearance. 

Ion. Now, will you tell us 
what the second curious-looking 
plant is? 

P. Yes, this is another of 
the safne order. It is one of 
the Diouasu tribe.* The Eng- 
lish name of this plant is the 
“Venus’s fly trap.” I have 
spoken about it in one of our 
former lessons. 

L. Yes, you said that it does 
not flourish if it has not flies or 
other animal food to nourish it. 

P. By observing it you may 
now see how it procures its 
food. I should tell you first, 
that tlie sticky hairs of the 
Drosera apj)ear to retain small 
insects. When any victim 
comes within their reach, the 
hairs slowly curve round, and 
entrap it. These hairs, how- 
ever, are not strong enough to 
catch flics, like the leaves of 
the Venus’s Fly-trap, 

Nowjlct us look at the DiomBa 
(see cut). The parts which 
you might take to be the leaves 
are the leni'-sta/lcs, or petioles; 
these, you see, are flattened ami 
widened, even more than the 
true leaves. I believe they 
perform the functions of leaves. 


* Dionma is one of the names of 
Venus. Droseraj the name of the 
former plant, is derived from the 
Greek word droseroa^ dowy« 


The leaves arc the parts at the 
ends of the leaf-stalks, which 
you see fringed with a long row 
of spines. If you notice one of 
these leaves (a), }ou will see 
that each half has three thorns 
upon it. Directly one of these 
is touched by a fly, the two 
sides close together. They thus 
fiirni a perfect trap, for when 
they are folded up, the spines 
at the edges so cross each other 
that they completely prevent 
the insect from escaping. The 
more the poor captive struggles, 
the more closely they seem to 
press upon it. 

Ion. They arc, really, very 
singular leaves ; but you have 
not drawn the flower of this 
plant. 

P. No, the flower of this 
plant, like the Drosera, is the 
least striking part. You may 
now make a summary of the 
order. 

L. Here are the notes which 
I have made, papa. Will you 
hear if they will do? 

Orders. Sdn-disw Plants. • 

{Parts.) These plants are chiefly 
remarkable for their loaves, which 
are covered with long, bright red, 
glandular hairs, having at their 
ends small drojis of a clear viscid 
fluid. This substance having a 
sweet taste, attracts small insects, 
and retains them. These leaves 
are also orbicular and “ depressed.” 
They are so arranged that they form 
a circle. This circle is soinetimes 
rather convex ; thus the bright red 
patch has a sparkling appearance. 

{Place.) The Sun -dews are 
found in fens, and morasses; 
growing on small hillocks above 
the water. They do not flourish if 
transplanted to other soils. 
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ANNE. 

William ITT. was succeeded by I men pedlars the Dutch, thej 
the second daughter of the late I should one day repent their 
Janies II., the princess Anne, I presumption in declaring war 
who had married George prince , against one whose power they 
of Denmark. . She ascended the ; had felt and dreaded. By these 
throne in the 38th year of her | threats, however, the allies were 
age. ino way inllu*»nced. Marlho- 

William had died at the eve trough was appointed general 
of a war with France. The | of the British forces, and by the 
present queen was now urged > Dutch he was chosen gcneralis- 
by opposite councils — a part of j siino of the allied army. His 
her ministry being inclined to! after conduct showed that no 
war'and another to peace. At j better person could possibly 
the head of the war party was have been chosen. In the year 
the Duke of Marlborough^ since 1702 he began a contest with 
so much renowned for his vie- the French, which was carried 
tories over the French. The on in Flanders and Germany 
war was opposed by the Tory for ten years. This war raised 
party. Aller both parties had his fame as a soldier above that 
given the reasons for their of any British general before 
opinions, that of Marlborough him. 

preponderated, and war was It would take too long a 
proclaimed accordingly. This time to ilescribe to you the 
declaration of war was seconded [great battles fought by Marl- 
by similar declarations by the borough in this war of the 
Dutch and Germans, all on the English, German, and Dutch, 
.same day. against the French. The first 

The power of Louis XIV. deviation that this general made 
had been greatly circumscribed from the usual practices of the 
by William, and he expected army was to advance thn subal- 
. on the death of the latter to tern officers of merit Ilcgard- 
entcr on a new field of con- less of seiiioritv, wherever he 
quest and fame. At the news found abilities he was sure to 
of William’s death, therefore, promote them. Thus he had 
he could not suppress his rap- all the upper ranks of com- 
turer the people of I’aris tc»- manders rather remarkable for 
titled their joy in the most . their skill and talents than for 
public manner. At seeing, ■ i.ieir age and experience, 
therefore, such a combination! In his first campaign, in 
against him, the French mo- 17<)2, Marlborough found him- 
narch was filled with indigna- self at the head of 00,000 
tion; but bis resentment fell men, who had been h»ng dis- 
chiefly on the Dutch. He de- ciplined by the best officers of 
dared that, as for those gentle- the age. With this army he 
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defeated the French under the 
Duke of Bnrjriindy and Mar- 
shal BoiifHers, and took tiie city 
of Liege, in which was found 
an immense sum of money and 
avast number of prisoners. 

In 1703, Marlboroufiih opened 
the campaign with the siege of 
Bonn, the residence of the 
Elector of Cologne. He also 
took lIiJV and LiMnouRG,and 
secured Liege and Cologne 
from the enemy. 

In the campaign of 1704, the 
Duke of Marl 1)0 rough was op- 
posed by tlie PVench command- 
ers the MaiNlial do Villeroy and 
Marshal Tallard. The latter 
was joined by the Duke of 
Bavaria, and their two armies 
amounted to 00,000 men. 
Marlborough met these re- 
nowned generals with an army 
of 02,000 men, and defeated 
them in the terrible battle of 
Blenheim. By this victory 
the allies gaine<l possession of 
a country of 100 leagues. The 
natiem rewjirdcd Marlborough 
by giving him a large estate. 
They also erected for him a 
magnificent mansion, which 
was called “ Blenheim House.” 

In 170G, Marlborough de- 
feated Marshal Villeroy, at 
Hamilliks; and the whole 
country of Brabant fell into his 
power. 

Ill 1708, the victory of Oude- 
NAROE threw almost the whole 
of Flanders, into the hands of 
the allies. The following year 
was remarkable for the bloody 
battle of Mali’Laqijet, and the 
surrender of the town of Mons. 

Marlborough’s last campaign, 
in 1711, opened a passage into 
the heart of France. , The 


French troops were now dis- 
pirited, and the city of Paris 
was in confusion. The King 
of France was so humbled that 
he even excited the compassion 
of his enemies. IIj ntreated 
for peace, hut in vain. Marl- 
borough carried all before him, 
and threatened to enter the 
capital itself. 

There is little doubt, that 
had Marlborough been allowed 
to carry on the war he would 
have conquered France; but ho 
was at length stop])ed by his 
enemies at liome. 

The English nation at fhis 
time was rlivided into two par- 
ties. Those who ailvocnted 
the freedom of the people were 
called ir/nV/s, while those who 
wished to exalt the power of 
the Church and of the Oown 
were called Torm. The wur 
with Fni nee had been begun by* 
the advice of the HVoV/S 
during the greater part of the 
war tile kingdom had been go- 
vcrncil by that party. But at 
the very time wlicii Marlbo- 
rough was entering France, the • 
Tories were gaining jiower in 
England. They saw too well 
that the war was ruinous to 
the nation, who were now fip- 
pressed by the heaviest taxes 
without gainingany advantages. 
They, therefore, stirred uf) the 
discontent of the people, until 
the Queen was persuadod to 
dismiss her Whig ministers, 
and chose in their stead the 
leaders of the Tories. One of 
these leaders, named Harley, 
w^as then made Karl of Ojrfordy 
and the other, named St. John, 
was made Lord Bnlinffhroke. 

As soon as Bolingbroke and 
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Oxford governed tlic nation, lyfarlborough had long been 
Marlborough was recalled from the Queen’s favourite, but hav- 
his victories, and disgraced. It ing disgusted her Majesty by 
is said of this general, that from her haughty temper, she also 
the beginning of the war, which was dismissed, 
had now continued nine years. The new ministry soon rc- 
he had perpetually advanced, solved on peace. After very 
and never retreated before his long negotiations between the 
enemies, nor lost an advantage kingdoms of France, Spain, 
ho had obtained over them. Germany, TTolland, and Eng- 
He most frequently gained the land, the fanio'is treaty of 
enemy’s posts without fighting, Utrecht was concluded in the 
but where he was obliged to year 1713. The articles of this 
attack, no fortifications were treaty which related to the 
able to resist him. He had English, were that Louis XIV. 
never besieged a city which he .should resign Newfoundland, 
did*'not take, nor engaged in a Hudson’s Bay, and Nova Sco- 
battle in which he did not tia. England also gained the 
come otV victorious. Thus the strong town of Guihaltak, 
allies had reduced under their which had been taken in the 
command Spanish Guelderland, war by Sir George Kooke. This 
Limhonrg, Hrahant, Flanders, po.sses.sion has .since proved a 
and llainault. Tlicy were mas- mo.st important one, but at that 
tors of the Scarpe, and by the time the nation valued it solit- 
caplure of Bonc.hain had opened tie that they did not think that 
a way into the heart of France, Sir George deserved any thanks 
so that anotlier campaign might for his .services; indeed, he was 
have made them masters of soon after displaced from his 
Paris. command. 

The Tori(fl?, on Marlbo- The English were, on the 
.rough’s leturri, accused him of! whole, great losers by this war. 
amas.sing an enormous private I The battles of Bleniikim, 
fortune, atid said that he had Rvmilies, Oudenakut, and 
received a bribe of £6,000 a Malclaouet were “ great vic- 
. year I'rom a Jew who h.ad con- tones,” hut they were worse 
tracted to supply the army with | than useless to the nation. Al- 
brea<l. On this ground, he was | though victorious on land, they 
dismissed from all his former • met with much bad success 
employments. The Duchess of | and severe losses at sea. 

Bowk the sultry niC of dny 

The burning wheels have urged their way, 

And eve along tbo western skies 
t^preiids her interiningling dves. 
laivvn the deep, the miry lane. 

Creek iiig comes the empty wain, 

And dii\er on the shaft-horse sits, 

Whistlii'g now and then })y fits. 
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“ My dear Children, — 

“ I have paddle<l up the Wye, 
out of Muuniouthshire into 
Herefordshire. I am stop* 
ping, now, at the town of Ross. 

“Yesterday I rode a few miles 
out of the town on the box 
of tlie stage coach; for, I 
thought to myself, ‘ I will talk 
with the coachman, and get 
some fresh air.* 

“ ‘There, sir,* said the coach- 
man, pulling up his horses as 
we were passing througli the 
town, ‘ that is the house where 
the Man of Ross lived.* 

“At these words, all the out- 
side passengers turned them- 
selves round, and those who 
were inside put their heads out 
of the window. 

“ Of course, dear children, you 
have heard of the man of Ross. 
Tliat is, if you go to aboarding- 
scliool where the pupils say ‘re- 
citations.’ There, tlie account 
of him written by Pope is ns 
familiar as ‘ My name is Nor- 
vall’ Ah! the recollection of 
those dear old lines is so plea- 
sant, that I must send you a 
part of them. Hear once more 
what Pope says of this man ; — 

“‘WIio hung with woods yon 
mouritHin’s sultry brow? 

From the dry rock who bade the 
waters Ilow ? 

» » » • • 

Whoso causeway parts the vale 
with shady rows? 

Whose seats the weary traveller 
repose ? • 


Who taught that heaven-directed 
spire to rise ? 

The Man of lloss, each lisping babe 
replies ! 

llchold the market-place with poor 
o’erspread I 

Tlie Man of Itoss divides the weekly 
brcail ; 

lie feeds yon alms-house, neat, but 
void of state, 

Where age and want sit smiling at 
the gate ; 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic'd 
orphans blest ; 

The young who labour, and the 
old who rest. 

Is any sick? the Man of Ross re- 
lieves, 

Prescril)cs, attends, the medicine 
makes and gives. 

Is there u variance? enter but his 
d<Mir, 

Hulk’d are the courts, and contest 
is no mure. 

I » » « » « 

Of debts and taxes, wife and chil- 
<lren clear, 

This man [iosses}el Rve hundred 
])ouiids u year. 

Blush, grandeur, blush I proud 
courts, withdraw your blaze I 
Ye little stars I hide your dimi- 
nish’d rays.’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! he was one of the 
right sort, sir! ho was,’ said 
the coachman. ‘ My grand- 
mother knew him well ; many 
a kind turn he did her. It is 
wonderful how iiiiich good he 
managed to do with his live 
hundred a year. His name, 
sir, was John Kifrie* 

“‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I saw his 
monument in the church.* 
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“ * Oh, YOU have been to see 
the church, sir? How did you 
like the view from the church- 
yard?* 

** ‘It is very fine,* I said. 

“ ‘ And ril show you some- 
thing better, directly, sir. Just 
wait till we get a little lower 
down this hill, and turn round.* 

“After we had partly descend- 
ed the hill, we came suddenly 
upon a most splendid view. 
We saw lying before ns a large 
open panorama, in which the 
river Wye, fields, cattle, woods, 
and hills were intermixed in a 
strangely picturesque manner, 
but 1 am not going to describe 
it. 

“ * The railways, it seems, 
don’t interfere with you much, 
at present?’ 1 said. 

“‘No, sir, it will be some 
time before they touch t*s, I 
should think. This county, 
and Monmouthshire, are too 
much like Wales for any rail 
to answer well; it’s all “up 
and down.” I’d like to see a 
Aingin take this ’ere hill — she 
wouldn’t comedown more than 
once, I expect. Sec what fine 
open, hilly country it is, sir.’ 

‘“And I should think it is 
very henllhif* 1 added. 

“ ‘ Yes, that’s true, sir, cer- 
tainly. The people here live a 
long time; I could tell you two 
things to show you how long- 
lived they are. The first is the 
anecdote* about king James the 
First ; have you ever heard it?' 

“ ‘ No,’ I replied. 

“‘Well, sir, it is said that 
when the king was in this 
county, Colonel Hoskins gave 
him an entertainment of a inor- 
rice dance; this was execuied 
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by ten old men and women 
whose ages were, together, 
more than 1,000 years. Very 
old boys and girls for a dance, 
sir, eh ? 

“‘Then, secondly, sir, we 
came off very well in the cho- 
lera time. When the great 
cholera was all over the king- 
dom, it reached this county and 
Devonshire just at harvest 
time, when the people drink a 
great deal of cider. Yet, sir, 
for all tliat, there were scarcely 
any deaths in Devonshire, and 
no one. died of cholera in Here- 
fordshire.* 

‘“And these are hoth cider 
counties,’ I said; ‘perhaps this 
was owing to the eider. Do 
you consider it a healthy 
drink?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, I do, for I have 
drunk a good deal of cider in 
I my time.’ 

“ ‘ Have you ever seen any 
cider-making?’ 

“‘Bless yon, sir, yes! and have 
helped to inuke it. I will tell 
you how it is done. About the 
end of November the apples 
are knocked of the trees with 
long poles; this work is called 
poulting. We always used to 
p/cAour apples, and so do many 
other people; it costs a little 
more money hut it is more 
economical for all that.’ 

“‘Why?’ 

“‘Because, in poulting, so 
much of theyoung bearing wood 
is spoiled.’ 

“‘The first thing after the 
apples are picked, is to collect 
them into heaps, and let them 
remain for a month, until they 
are mellow. 

Secondly, they are taken to 
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the mill; here they are put in- 
to the chase and smashed/ 

“ ‘ What is the chase?* 

“ ‘ That is a large circular 
stone trough. In this we smash 
them, with a very heavy stone 
. called the runner; it is turned 
round by one or two horses. 
Ill time, ^r, the runner reduces 
the apples and their rind and 
core into a smooth pulp, which 
we call must ; the must is not 
*fine enough until itslips through 
the fingers without any lumps. 
We know by the white spots in 
it whether the pips h.ive been 
broken or not. When the 
must is quite ready, wo take it 
to the press. A pailful or two 
is poured upon a square horse- 
haircloth, with the edges turned 
Ilf) ; when this cloth is full, we 
plAce another on it, and fill that 
also ; then we put on a third 
cloth, anil fill it; sometimes we 
fill a dozen cloths, one on top 
of another. Then we cover the 
sides of the press with a w'ooden 
frame, and we screw it down at 
the top, until all the brown juice 
is squeezed out. 

‘“Sometimes, when apples 
are scarce, we mix the dry must 
with water again, and squeeze 
out a second juice. We call 
this juice water-cider, just as 
you call your weak beer, table- 
beer. Water-cider isn’t good, 
sir; it is like weak tea made 
from water poured a second 
time on the tea leaves.* 

“ * What do yon do with the 
good juice that is squeezed 
from the must?’ 

“ We place it in casks, where 
there is a current of air. In 


about three or four days the 
liquor ferments; then wc strain 
off the bghter from the heavier 
parts, through linen bags; it is 
then clear bright cider. You 
must be very careful, to ferment 
cider properly. Yon may make 
it too thick, or too weak, or 
too sour, and harsh, and thin ; 
it all depends upon the fer- 
menting. 

“ ‘ The labourers here, sir, 
drink ivondcrfnl quantities of 
eider. The masters j)ay them 
part of their wages in cider. 
Indeed, they always allow them 
three quarts a day, hut in 
harvest-time some of them 
drink ten or even twelce quarts. 
They don’t like it sweet ; if you 
were to taste it, you would think 
it was vinegar.* 

“ * And yet,* I said, ‘ they did 
not catch the cholera. I sup- 
pose that you call Hereford- 
shire the principal cider 
county?* 

“ Yes, sir, I think we make 
more hero than they do in I)e- 
von.shire. -lust look for yourself^ 
sir ; you have noticed theapjdes 
by the side of the road. Jlid 
you ever see such a rosy crop us 
that in Devonshire?’ 

“ I must certainly confessthe 
orchards of Herefordshire Avero 
crammed AA'ith apples. Tor a very 
long distance there were large 
orchards which sparkled with 
fruit, on both sides of the 
road. How far they extended I 
cannot say, for when avc stojiped 
to change horses, I alighted and 
returned to Ross. Here I re- 
main, your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Yohno.** 
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P. Here is the present tense i broken. Tell me whether this 
of the verb “ To be:” expression is correct: “Your 


I am We are 

Thou art You are 

He is They arc. 

Suppose I make a few changes 
in this verb. 

I are We am 

Thou are You art 

He are They is. 

W, Tliat is all wrong. — 
When you say I are, you join 
a siuguliir pronoun to a plural 
verb; and when you say We atn, 
you join a j)lural pronoun to a 
singular verb. You have done 
the same with the other “ per- 
sons” of the verb. 

P, Tims you see that it is 
necessary for the verb to be of 
the same number as its noiniiia- 
tive case. We say that it niu.st 
“agree” with its iioiniiiative in 
number. 

Suppose we change the person 
of the verb — 1 is — Thou am — 
He art. 

W. That still sounds badly. 
You lijive joined the verb is 
wJiich is in the third jierson to 
a nominative of the lirst person ; 
and so on. 

P, Thus you see that a verb 
must also agree with its nomina- 
tive in person. You may, thci - 
fore, make the following rule: — 

Rulb 1. — The verb must agree 
with its nominative in number 
and ptrson. 

This is one of the first rules 
to be observed in constructing 
seiitcuces. It is, however, ^fteii 
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father and I am not pleased 
with you ” 

Ion, No, it is not. The words 
father and I nrQ botl: nominatives , 
to the verb am not pleased. As 
there are two nominatives the 
verb should be plural. 

P. Thus you see that the 
verb and its nominatives do not 
agree in number. 

Here arc numerous examples 
in which the lirst rule is broken. 
It will do you good to correct 
them. 

Exercise No. 100.— Correct 
the errors in the following sen- 
tences : — 

You WU8 not thf're. Want of proper 
food and cleunlme!)!) are the csiuse of 
their disease. There wu.<i more than 
fitly boys in the field. The time for 
ur;;uinent and reasoninsjs are past. 
Thomas or John ride every day. 
riiuinus and John walks every day. 
The consecpiences resultini; from his 
beliaviuur was very serious. The 
niinitier of persons present were con- 
siderable. Up I (lets The naviaution 
of the centre arch of Westminster 
bridge and of the two next arches on 
the Hun ey side, are stopped. Away 
I starts. You was very foolisli. You 
and he is to go lioine. The cure of 
many disi asesare difficult I do not 
know wtiethcr he or she are to go. 
He need nut go. She dare not do it. 
There was only three leil. When was 
you there? Tliun, says I, we will not 
do it. Immediately up runs slie, and 
away goes I. A knife, and not scissors, 
are the proper instrument for mending 
a pen. 

P. I will now supply you with 
other rules and examples. 
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Rulb 2. — When two or more 
Binfrulnr nominatives aro connected 
by the conjunction or, or wor, each 
noun is separately a nominiitivo to 
the^ verb. Tlierot'ure tlin verb must 
be in the sinffular nuTnl)cr. 

Kxami'LB . — Mary or Jane has 
said her lesson. Here the ampfiilar 
verb, lias said, and tin* singular 
jn^onoun^ licr, ngree with the sin- 
gular nominative Mary — j»r they 
agree with the singular nominative 
Jane. 

Rule 3. — When singular nomi- 
natives arc connected by time »n- 
jiinctiim and, tlioy nre/oyethertho 
nominative to the verb. Therefore 
the verb must be in the plural 
number. 

Ex\ifVLE.—A/ay health and 
happiness f idiom you with their 
hlessinys. Hero tlie pin nil verb 
follow, and the plural pronoun 
their, agree with the plural nomi- 
n&tivc health and happiness. 

Kxbrcisr No.ioi.— (a)5'w;)- 
ply vet bs and pronouns to the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

John and James — known by — 
good behaviour. Mary, you, and I — 
to go and put on — bonnets Good 
living or good treatnierit always — 
on me — usual effect. To love him 
or to pruibo him — a pleasant tabk. 

(b) Make other examples to 
illustrate Rule 2, and Rule 3. 

(c) Correct the eriois in the 
following examples. 

The bnaid and the cheese is on the 
table. To speak correcily and to 
write well is an art whicli requires 
practice. Ni ilher Jolin nor his bro- 
ther are well. Neiilmr cotton, silk, 
nor tea are grown in tills country. 


P. Here are two other rules 
to be observed. 

RnLK4. When A«tnf7w2arnomi- 
nativo, and a plural nominative 


are connected hy or, the verb and 
pronoun must be in the plural. 

Example. — Mary or licr sisters 
are coming, but they will not stop 
to tea. 

Rule 6. Collective nouns may 
bo followed by either a singular or 
a plural verb. 

Example. — The committee is 
sitting on the case. The committee 
are going to their homes. In the 
first sentence the coiiimiltee is 
acting body ; in the second 

sentence they are acting as a 
nuiiiher of individuals. 

Exercise 102. — (») Supply 
the verbs and pronouns icanting in 
the following sentenres. 

A mob — not be dnper-s d when — 
is excited. Tlie mob liberated— com- 
panions, and then returned quietly to 
— own homes. The public— rospect- 
fully informed. 

(b) Correct the errors in the 
following sentences. 

The people is giving its votes. A 
great nation arc not known by their 
love of luxury. The ciitile is going 
homeward. The clergy is divided in 
tlieir opinion. 

P. I will now read you the 
.sixth rule. 

Hulk 6. — Tim disfributivo pro- 
nouns each, every, eithir. neither, 
Ac., mean, one, only, of several 
persons or things, As they are 
singular, the verbs and pronouns 
that belong to them must, of course, 

I be singular too. If 1 say, ‘Every 
one rode their own horse,’ 1 violate 
this rule ; it should be ‘ rude his 
own horse.’ 

Exercise 103.— Purree^ the 
following violations of this rule. 

Every one should know his own 
desk. Each of them guve their hat to 
the servant. Neither of the men hurt j 
themselves. Either of them may have I 
their box if they ask for it. Each of i 
us put on our hats. Give every one 
their due. 
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P, There are more rules for 
constructing sentences, which 
require attention. Let us no> 
tice them. 

IluLK 7. — Every finite verb must 
have a iiniiiiiiatjve case. Dut tliis 
nominative i.s not always expressed : 
it is then said to be nvdti'ittood : 
thus, **Tiike this book” means, 
** You iJike this book,” Home- 
times, however, this nominative is 
omitted improperly, as ‘‘That is 
the man whom I met yesterday, 
and told me the way.” llere who. 
the nominative to the verb foldj is 
improperly omitted. 

Exkkcise No. 104.— Correct 
the following viulationa of titis 
rule : — 

Itiu\e just been to nee the lioufie 
whorr I Wild horn, and id now aaintr 
to be |>ulied down. We have not >’er 
■ten ilie and indied are not ex- 
pectid nil the evening. The Ineiid 
to wtioni 1 uiii indebted lor thin kind* 
uess, anil ih an olteri aerviug me, la 
my iiiotlier’b couain.* 


All the preceding rules relate 
to the iioiiiiiiative cases of verbs. 
Here arc buiiic rules which re- 
late to the objective. 

IluiiU 8. — The objective case is 
govrrticd cither by a triinsitivc 
verb, or a preposition. Tlii.*» ni' * 
is often hruken when the governed 


* Modt of thp exercidpa in iliif IvSdon, 
and PXi'iciceH 100 and lU.5 in llic pre- 

vioud Ip'^hon, are Uikpn frimi an es- 
cpllvnt liiile work by Mr. O. Ditrnfil, 
entilipd “ tirunimar made liiteiltgible 
to Chilitrpii.” 
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word is a pronoun, or is separated | 
by a jthrase from the Wiard that ' 
(joventx it; ns “Hlie whom you ‘ 
dislike, I taiimire.” 

llere the object of the verb I ad- 
mire is separated from it by the ' 
phrase ”whorii jou dislike.” It 
IS written .vhc, but it should have 
been hrr; ** I admire her whom 
you dislike.” 

iJo not sny Who did you give 
it to? ” but whom did you give it 
to? or “to wliom did you gi\e 
it?” for to governs whom iu the 
objective case. 

Exkrcise No. 105.— (7orr^c< 
the following violations of this 
rule : — 

Who wpi-p you speakins of whan I 
eunip HI ? He, wlioni }uU Koubhurdly 
honour, I, on Just arnuiidi*, despibe. 
We knuw whi> you went with. Ue- 
iwpcn you and 1 tliul apatlpman id not 
so foiiii ol I lain deulina us he siiould 
be. l\ho do you Ihink I met iii tlia 
aarden? lie undhlie, loo, altliouuh it 
Id long since I saw them, 1 well r«- 
I member Well, wiiu dliuulii 1 meet 
there but Mr. Johnson! I, who um 
du well known to scorn nil iiriitlce, he 
aiiduciouhly utruses ol iriekery. Wiio 
did you Kivc the book lot And we, 
wliiiiii owiiiu til tlie darkness of the 
niaht lie cuu'd not duniiietly see, he 
took ior btrtiiitierH. Uho did you ob- 
tain tliiH lien liom? I could never 
li.i«e auessed who you ni< ant. Who 
ure you luokiiig ul '! And lie, wiioae 
evideme they nlicd on, our .lawyers 
pruned to be nn arruiit roaue. Who 
uo you buppose to be tiie uauae? 


HuLB 9. — The objective cose oon- 
not be used as the iioiiiiiiati\e to a 
verb. This, however, is too often 
done when the verb is uiui or stood. 
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. Example. Who i8 there? Me. 
By saying me^ you meun ** me am 
therej* which is not good grum- 
miir. You nhouhl use the noiuina- 
tivo pronoun, and say, I (am 
there). 

Exercise No. 106. — Correct 
the errors in the followiny se«- 
tenres : — 

Who brouKht these tliingi ? Kllen 
and me. John and me were in 
bed. Only UM iwo were allowed to 
go out. I CiiM draw better than her. 
Him and me are always good frienda 
Neither you nor ua cun help it| Per- 
hepK you know better than me. 1 c.iii 
write us well ua him. You was there 
us soon us us. It was not me that did 
it. 


Rule 10.— Neuter Yerhs hare 
tho same case utter them as before 
them. 

Example.— I f I say «Thnt is 
her \” 1 speak bud grammar, ba- 
oause 1 miike tlie objective case her 
after the neuter verb w. I ought 
to say, “ Tlnit is she.** 

Exercise No. 107. — Corrrect 
the ertors in the following sen- 
tences : — 

Was It her’ No, it was me. There 
WU.S only him iii the room. Can a 
be liim? it 1 were liiai 1 would not j 
do It. Tliiit iH Imii. Don't be frigbl- 
ened : it is only me. 


Rule 1 1. — Wlien n neuter verh 
is followed by u noun of similar 
meanintj. such ii noun is governed 
in the ohjirtive case. 

Exeuclsk No 108. — Under- 
line the neuter verbs and their 
objectives in the following sen- 
tences : — 

All must sleep the sleep of death. 
He lived a quiet liie. Phariioh dreamed 
a dreiiin. The einiKrunt looked a lui>t 
fond look at Ins native land. Let me 
die the death of the righteous. 


Rule 12. — If you wish to qualify 
a verb, a participle, or an adjective, 


you most use an adverb, not an I 
adjective. 

Example. — He is nn uncommon 
dull boy. This is not correct ; the 
adverb uncommonly, noi tiie ad- 
jective uncomuion, sliouhl be used 
to qualify the adjective dull. 

Exercise No. 109. - Correct 
the following violations of this 
rule : — 

8iie draws and paints heiiutiful. 

He IS an exceeding clever man. fl'hey 
dress quite suitable to their stution in 
life. He rail too quick. Site Is an 
excessive vain woman. I ucieii agree- 
able to your orders. How poinpous 
lie talks I 1 think you dress a little 
too smart. He is a particnhir nice 
I man to deal with. How ileligbtfo!, 
she Bings ! You get on too (|uick ter 
nie. Walk as brisk a- you can. 
Speak as correct as possible. You 
are a wonderful sharp lad. What a 
remarkable tine ox 1 


P, Here is a rule w1ii(‘h it is 
very important that you should 
attend to. It is a very common 
error to use the pet feet tense of 
an irregular verb, iiibtead of its 
participle. 

Rule 13. — W'hen on auxiliary 
verb (buch as haoe^ had^ is, or 
was.) is used to mnko n cumpound 
ttMise, the participle, and not the 
perfect tense, should be used with 
it. 

Example.— “I hnve written a 
copy.’* If I say “I hiwe wrote n 
copy,” I use the jwist tense, when 
1 ouirlit tn use the piiriieijde. 

I Exercise No. 110. — Correct 
the errors in the Jollowing sen- 
tences : — 

A nail was drove tlirougb the door. 
Have you began your i opy 7 Have 
you showed up your sums? In our 
burry the child was forgot. He has 
forsuuk mo. It was showed all round. 
Our horse was stole hist night. He 
was beat for telling tiihelioods You 
liave drank all Ui« milk. The wind 
blowed tremendously. We have ate 
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it all up. The water was froze. Ir 
freezed last nifsht. They had swam 
across the river. We drunk wine 
and water I seed him twice, but he 
never saw me. Have }ou catehed it? 
His nerves were much shook. As 
soon as tliey liad rnna the bell, the 
door was o|)ened. He was chose in 
preference Hus he (tave you thi- 
money? You have not urowed much 
I knowcd tiiat. They run as lust as 
they could. The things are took away 
now. 

^ 

P. Certain parts of the verb 
to lie and to lay, arc often mis- 
taken one for the other. I’hc 
perfect tense of the verb to he 
is I lay ; which is like the pre- 
sent tense of the verb to lay. 
To prevent any confusion with 
these two verbs, you must 
think a little. 1 lay^ 1 laid, is 
a transitive verb ; you see this 
when you say 1 lay down my 
life, I laid the pencil on the 
table. But the verb I lie. I lay, 
or I have lain, is intransitive. 

Ton. Yes, for when you say 
have lain down,” the action 
does not pass on to any one 
else. 

P. Similar mistakes are 
sometimes made with the tran- 
sitive verb raise, raised, and the 
intransitive verb rise, rose, 
risen. 

Exercise No. \1\.— Correct 


the errors in, the following sen- 
tences. 

The pencil lays under the table. 
We laid at anchor twdve days. It 
Iliya in your power We rose the 
planta from seed. Our hena have 
lain dflcen epga. Take It, there it 
Isiya. As I laid in bed I began to, 
nflpct. It laid very hard on me. 
Rise your left foot. Where have you 
lain it? I rose it up as high as I 
could. My graudfutlier genet ally lays 
down uftL'i dinner. 1 have Iain it on 
the shelf. All I hose were risen from 
foui seeds. Three | hniis were laying 
under the tree. He rosi bis left arm. 
Switzerland lays between Germany, 
France, and Italy. 'J'lieylain him on 
Ins back. He rose liiiiiself upright. 
How long has it laid heie * 


* It is one of the general principles 
of Pestalozzi'M system, that in most 
cases rules stiould be deduced from 
examples, instead of the examples 
'*eiving only to tllugtrate rules. In 
I ho present in*>tunce, leacliers, when 
using these leBson», shniiid first give 
their pupils the ernmphs ; the pupils 
should ilien corrett the vrerctses; and 
lastly, with the experience tliey have 
thus gained, they slnmlil form the 
rtUts for themsrlvrn. Soiiietimes it 
is better to give ilie rsrample first, 
tlnn the rule; piitiing the cxircise in 
the last place. Tlic order should al- 
ways depend on the nature of the rule 
and exercise. 

The above grammaticiil rules (ex- 
cepting the first) liiive been printed 
before the examples, oril> on account 
of llie space whicli the conversations 
necessary to lead the cliildren from 
ihc examples to the lule would oc- 
cupy. 


ITow much belter fhou’rt Attended 
Tlian the Son of Ood could bo, 
When from Heaton he descended, 
And became a child like thee ! 

Soft and easy is thy cradle ; 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 
When his birth-pince was a stable, 
And his softest bod was hoy. 
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CUAPTKU V. 

THE AKRANGEMENT OF SENTENCES. 


P. When you have well 
considered tlie rules for coii- 
struetiii^ your sentences, you 
may next observe how to ar- 
rantre their pavt», lii many 
sentences the sense of the whole 
may he altered by a diHerenec 
in the arraiii'eineiit. Thus: 
Pajia, who was Tcry ill, sent for 

tlio doctor. 

Papa sent for the doctor, who was 

very ill. 

W. Ill the first instanee, 
papa, yon say that i/ou were ill ; 
and in the second, you say that 
the doctor ivas ill; yet there 
arc the same words in each 
scntcnec. 

jL. Will yon show us wliat is 
the eoniinoii way of arranging 
the ivords in a sentciiee? 

P. Yes, here is a simple sen- 
tence. 

Tlie blind man carried a stick. 
Here you have the following 
order: — the adjtnwtj t\iQ subjecCy 
the predicate, ami the object. 
f)r, if yon call these parts by 
tlicir names, as “ parts of 
speech,” you have an adjective, 
itominalire, verb, and objective. 

Again — 

I like to talk about him. 

Here is an intransitive verb, 


“I like,” so that the accusative 
is governed by the jnejmsition 
about. The first verb, / hkv, aho 
governs the second lerh, Vo 
tidk, in the infinitive mood. 
The verb is, you see, jilaeed 
before the infinitive whiidi it 
governs, and the preposition is 
placed bej'ore the aeeusati\ e it 
governs. 

Thus you may make five 
rules for what is called the 
nrdhnirjj arrangement of sen- 
tences. 

In the onniNARY arranoembnt 
of sentences, (jenertdbj, 

(1.) 1\\c adject ice VA placed be- 
fore the noun it (pmlilies. 

(:?.) The nominative is placed 
heforu its verb. 

(y.) The verb is placed before 
the uccasutivc it governs. 

(4.) The oefi'h is placed before the 
inlinilive wliich itgovenrs: and 

(5.) The preposition is placed 
before the acuusuUvo winch it 
governs. 

W, Arc there any exceptions 
to these rules ? 

P. Yes, many; when we 
liavc finislicd our lesson, you 
may amuse yourself by trying 
to make some. I have often 
told you that there is no rule 
without an exception. 
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IJcsidi^s the ordin.'irv aminjje- 
nicnr there is another, called 
th(* IVietorical amingevmiU By 
this ^^e iiictin the arranpcmeiit 
in the sentences of a ])iecc of 
oratory, or j)oetry. Here is a 
sctitenee from the splendid 
speech of the Aj)ostle Paul to 
the Athenians : — 

“ Whom therefore ye iprnorniitly 
worsliip, liim deeliire 1 unto yon.” 

Now, in the ordinary ar- 
rangement (which is used in 
con\ers.ition) the sentence 
would have been made thus. 

I llieicfore (Icclnre unto you 
Him wliom ye ignorantly wor- 
ehiji.” 

W. Yes, hut as the Apostle 
■was not conversing, and was 
making a s])oech, he arranged 
his w«»ids as he liked — that was 
a Jlhi ioriad arrangement. 

J\ You are not (|nitc right; 
you should say that he arranged 
the woi’ilsin the most stiiking 
manner, or in the best way to 
excite attention. When sen- 
teiiees arc thus formed, we say 
that they have a rhetorical ar- 
rangement. 

h. 'J'hc sentence by the 
Apostle Paul is by no means in 
the ordinary arrangement. The 
nominative 7, instead of being 
first, is rlie last word hut two; 
the uhjeetivc whom is placed 
before the verb irorshi)), which 
governs it ; and the objective 


him is ])Iaced before the transi- 
tive verb declare. What arc 
the rules for the rhetorical ar- 
rangcincnt ? 

A It is impossible to make 
any. The arrangement must 
depend upon the taste of the 
speaker, or the matter of the 
sentence. 

'Ml ore arc, however, four 
points to he o^-'^orved in making 
sentences. One point is c/c- 
(janre ; the second, A\hich is 
more important, is force; a 
third and still more iinjiortant 
point is clearness; and the last 
and most important jmint is 
correctness. 

I might give yon many rules 
for composition, but yon would 
not remember them. Such 
rules can he best rememhered 
when \oii liave felt the want of 
them, and have made them for 
yourself. Yon may, however, 
hear in mind these four points: 
compose with elegance, force, 
clearness, and con-eelncss. 

Eaekoise No. llo. — Write 
the folloxnng Rhetorical and 
Poetical sentenceSf according to 
the ordinary arrangement : — 
(jrt'ul It) Diaiitt of tin; I'.plii'siuns. 
Fuileii is Iltihyloii, tiiai f;ivut city, 
fri ilic dork blue sky lOii keep, wlnie 
you llirniif;li niy curtuiiispcc]). Around 
tlic fire, ojic wintiy niitlit, tin* fuimer*s 
rosy ciiililron siit. As llic door on its 
liinKrs, so li« on his bed turns his 
sides, (irid his shoulders, and his 
heavy head. 


'Tifl doing our duty, not changing our lot, 

That brings truest pleasure and peace ; 

.And whether we share in earth’s treasures or not, 
We may share in its joys if wc please. 
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TH AL AMI FLORALS. 
Ord&r 10. CifK^KWEEi) Plants. 

( Cary ophyllf teem.) 

P. You will find some plants 
in tin's order, winch are not 
much like the chick weed. Tliey 
prow in tcmpenite and fripid 
parts of the world; there you 
may sec them on the moun- 
tains, in hedpes, and in waste 
places. Some prow on old walls 
and the ruins of ancient castles. 

L. Have you brought any 
with you, jmpa? 

P. Yes, but I was poinp to 
say that many of them have 
been much improved by culti- 
vation. Here is one. 

W. This is a beautiful flower 1 
it is a Carnation 

/^ Here is another. 

X. This is a Street WilUom. 

P. And here are a Pink, and 

a large Pkotee. Here is another. 

Jon. This ]r>k\Bachelor^sBnttnni 
and here, sec, is a llayged Ilobln. 

X. And hero is a piece of 
Chickvveed. What an insignifi- 
cant phint it seems amongst the 
“civilized” members of the fami- 
ly. How can it be like them ? 

P. Suppose you had run wild 
all your life time, and were 
I placed with your brothers and 
sisters when dressed in their 
best clothes, you would not 
seem to belong to the family. 
So let us see what particulars 
belong to all these plants. 

The order is arranged in two 
divisions, according to a certain 
difference in the calyx. Here 
is a single pink ; its calyx .has, 
you sec, five sepals, but they 


are united so ns t«j form a tube. 
Now look at the flower of thi.s 
chickweed; it has five sepals, 
also, but they arc divided. All 
the flowers of the order which 
have a tubular calyx, form the 
first division . such as theX?/r// ///*., 
Ragged Robiv^Rachelor's Button^ 
Stneet William^ Common Pink, 
Carnation, the Cookie, and the 
LoheVs Catrhjiy ; this division 
is called Silknack.e. 

Those n ithout a tubular calyx 
arc the Chirkweed, Sjmrrey, 
Sandwort, and others, 'riiese 
form the division ALsiNAOKas. 

\V. Yo»» have only told us one 
distinetion of the order yet, papa. 

P. True; T said that these 
flowers are alike, because they 
all have five sepals. They also 
h;ivc five peiah ; though one or 
two may be met with, having 
only four; these petals, in most 
of the onler, are slit. Thirdly, 
in almost every case the sfannais 
are twice ns many as the petals. * 
Thus you will sec a whorl of 
five sejials, a whorl of five pe- 
tals, and within, a wdiorl of ten • 
stamens. Here is the plan upoa , 
which they are arranged; — 



CAKYOPHTLr ACRJR 

1. Ilorisontal sccUon ; hliowlnff the sppiili 
and petal!, it. Vertical aectiuu. 
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By this picture you may seosuiiic 
other distinctions of the order. 
Fonrtlily, tl)C ovary is a capsule; 
it isoiie-celled,aiidhas a.centraly 
instead of a parietal, placenta: 
around this ])laceiitamany ovulea 
arc clustered. It has many 
styles. Fifthly, these plants 
arc alike in their leaves, they 
arc ojtposite, and undivided, 
or entire, us we say. 

W, Ur you sometimes cull 
leaves that are not divided 
simple leaves, do you not? 

P. Yes; these simple leaves 
ard not only opposite, hut they 
arc without stipules. You may 
see this, particularly in the 
leaves of a pink. Those lon^ 
narrow leaves are so simple that 
they have only a single vein 
running from one end to the 
other. You might thus tliink 
that the jdaiit is an Endogeii, 
if it were not for the number oi 
its petals, and its seeds. 

There is one more <listmction ; 
this we shall get from the stem. 
What do you call the joint at 
which the leaf springs from the 
stalk ? 

i. It is called the node. 

P. And if you look at the 
. nodes of the pink, you may see 
that they are thicker than the 
stalk; they are little swellings. 
Thus we say, sixthly, and lastly, 
that these plants have tumid 
nodes. 

'J'he last two particulars are 
special distinctions of this order. 
It is said that there are no 
other Exogens with ^olypetalous 
Jlowers, having opposite undivided 
leaves without stipules, and stems 
with tumid nodes.** 

W. Noav, .shall I count up 
the distinctions of the order? 
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P. No, you may wait one mi- 
nute, fori have a word or two to 
say on the uses of these plants. 

The species of the order, ex- 
cept the pinks and carnations, 
arc generally inodorous and in- 
sipi<l. Some of the wild species 
arc used as food hy small animals, 
undone is used as “ fodder” for 
cows, during the winter. 

X. Which is that, pnj)a? 

P. The plant cullaa Spnrrey. 
In the Netherlands and Ger- 
many, after the corn has been 
reaped, the spurrey seed is .‘jow n 
on the stubble. In eight weeks 
it is ready to be cut. It is 
much liked for cows, because it 
is said that when they eat it, 
their tnilk is more abundant, 
and richer. Hens, too, eat this 
spill ri?\' greedily, and it is sup- 
posed to make tliemlay a greater 
number of eggs. 

We will now make the sum- 
mary of the order. 

Order Chickweed Plants. 

( Caryoph yllavcce.) 

[Parts.) T])cse plant.s are k nown 
by Laving (1) live petals; (2) live 
sepals, Honietiincs four ; (3) twice 
ii.s ninny sfavwns as petals; (4) 
an ovary forming u capsule, Laving 
a central placenta, on which arc 
many ovules; (5) the leaves are 
long, narrow, undivided, nndoiipo- 
site, they have no stipules ; (G) 
they liavc tumid nodes. 

( Varieties.) The order is nr- 
nanged in two divisions: Ist, Si- 
*enacece, or llowers with a tubular 
calyx; such as the Pink, Sweet 
Willi,iiTi, and Itaggcd Robin. 2nd, 
Alsinaceee, or llowers with the 
sepals divided ; such as the Chick- 
weed, Sandwort, Spurrey, «tc. 

[Uses.) These plants are not 
much used by man, except llic Spur- 
rey*, whicli alfurds fodder fur cows. 


23rd Week/ WEDNESDAY. Botany. 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


TIIALAMIFLOEALS. 
Order 11. The Eeax Plants. 
{Linacea'.^ 

P. ITeue is a profty bine 
flower. It* you go to Yorksliirc 



1. Tii15Fi.\nVt usitafi^^itnum) 

2. 'I'lif luoii.idrlphous ht.inicMi>j (iiim h ui.i{5 
nilii'd}. 


you may see large fields of 
ill esc flowers— blue fields. 

IK. Wbat is it called, papa? 

P. Never mind its name yet. 
I just want to show you how 
uae/id it is. Here is something 
for you to drink. 

[V. 1 don’t like that ; it looks 
so nastf/. 

P. Put the spoon in it. , 


W. Yes, it is nasty. See 
how slippery and slimy it is! 

Ion. Let me taste it. 1 think 
T know what it is. Yes, it is 
Unseed-tea. I know, because 
inarrima gave me some when I 
Innl a cold. I liked it when it 
was warm. 

P. To be sure! it is really 
nice then. This slippery sub- 
stance is a gum or muedaye 
rrom the seed of this little pl^iilt. 
When you have a cough it is 
very soothing and “ demulcent,” 
as the doctors say. 

Here is something else. 

L. Yes ; that is linsecfl-ojV. 

P. And here is something 
else. 

ton. What a curious cake? 
Is it good to cat? 

V. Ask a bullock when it is 
winter time — he will tell you 
that it is as goo<l as bread ami 
butter; and further, that with 
a little sweet turnip from order 
4 (Oucifenc), it makes him a* 
most excellent meal. 

X. But what is it, papa ? 

P. It is o//-cu/rc. It is made 
from the seeds of this plaiU 
])resscd together when all the 
oil possible has been pressed 
out of them. 

Here are the seeds in another 
form. You don’t happen to 
have any swelling, sore ])laee, 
tumour or boil, Willie, do you? 

W. No I am quite well — 
thank you. 

P. That is a pity, because if 
you w'crc not, you might prove 
iiow useful these ground seeds 
are. You see that they form a 
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^our, which we call ** linseed- j 
meal.” With a little warm 
water and some meal, 1 could 
make you a linseed poultice. 
All enormous quantity of liii- 
sccd-incal is consumed for 
poultices in the hospitals. 

Ion. The seeds of the plant, 
then, are very useful; but is 
any other part of use? 

P. Yes. The stalks are the 
most useful part. 'I’hey afford 
the substance culled Jlax. The 
plant itself is called the Jlax 
plant. 

Ion. There I We have got 
its Aamc at last. But why do 
you not call its seed ^/aar-seed 
instead of /i//-secd. 

P. Because the prefix /m isde- 
rived from the hitin word linum, 
which is the botanical name 
of the plant. The llax w'hcn 
made into cloth changes its 
name and becomes /men, like 
the linseed. The Latin w'ord 
linum is itself derived from a 
Celtic word, llin, a thread. 
From this w’e probably have 
also the English word line. 

• L. I w ish you wouhl tell us 
liow the stalks of that little 
plant arc made into line white 
linen, like Willie’s collar.' 

. P. The manufacture of 
linen docs not belong to our 
subject. I may, however, give 
you one or two particulars. 
The plants arcpicked and soaked 
in water to dissolve the gummy 
sap which holds the w'oody 
fibres together. By various 
processes called combing, 
scutching, and heckling, the 
stalk is reduced to a bundle of 
dry threads. These threads 
are worked into linen by ma- 
chinery. The linen is whitened 
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by a ])roccss called bleaching — 
sometimes it is exposed to the 
air — sometimes it is acted upon 
by chloi ide of lime. 

1 will sum up the uses of this 
plant once more. 

1. The fibres of the stalk 
produce linen. 

2. Tlie seeds supply oi7, 
which is used in painting, in 
varnish, and us a drying oil. 

3. They also supjdy a mucil- 
age, which we call linstcd tea; 
it is used as a medicine. 

4. They may also be made 
into oil-cake^ for cattle, and 

5. They may be ground into 
a powder and form a good 
poultice for sores, wounds, &c. 

Ion. Where is the fiax-plant 
found principally, papa? 

P. Holland and Belgium 
have the principal linen manu- 
factures — the brotvn-liollandf and 
Belgium lacey made from llax, 
arc well known. In Ireland 
the linen rnanufaitture is one of 
the primiipal. England, Scot- 
land, Kussia, France, Egypt, 
and now Australia, are also 
flax-growing countries. 

\y. Now will you tell us the 
varieties of this order? 

P, The two principal sorts 
are 1st, the plant wdiich \yc 
have been talking about. Its 
botanical name is linuni unitatis- 
simum ; this name is a very fit 
ono| for usitatissiinum means 
“ most useful.” The 2nd prin- 
cipal species is the linum perenne. 
i« differs from the first, in being 
a perennial plant. 

IF. That means that it lasts 
several years. 

P. But we must finish our 
history of these plants by a 
description of their 
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L. I will notice the sepals. 
This pliiiit hiu five sepals ar- 
raiij^ed in a wnorl. 

P. They arc not arranged in 
a couipkte whorl ; and thus 
they ditler iiuin the 1 0th order, 
the chick weed plants. You 
may ohserve that two sepals 
arc oiitsi<le the others, and 
overlap them. When any sub- 
stances overlap in this Avay, we 
say they are imbricated. 

I on. You said before, papa, 
that the sepals and petals of 
the water-lily are imbricated. 

P. This order then, also h 
imbricated sepals. The petals 
are always of the same niiinhcr 
as the sepals. The stamens again 
arc cipial in number to the 
petals. By looking at the cut 
(Nd. 2), you will see tliat they 
are arranged in one hunch. 
What class in the Linmeaii 
system do they therefore belong 
to? 

L. To the 1 Gth class, “ mo- 
nadeiphia.” 

P. We thus say that tlicv 
arc monadclphous stamens.” 
At their base you may also .''ce 
five small bodies, which are 
the rudiments of another whorl. 

Let ns next notice the ovary. 
How many divisions are there? 

Jon. 1 count ten. 

P. [t appears to have ten 
but really there are only five 
cells; each of these cells i.s 
partly divided by a partition, 
which begins at the outer wall. 
Snell a jiartition is called a 
spurious dissepiment. 

W'. That is because it is not 
a real one — “ spurious” means 
false. Where is the pistil of 
the ovary? 

P. You may observe it in 


the flower. There are five 
styles and stigmas, sometimes 
only four. 

W. You have not told us 
how many seeds there are. Is 
the plant “polyspcrmoii.'s?” 

P, It has not very many 
seeds. Yon will find one large 
seed in each cell. 1 dare say 
you have seen some linseed 

The leaves are wortli noticing. 
You may see that they arc 
simple, alternate, and without 
stipules. 

Lastly; the .v/m diflers from 
that of the lOfh onicr, for it is 
not swollen at the nodes. 

I think that you have now a 
great many particulars. You 
had better sum them up. 

n.—TjiB Flax. Plants. 

{l*arts.) These plants are known 
by having — 

(I ) Five (sometimes four) sepals, 
iinhncjitcd. 

(2.) Petals, same number as 
sepals, rather fugitive. | 

(2.) Stainensy W^ iminrroiis as 
petals, jn()iiudelphou.s, having also 
a whorl of iiujieifeet un{lcvelo]>eil , 
stamens. 

(4.) Ovary, a globular capsule j 
having as many cells as M>puls, 
eacli divided by a .v^yw/vcw-vilist-opi- 
ment, thus anpeariug to he double 
their real niimher. 

(fi.) Pistils, livo, or four, ac- 
cording to the cells in tlio ovary. 

(0./ SeeJs, one in each coll of 
tlie ovary. 

(7.) The are simple, alter- 
nate, without stijuilcs. 

(8.) The stalk is nut swollen nt 
the nodes. ^ 

Varieties.) The TJnnm usita- 
tissinium and linum perenne. 

[Uses.) Very useful, stalks for 
the linen nmniifacture, seeds for 
their oil, us oil-cakr, linsecd-^ca, 
liu-sceJ poultice^ tke. 
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TIIALAMIFLORALS. 
Ord<n' 12. The Mallows. 

P. Allow me to introduce to 
you some of the plants from 
Onlcr 12. Did you ever p:o 
al)oiit in the country looking 
among tlic hedges for r/iec.svs ? 

Jon. Ves. Lucy an<i I used 
to ' em. They arc the 

fruit of the mallow which grows I 
in the field. ! 

P. Here is a “ cheese,” and 
the ]dant with it ; I have 
broiiglit it from the field, as 
being one of the Tith Order. 
Ihisnii's this field mallow, I 
have hrouglit you sometlnng to 
rcpn'S'Mit another s])ccics. 

1 1 ’. Those are ron<)h-fozp,n(if's ! 
I \Nill take one if tlu*y are nice. 

/\ You may taste one, they 
are made NNitli the juice of tlie 
Mm di-mtdhw. This Juice is a 
thick irans|iarent “mucilage,” 
ainl it, has very healing jiroper- 
ties ill cases of cold or cough. 

lime are others of the order 
which 1 gathered from the 
garden. 

fj. This is iny fine crimson 
'floner, the Malopc dnnidl/hra ; 
ami here arc the white and 
pink J^nviitcrti. 

Ion. And here is the beauti- 
ful Ilihiseiis. Ilihiscus Afr>- 
ainus^' the gardener called it 
when he put in the seeds. I 
supjiose it grows in Africa. 
Hasn’t it a beautiful 

ir. Look, Joii, papa has cut 
some llowers from my Holly- 
hock. Is the fine Iloliyhoek a 
relation of the common field- 
mallow? 

3G0 


P. Yes. It is one of its rich 
relations, just as the rich Chwa- 
pink is related to the chickweed. 

Hut 1 have something iimrc 
remarkable to tell you. You 
would hardly think that the 
mallow is related to the giant 
Gossypium. 

]V. No, T sllouldV.^ for I 
don’t know who that giant is. 
Where clocs he live ? 

J\ Tf it is right to call a 
fiower he, you may say that he 
inhabits nearly ail places. The 
(lossypiiim g«)es vith you to 
•school, and there you weary 
your eyes with reading from 
(lossypiiun, and with writing 
on it, (jOssypiiiTii goes with 
you to bed, \ on sec it w hen } ou 
wake in the morning, and wdien 
you come down to breakfast. I 
do not know' wdi.it we vlioiild 
do without it, for it is used in 
almost every room in the house. 
Without it the hcd-nioin draw- 
ers W'ould be almost emjUy. It 
is a most intimate friend to 
nearly all the world, for not 
only do you w'ear it about your 
person, but Indians, Arabs, 
and others are dressed in it. 
The negroes wear it, and the 
people of all (juarlers of the 
world. Gossypium has given 
rise to great citic.s, where tens 
of millions of pounds w' or th are 
• innally used. Nearly two 
millions of peojile depend upon 
it for their means of living, 
and more than 500,000.000 lbs. 
weight is imported into these 
towns every year. The length 
of web spun from the Gossy- 
pium every year in these towns, 
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would wind round the globe 
nearly five hundred thousand 
times. 

IV. Yon may well call it a 
giant, papa, when it winds 
round aliont the world in that 
w'ay. lint jdease tell us its 
common name. 

P, Von onglit to know its 
name tVoni this account of it. 
It is called hy the Arabs Kutn 
or Kutnn, from which wc make 
the word — 

W. (htlnn, of course. I 
thought It was cotton all the 
while. Hill is the cotton plant 
a very large one. 

P. No. Here is a part of one. 



Tiir COITON vr,\NT 

(Gow/innm hert’Ctum ) 

I called it a giant because of 
its great use, not because of its 
size. 

X. I shall always remember 


what order the cotton plant is 
in, because it is next to that of 
the flax plant. We often w'ear 
cotton and linen together; in- 
dcetL they are sometin es woven 
together in the same ])iece of 
cloth. The stuff for the white 
window-blinds is made of linen 
and <-otton mixed; it is called 
lit! inn. 

J\ Only you must remember 
that the material for linen is 
made from the jv/u//- of the llax 
plant, while cotton is jiroduced 
iroin the .svW.s*. The capsule of 
the plant is rather large, be- 
eausc the seeds are inilieddiAl 
in line down or hair. Yon 
see that one of these capsules 
(ov pod as we call it) is hurst- 
ing. (See cnf.) 

!j. You tobl us, pa]»a, somc- 
lliing ahoiit the linen mamifae- 
ture ; do tell us how this down 
is madi‘ into cotton ( loth. 

P. Very well; the cotton is 
: picked directly the cajisiile 
i luirsts. If allowi'd to l>e ex- 
. pose<l the sun gi\i‘s il a vi'llow 
tiiiLU?. When picked, the great- 
est dilliciilty is to sqiarale the . 
seeds and downy libres, l»cc:uise 
tin •se fibres grow //«;« r lie seed. 

\y. How is it (lone, jiapa? 

P. In India, and other ]*arts^ 

' the seeds are picked out by 
hand, but in America this is 
done much more ipiickly by 
machine. I will read you the 
account given of thc'^e downy 
hairs. 

Knfnn (or Cotton) is one of tlie 
nmnes given by Hie Arr.'ts to a 
tilinneiiluus luutlor proiluccd by 
the surface of the scoils of Cossy- 
piiiiii. It consists of vegetable 
hairs, of considerable length, 
springing from the surface of 
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tUe seed-coatf * 1111(1 filling up the 
cavity of the deed-vessel. Ifairs 
are extremely common on the sur- 
face of plants, but are frequently 
unobserved because of their iiii- 
niitencss. On the surface of 
they are uncommon, but are found 
in plants of the Malvaceoe,** 
and in several other siiecics. 

In this description, it is added 
that 

Vegetable hairs consist of cel- 
lular substance; and like all 
such tissue (which is the same as 
that of the leaf)^ they have thin- 
ness and traiiHjinrency. Tlie hairs 
of cotton wlien put in wnter and 
iilagnitiod, look like Hut narrow 
ribands. They break much more 
easily than the fibres of the flax 
plant, which are a woodt/ tissue. 
Tims, cotton cloth is well known 
to be inferior to linen in strength, 
for tlie Icufu tissue is the weakest, 
while the woody tissue is the 
strongest part of the plant.* 

I should like to read to you 
of the wonderful fineness to 
which the hand-spin ners of 
India, with their dclieate fin- 
gers, can draw out the cotton 
fibres. So gauzy and transpa- 
rent arc tile tine muslins thus 
made, that they are called 
“ w'ovcn air.” 

1 must add that there are 
sevetal kinds of cotton. Some 
produce a long and delicate 
fibre, which is very white; 
other kinds produce a short, 
coarse, and bad-colonred fibre. 
In America the finest kind is 
the ^/ac/;-seed cotton. It is 
pi operly called “ ISca-islaiid 
cotton,” because it was first 
discovered on an island. It 

* Penny Cyclopiedia. 


requires the sea air for its 
healthy growth ; the further it 
is removed from the sea, the 
more inferior it becomes in 
quality. The common sort of 
cotton in America is culled 
^7-een-sced cotton. 

Both these kinds are from 
the herbaceous cotton plant. In 
India, Arabia, and Egypt, 
there is anolbor kind called the 
/re€-cotton;itsonictiincs reaches 
the height of 15 or 20 feet. In 
the Mauritius, Chiinq &c., 
there is a species wliich is not 
high enough to be culled tree- 
cotton, hut it is higher than the 
herbaceous cotton. It is, there- 
fore, tailed the shnih-cotton. 
It has the curious botanical 
name of Gossypium rcHyiosum, 
One kind of this shruli-cotton 
is always of a light yellowish 
brow’ll colour, and from this is 
made a yellowish brow n cloth 
called Nankeen, 

Ion. I have worn Nunkocn. 
It is so called from Nankin, the 
place where it is made. 

P. That is true ; but how we 
have run away from the sub- 
ject of our lesson ! Order 12, the 
Mallow plants, I have not yet 
finished the accoiin t of their uses. 

You see fhen we may almost 
say of one single tribe of the 
order (the Oo.ssypiurn) tlnit it 
is of all plants the most useful 
to man; it is the priiudjial tribe 
on which he depends for cloth- 
ing. I*erliaps tlie only tribe 
which is more iinporlant is the 
grass tribe, on which we depend 
for food ; this supplies us with 
all the kinds of corn, rice, &(?. 

We will finish our account of 
this order next week. 
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THALAMIFLOUALS. 
Ordtr 12. The Mai/lows — con- 
imued. — ( Malvaceos), 

The Bomuax. 

(Bombactoc^. 

P. You have not heard of 
half the use.s of Order 12. You 
may remember tliat the marsh^ 
mallow and othery are usei'ul as 
medicine, because of th(‘ miici- 
hif^e in their juice; it is also used 
as a poultice. The miicibige in 
one species in the Kast and 
West Indies (the Hibiscus escu- 
lentes) is so nutritious that it is 
used to thicken soups. 

Tlie petals are also useful. 
The petals of one kind of llibi.s- 
'cus yield a black juice. This 
is used in China to blacken the 
eyela.shes and shoe leather. 
One species of the Hollyhock 
tribe yields a blue colour. 

But one of the u.ses of theMal- 
vace;c is like that of Order 11. 
Some of them have tou^h fibres 
ill their stalks, like flux. The 
stalk.s of one species of Hibiscus 
are used to make corda;;e; it is 
said that this cordage was for- 
merly plaited by the slave drivers 
of the West Indies to make their 
whips. There! 1 thinkyoumay 
say that on the whole this is a 
very useful order. 

1 have mentioned the phuHis 
where these ])laiits are found. 
If you have been looking at 
your map, you will have no- 
ticed that they grow principally 
in the tropics and warm tempe- 
rate countries. As you get into 
the colder temperate countries 


I the species degenerate in beauty 
and in size. 

I But it IS not enough to know 
the t«scsand place of this order. 
You must also learn to distin- 
guish its plants from others. 

W, And to do so, we must 
examine the paits. SShall I 
examine this ISIallow? 

P. Yes. 

\V. I will begin with the 
ovary. Here is one of the 



Ripo Capsule of t]>c (Vuiinum Million. 
(3/rt/i a Sy/i mlt is ) 

cheeses which we used to pick 
iu the country. 1 suppose I 
must call it a capsule now? 

P. Yes. I will cut it in half 



liori/ontal Set tion of Cnpbulo 

{nunjn^/ied). 


for you. Now look at the 
inside. What do you observe? 
L. 1 notice, 1st, tttat it is 
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diviHefl into several carpels ; 
and 2ndly, that eacli carpel 
contains one seed, which fills up 
all the space. 

P, This ovary is like those of 
most of the order. When carpels 
thus contain one seed, they are 
said to be inonospermons. Hat 
yon renienil)er that the seeds 
of the otliers arc more or loss ! 
hairy. These carpels easily 
separate when the ovary is ripe. 

W. I renieniher that that 
was the case Avhen we were 
pathcrinj' the hCcds of our 
Lavatera, in the j^arden. 

. P. I cannot shf)w yon a 
pistil; hut I may tell yon that 
one style arises from each of 
the carju'ls, and that these 
styles unite and appear like one 
column. 

Inn. We will notice the sta- 
mens. 'Phe jihmenfs are like 
those of order 11. They unite 
at the base and form one 
hunch, so that they are inona- 
(hIplioHs. 'J^lniy are very innne- 
roH^, too, amt are }n//)ofj»no7is 
like tliosc of other Tlial.iiiii- 
florals. 

L. 1 will examine the petals. 
There arc live ; these in the * 
bud are twisted in a curious 
manner. 

P. The sepals are rather sin- 
gular. Thofj, too, arc five in ' 
number, like the petals. You | 
may observe, however, that | 
they form a complete wIktI, 
and ontsiile the calyx there arc 
three br.acts, which form an in- 
colucvwn (sec vol. iv., page 2;i0). 

W. Yes; here it is. The 
involucrurn is like another 
calyx. 

P. Tite leaves are worth 
noticing, because in the different 
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plants they arc more or less, 
divided ; they also have sfipv/es. 

The stems also vary, but in 
most cases they arc liaiii/. 

Lastly. Hitherto most of the 
orders have been herbaceous, 
but here we have herbs, shrubs, 
and trees. 

J said that the order is a most 
useful one; it is also most beau- 
tiful. '1 he Bonibax tree and 
others (which v/e will notice 
directly) have been sejia rated 
from it; and before then it 
contained most of the gr.mdcst 
flowers in nature. Still, how- 
ever, there remain the ITolly- 
h(»ck, the Jlihiscus, Malopc, and 
l^avatcra, which, especially in 
the warmer climates, arc niag- 
niliccnt flowers. 

Ortler 13. Tins M\llow Plants., 

{Parts.) This order may he 
I distinguislicfl by having-- 
! (1.) with many carpels, 

w’hich arc monosp(‘rmons. (2.) 

' Stf/le.s, same nnniher ns (*:ir])els 
united inftj one column. (2.) Sta- 
mms, numerous, liypngvnons, and 
! monadelphoiis. (f.i Petals. 

I rally tw isted wlien in the hud. 
(5.) Sepals, same numhor as petals, 
often having an involneriim out- 
side (joiisisting of tlircc liraets, np- 
jiearing like a eeeond ealvx. (6.) 
Leares, allerrmte,, divided, w’illi 
stipules. (7.) Seeds, and stems, 
.sometimes liairy. (8.) being either 
plants, trees, or. dt mbs. 

{Place.) Pound in tropical and 
worm temperntc countries. 

{Varieties.) The order contains 
the Mallow, Lavatera, Hollyhock, 
llihiseus, Colton Plant and others. 

( Uses.) Hairs oX seed for maiiu- 
faetiirc of cotton cloth ; ^fibres of 
stem for cordage &c. ; mucilage of 
sap from leaves or stalk as medieino 
and poultice ; inucilago of seeds as 
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tt nutritious tliickenini^ for soup ; size ; its wood too is liplit, and 
lictaU of some species for dye. from its trunk a canoe 

The flowers of tins order are far^e ciioimli to liold 150 men 
801110 of tlio most booutiful iii 

^**'*’°' Hut even the great R()Tu4)ax 

The Bombax Trees. has its superior in size. There 
There arc in the tropics some ff*‘t)\vs on the western coast of 
gigantic trees. They dit^r Africa a tree calle(i Monltvy- 
from the 12th order, principally bread and in Egypt called the 
in their also in their m/yo:, Hoahnh. It has also been 
and in their stamens, nhich are called yl / de milht ans (tree 
not moinidelphous. In almost of a thousand years). It is said 
every other respect they exactly 1-^ the largest tree in the 
resemhle 'the Mallow plants, world. One tree that was mea- 
and were included in the same was snpposfd to he .5,150 

order, hut they have lately j 3*^'****® 

been separated from them. i^dgh. The circumtcrence ol its 
r wdl mention one or two j ^‘h'^^'dic trunk was neailv 100 
particulars of these trees. ‘feet. One of the roots of this 
Tlie Jiomhax, or ^V//j-ro«ow | ti'ce was laicl hare, ami it inea- 
Tiev, is so called from homhvx, ' IhO feet in length. Each 

.one of the (Ireek names for of the great brandies was equal 
cotton. U'lie seed-pods are monstrous tree, 
filled with fine silky hairs. It It ii^»cful tree in that 

is impossible, however, to spin climate, for it furnishes articles 
those tiue fibres into threads, food and clothing; it also 
lla\ingno tootli or roughness ■ "medicinal food, which 

at the edges they will not hold diminishes the persiiiratiori 
together so as to form thread, caused by the great heat, &c. 

W. Arc the fibres of no use There are many more large 
then? trees in the order. One with 

P. Yes; this silk is used to prickly fruit is called the Diirio 
stuff cushions and beds ; and a (fiom the Malay w oril ^/w»y, a 
sort felt has been made from thorn), and would be w^eil w'orth 
it. The liuinbax is of great noticing if we had time. ^ 


THE WISH. 

Minh be a cot beside a hill, 

A bee- hive hum shall soothe my ear; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall; shall linger near. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Kncdi fragrant flow’cr that sips the dew ; 
And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

In russet gown and apron blue. 

» iiOOERS. 
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Chapter V.- 

P. The A^arioiis parts of scn- 
tcncos arc separated from cacli 
other hy stop«^. The art of 
usiiifr these stops correctly is 
called punctuation. The punc- 
tuation of a sentence is almost 
as iin])ortant as its construc- 
tion or arranjteinent. 

I'he following are the prin- 
•cipal slops; — 

TIic Comtna, marked • • , 

'I’lie iSciriicoUin . • . . ; 

Tlio C(»lon ; 

Tlio Period, or Full Stop . 

Tlio Dnsh ■ — 

Tlio Interrogation ... ? 

Tlio Note of Admiration . I 
rarcntliOHca ..... ( ) 

Hiero is no exaet law as to 
the Ic'iigth of c.ach stop. This 
depends upon whether yon are 
rcufling slowly or quickly; — 
w'hcfher the subject is solemn 
or lively. 

Generally, we stop at the 
comma long enough to count 
one; at the semicolon you should 
take time enough to count ttro; 
the colon requires twice as long 
a pause as the semicolon ; and 
the period is twice the length 
of a colon. 

Here arc some examples by 
which you may learn when to 
use these stops, in writing; — 

1. My brother’s good conduct 
brought him much praise. 

2. 1^ rained very much indeed, 
the week before the opening of the 
Royal Zoological Gardens. 

y. John, who is my friend, 
me. 


“Punctuation. 

4. Tie is a sfronir, healthy hoy. 

•6. My mother, brother, father, 
sister, and cousin lire ill. 

6. He i.i H strong and heolthy 
boy. 

7. Sir, you are ml?takcn. 

Let us examine these sen- 
tences. No. 1 is a simple sen- 
tence ; and, generally, the parts 
of a simple sentence are not 
separated hy stops. 

No. 2 is also one sentence, 
hut it is too long to be uttered 
in one hreath ; it is therefore 
divided hy a comma. 

No. 3 is not a sinqde sen- 
tence; between the words, ./oAw 
and saw me, the clause, trho is 
nn/ frient!^ is introduceil ; a 
comma is therefore j)l:i<*exl be- 
fore and after it. Whenever 
any jdirase or aeeessory sen- 
tence is thus introduced, it is 
marked by a comma on each 
side. 

In No. 4 the comma is intro- 
duced between the words strong 
and henfthy because they are 
both of the same part of sjieech, 
and relate to the hoy. In No. .5, 
also, there are several nouns 
employed, forming the subject 
of the sentence, but they are 
not joined by a conjunction ; 
they arc therefore separated 
by commas. In No. G, again, 
tlic two adjectives, strong and 
healthy^ arc joined hy and; 
therefore a comma is not re- 
quired. 

Ill No. 7, the word Sir is 
sejfarutcd from the neighbour- 
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. ing words by a comma because separated only by semicolons, 
it represents tlie person ad- These arc followed by another 
dressed. In nearly all oases, which rcfaf/s to them all i it 
the person spoken to should is used to explain them, ana is 
have a comma after it. therefore sejiaratcd by a colon, 

THK SEMIOOMN-; , 'I™'”'":’' * "'"'“T* 

* found in pmeunn^r w«»rk ; the 

Here are some sentences hijrh p*'h*e which 1 pay f'»r hroad; 
which ^\ill show you the use of *he Im-ffc family I have to Hupport ; 

the semicolon: hinnll wngp.** which \vc nre nhle 

to earn : tlic.sw* arc tlic points whicli 

8. iSlraws swim on the snrfaeo; lend me to emigrate to Australia, 
and pearls lie at the bottom. 

9. Straws swim on the surface, qjij 5 pkihod 

and ihev lie at the bottom mi • . • « ^ i i 

10. The pride of wealth is con- This stop is used at the end 

temptihlr; the pride of learning is ^'verv sentence. It is als(^ 
pilialile: hilt the pride of dignity alter all alihrcvi.itionsr’ 

is ridieiiloiis. Thus: — 

No. 8 is a oomponiid sentence. has gone to bed. 

Tlie two sentences are sepa- * ’ 

rated by a semicolon, because ’* ’ 

they are not iahmateht con- the note or iNTr.uiioo\TioN — ? 
•ncctcd ; „n(. relates to admiuation-! 

and the other to pearls. In . . . , , 

No. 9, liowover, W/i parts re- Ihc (ormer is used at llioeml 

late to the straws; they arc of every .|ue!.lion. Thclatter 
therefore seiiarated hy a comma i® used after iuterjeetious, and 
oi,]y sentences uhieh express sur- 

No 10, .afinin, is a louR com- prNe or stroiio feeling. Thus: 
pound .seuteuco. Tt is made up Jf). Uow do you do? 

of a niniihcr of short ones 10. JIow ill you look ! 

which have a slight connection 
with each other; they are there- '*’**®^ dash 

fore separated only by semi- the pakentiik.ses — () 
colons. ^Phe former is used when 

TUP COLON • there is an abrupt ebnnge in 

Sometimcsasentencelscom- ®c«tcncc. The latter is 
plete in itself, Imt it is followed >'• "" ■"‘•'<<7- 

by another which is used to ex. f<J 


Thus: — 

lt*{. Mary Ima gone to bed. 

H. M.I)— A.I}.-~A.J).— B.C.— 
A.M. 

THE NOTE or lNTEUIlOO\TlON — ? 

THE NOTE OF ADMIRATION — ! 

The former is used at iboend 
of every (|ue.stion. The latter 
is used after interjections, and 
sentences uhieh express sur- 
prise or strong feeling. TJius : 

J.'». Uow do you do? 

10. JIow ill you look ! 

THE dash — 

THE PAKENTIIKSES — () 

The former is used when 
there is an abrupt ebnnge in 
the sentence. The Initer is 
used to introduce an iiieiden- 
tai thongbr, which cannot be 


•; • • x worked up into the sentence, 

plain it, or give it more force ; „ii . ‘ 

in this case a colon is used. ’'*‘**' 

Thus: 17* Ho sometimes counsel takes, 

,, ^ 1 • 1 1 -i and — sometimes snud’. 

wm io^yTuTeod!^ then, tlua truth 

^ ° (eiiougli for man to know), 

In the following example you Virtue nloiio is happiness 

will see a number of .sentences below.” 
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You may now sii])ply the 
stops in the following exer- 
cise: — 

Exekcise No.l 1 1 

the necessary stops in the Jol- 
lowing extract : — 

In order to relieve the people of 
Great hntaiii of u part of the liiirdeii 
of the luxes the ininiHtry lesolved to 
tax (he North American coloniea and 
in 17(15 an act of parliament was 
passed impoBiri(' stamp duties upon 
them this act was received in America 
with tlic f>reatest indiffnution tiic eoIo> 
Hints contended tliat by the Hriiinh 
coiistiluliun the subjects cannot iie 
taxed unless by the eonsent ot tlieir 
rejirehcniatives in parliament and liiat 
*lhuy not beiiift represented could not 
bn taxed so (;r(‘at was llie feiiin nt 
tiiut it was found necessary to repeal 
this act but at llie Mime time anotiier 
act wu>> inudn deelariiiK the iit;ht ot 
pariiuinent nut <inly to tux the colu> 
Hies hut to make laws hindintt on 
them in I'very ease whatever 

In 1707 an act was passed lay ini; a 
tax on tea and some otiier ailiibh 
imported into the American colonies 
this act was not put in f'oicc and in 
1770 wlien Lord Norili liecame minis- 
ter It was repealed with resjieet to ail 


PAOElS. SYNTAX. 

^ 

the articles except tea Lord North 
tinaained that a tux ol a very trifling 
amount would not he objected to hut 
he did not sufliciently consider that it 
was thn principle of taxation wliich 
the Americans resisted the people of 
Boston in New Eii(;liind violently re- 
sisted the attempt to levy the tax on 
tea and the ministry to punish Uieni 
procured an uct imposing nstrictions 
on tiieir commerce and sent troops 
to enloree its execution 

A general spirit ol resistance noir 
spread over the Amerieaii coluiiies 
they sent ri‘preseiil:itivcs to a ueneral 
congress which met at riiiladeiphia 
on the 5th of Septeinbe** 1774 and 
that body piihlislied a deelaratiun of 
ilieir resolution to detenil their rights 
arms and military stores were pro- 
\ided 111 diBerent places for defeiico 
uuainst the Biilisli lioops and an at- 
teiii|)t to sei/e a f]iiaiility of these 
produced a skirmish at Lexington 
ni‘ur Boston on tlie lUth of April 1775 
ill winch a number liotli of tlie sol- 
diers and colonists were killed 

Both parties now proceeded touiien 
war thirteen of the colonies foimud 
themselves into a uniuii to he eon- 
dueled by deleuates sent to the con- 
gress the colonies ol (^■llla^la and 
Nova ‘^cotia howi'ver leinained sle.uJy 
III their adheieiice to llie mother 
country — Outluus oj KmjluhHistory 


TUB KEDBRBAST. 

PoOTi Robin sits nnd aings nlonc, 

Wlioii Mliowera of driving sleet, 

By the cold wnnls of Winter blown, 

Tlie cottago-easeiiietit beat. 

Come, let Iiim share oiir clii in ney- nook, 
And dry bib dripping wing; 

See, littl(3 Alary sliuts licr book. 

And cries, “ JPoor Robin, sing.’* 
Meiliinks 1 hear liis faint reply — 

“ Wlion cowslips deck tbo piuin, 

TJie lark sliall i .rol in the sky, 

And I sliall sing again. 

“ But in tlie coliI and wintry day. 

To you 1 owe u debt, 

That in the sunshine of the May, 

I never shall forget.’* 
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24th Week. MONDAY. Grammar. 


SYNTAX. 

Chaiter V. — Capital Letters. 

]\ Therm arc Riaiiy more' (1.) I'/ie Jlrst word a hook, 
points to be atteinlc<l to avIumi | oliaptcr, ^letter, or any other 
formiiij^ sentcncc.s. Yon iniisf picco oi* w riting. 
not only know wliat stops to j (2.) The Jtrst word after (T 
use, but when to use eiipitaf'^penoil: as. Fear Oo<l. Honour 
Utters. A very fine piece of the King. 

composition, with all the sen- j (3.) The Jirst word after inter- 
tences grammatically construct- j and exvlamuton/ sen- 
cmI, well arranged, and punc- '/ejirc.'j; us, Where is your iViend? 
tuated, would look very foolish j She is here! How beautiful a 
witli the capital letters in their day it is! You seem to enjoy iti 
wrong places. Exception . — If several sueli 

The subject of these capital sentences are thrown into one 
letters woidd, perhaps, more ! all of tlicin, cx- 

properly belong to Orthography j cept the first, may begin A\ith a 
than to Syntax, but we will in- Ismail letter, as, Hr)w long, yc 
trodiice it in our present chap- 'simple ones, will yc love sim- , 
ter. 1 have here a lesson ready jplicity? a)id the scorners de- ^ 
made, which will save me the; light in their scorning*:' and ' 
trouble of in.aking one for you;, fools hate knowledge'/ 

(4.) The first word in every 


it is so well written that I could 
not make a better one, so 1 
will read it. 

W. What book arc you read- 
ing from papa ? 

P. It is entitled “ The Young 
Composer ” it is a very instruc- 
tive book, for many a school- 
boy, who has thought that com- 
position is a dry study, has 
found out by this book that he 
is mistaken. 

Here is the lesson ; — 

Capital letters must begin — 


line of poetry ; as — 

** How doth the little busy beo 
Improve c-arli shiniiii' hour t 
And (father honey all the day 
From every opening flower.” 

(.'».) All proper names; as, 
John is in London. Nelson 
was killed in the ship Victory, 
at the battle of 'rmfulgar. 1 
will see you on the first PViday 
in April. 

(C.) All adjectives derived 
\^from proper names; as, English, 
French, Hutch, Spanish. 
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(7.) All quotations given in a 
direct form; as, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, when dying with thirst, 
sent a bottle of water, which 
had been bronglit to him, to a 
wounded soldier, witli these 
words: — “Thy necessity is yet 
greater than mine!” 

(8.) The piincifxd icords in 
the titles of books; as, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Macaulay’s Es- 
says. 

(9.) The various names of the 
Dciti/; as, Jehovah, Almighty, 
God, the Lord. 

■ ‘‘"(lO.) "I’he pronoun /, and tlie 
interjection O, must always he 
capital letters; as, I saw the 
palace. O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! 

(11.) Beside all these, any 
very important word may be 
distinguished by a capital; as, 
The Kefoi mation. He has been 
considering how he couhl best 
promote the Cause of Educa- 
tion. 

Exercisk No. 1 12. — Where 
necessary change the small letters 
into capitals : — 

(1,) death of addison . — when th<* 
cHehriitcd nrlditinii wii8 uttlip point of 
death, ho sent for lord wnrwirk, a 
yoiinif mnii nearly related to him, 
and flnviy iirrorn {dished, but very ir- j 
regular in Ilia conduct, lie arrived. 


life, however, barely glimmered in 
the socket; and the dying friend was 
silent, after a pause the youth nd- 
drebsed him : “dear sir, you sent for 
me: i hope you have some com- 
mands, i shall hold them most sacred." 
may the reply make a lasting Impres- 
sion on all who rend it I addison took 
him hy the hand and softly said, "see 
in wliat pearc a Christian can die." 
ho s|inte with diffleiilty, and soon 
expired, in tickell's excellent elepy 
on the death of addison, are these 
lines, 

" he tniipht us how to live, and, oh 1 
too high 

the price of knowledge, taught us 
how to diel" 

in wliieh tlie poet alludes to this 
moving interview. — ivathins. 

(2.) waller, tlio poet, going to see 
king James, ut dinner, overheard ii 
very extraoidinnry conversation be- 
tween Ins majesty and two prelates, 
nndriwv, bishop of winchester, and 
neile, hishop of dnrhum, who were 
standing beliind tlie king's elinir. 
James asked the bishops: *' iny lords, 
cannot i take iny subjects' money 
when I want it, without all this for- 
mality in parliament?" the bishop of 
diirhiirn readily replied that he could; 
whereupon the king turned, and said 
to the bishoi> of winchester, " well, 
my lord, what say you?" "sir," 
reniied tlie bishop, " 1 have no skill 
to Judge of p.arliainentary eases." the 
king answered, "no put offs, my lord, 
answer me presently." " Iheii, sir," 
said he, " I think it lawful for you to 
fake iny brother neile's money, for he 
offers it." mr. waller said, "the 
company was pleased with this an- 
swer, and the wit of it seemed to 
affect the king,**^tvathins. 


now DEATILY OD MUST LOVE US. 

How dearly God muBt love ub, 

And tliiB ]>oor world of unrs, 

To Bprcnil hiiio Bkies above us, 

And deck tlie earth with flowers: 
There’s not a weed bo lowly, 

Nor bird tliiit cleaves tlie air, 

But lolln in iiccentH holy, 

His kindness and h^ care. 
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PROSODY. 

CriAPTER VI. — ON rRONUCIATION. 


P, You have now heard j 
something of three parts of 
Grammar, Orthography^ Kfymo- 
lo(jy^ and Syntax. You liavc 
yet to hear something of 
Prosody. 

\V. Wliat is Prosody? 

P. Prosody is the part of 
Grammar which relates to tlic 
pronuneiiition of words; ami 
to the rules for writing poetry. 
To-day we will only talk of the 
first part. 

rilON UNO I AT ION. 

There are about thirty-six 
simple sounds in the English 
language, each represented by 
one or more characters, called 
Letters. 

Of these thirty-six simple 
sou in Is, fourteen arc Vo wee 
S ouNOS ; that is, sounds 
whieli can be made by them- 
selves, without using any other 
sounds; as, o, e, o. Twenty- 
two arc Consonant Sounos ; 
that is, sounds which can be 
made only along with a vowel 
sound, as," 6, c/, ^ -usually pro- 
nounced bee, dee, hay. These 
syllables, bee, dee, kay, you may 
notice, are the names — not the 
sounds — of the letters b, d, k. 

Thesoundof a consonant may 
be uttered, as nearly ns it is 
possible, by putting the letter i 
before it, and then trying to 
sound it without the i; as, in ib, 
id, ik. 

The fourteen simple vowel 
sounds arc: — ^ 


i 1 . The sound of a ns in “ mate.** 

2. The sound of a as in ^\far." 

3. Thesoundof rt as in ^\/at.** 

4. Thesound of a ns in ^\/'idt.** 

5. The sound of e as in “ mr " i 

6. The sound of e as in “ vn 

7. The sound of i ns in 

8. The sound of/ as in “ tin.** 

9. The sound of o as in “ note,** 

10. 'riic sound of o as in “ nnt**^^ 

1 1. The sound (»f o as in “ nor.*'* 

12. The sound of u as in ‘“/J///.” 
1.3. The sound of u as in V but.” 
14. The sound of o/z as in “Aom-vc.” 

Thus our language has only 
fine letters to represent these 
fourteen simple vowel soiimls. 

The twenty-two simple con- 
sonant sounds are: — 

Seven Flat Sounds, and their 
corresponding Sharp Sounds, 
b, in bear, and p, in pair. 

V, in vain, and f, or ph, in 
fane. 

d, in do, and t, in to. 
th, in thine, and th, in thin. 

<j, in yum, and k or c, in king 
and come. 

z, in zr.al, and s or c, in seal "" 
and city. 

z, in azure, and sh, in she. 

Four Liquid Sounds. 

I, in law. 71, in 7i'>, 
m in me. r, in raw. 

Two Semi-vowels, 
w, in war, and y, in yes. 

h, in home, and ng, in king. 

Here again our aljihabct is 
deficient. It has no characters 
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to express tlie following con- 
sonant sounds; th in thina^ tli 
in z in azin p^ shy and w/;. ' 

Hesides tlic.se tliirty-.«i.x .sim- 
, pie .sounds, there arc four rotn~ 

I .sounds: — The sound of oi 

J or oi/y as in voiccy boj/ ; the sound 
I of M or #•«», as ill iisCy new; the 
I sound of rh as in churchy like 
i tshy called ch .soft; the sound of 
; j or tjy as in ^e/a, Judf/e^ 
which is coinpoMMl of ihcsoninl 
of d with the sound of z in 
azure. 

In many words from the 
• Greek language the sound of /' 
is represented by /i/>, a.s in 
philosophy ; and in some nonls 
by </Af as touyh. 

The sound of h is very tiften 
represented l»y e, then called 
c hard ; as in can, come. Before 
the vowels a, o, w, the vowel 
sound ouy and the rupiids I and 
r, c has the sound of k. The 
sound of k is also rejirc.sented 
by chy then called hardy as in 
chaoSy stomach. 

The souinl of It i.s sonietinies 
represented liy ?r/i, as in who. 

The sound of i.s .«:oinetinies 
represented by s, as in raise. 

The sound of s i.s often re- 
presented by Cy then called c 
soft; ns ill city, cell, cyder; 
always before e, i, and y; and 
by sCy as in science. 

The sound of z in azure is 
sometimes represented by s, as 
in confusion. 

The sound of sh is sometimes 
represented by c, s, t, followed 
by i ; as in commercial, contro- 
versial, mission, partial, nation; 
or by chy as in bench. 

The sound of j, or g soft, is 
represented by y, as in Jest; and 
usual Iv bv g, before e, i, and y, 
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as in gem, gin, gymnastics ; 
except in get, geese, give, gig, 
girl, giddy, and a few others. 

The sound of y is hard, a.s in 
gum, before a, o, u, h, 1, r, and 
on, a.s gate, got, gulf, ghost, glove, 
grow, gout. 

The sounds of a in fate, e in 
these, i in fne, o in note, n in 
tube, arc called the long sounds 
of these vowel.-, and arc 
usually indicated by a silent e 
after the consonant. 

The sounds of a in fat, e in 
met, i in,/o7, o in not, u in ftdf, 
arc called the short sounds of 
tbc.se vowcl.s, and are usually 
indicated by the \vant of the 
silent e. 

Accent. 

In w’ords of more than one 
syllalde, one of the .syllables 
is ahvays pronoiineed more 
fully than the otliers, a.s if it 
were the principal .syllabic in 
tlic word. Thi.-j emphasis on 
one liable is called areeiil. 

Some Avoids are :icecnted on 
the last syllable, as before/ ; 
others on the last bat one, as 
fol'loir, others on the last but 
two, as, cor'pondy others on the 
last syllable but three, as, 
ag'riculture. 

Tavo words spelled in the 
same Avay often have, dij) event 
meanings, according to their 
accent; thus: — 1 Avill never 
desert' him — we left him in the 
dessert. 

ilc gave me a pre'sent-— 
present' my compliments to him. 

Do you refuse/ to tell me? — 
throAv aAvny the refuse. 

Nouns arc usually accented 
upon the first syllable, and 
ce 'js upon the last syllabic. 



24th Week. ^ ' WEDNESDAY. English History. 


ANNE. 


I 

P. Tnii most important event i 
of Anne’s rcipfn was the Union '^ 
; of Enfjlinidu ml Scotland, Ever' 
since llie rei;;n of James 1. tlie ' 
two kingdoms liad been go- ; 
veriied i)y one king, but each I 
liad its own Parliament. James 
I. attempted to unite the two 
Parliaments, hut he failed. 

The Scots, at the heginning 
of Anne’s reign, were lillcd with 
l)ittcr feeling against tlie Eng- 
lish people. This was eansed | 
])artly by tlie ^lassacre of Glen- 1 
I eoe, ami ])artly by the unjust 
I neglect and ill-treatment of a 
line eomniereial eohniy which 
they had founded on the Isthmus 
of Darien, In their anger, the 
Scottish Parliament passed w hat 
was called the Act of Security, 
In this they threatened that 
they would not submit to 
j another English king unless 
. they had privileges in trade 
equal with those of the English. 

It thus heeanie evident that, 
unless an act of union were 
passed, the son of tlamcs 11. 
(or f the Pretender as he was 
called) would gain the Scottish 
crown. Thirty commi'‘'>ioncrs 
were, therefore, appointed on 
each side, and a treaty was at 
length drawn up. By this 
treaty the Scots were to retain 
their own law s, and the l*res- 
byterian Cliurch ; and were to 
send forty-live mernhers of Par- 
liament to the English House 
of Commons, and sixteen to the 
House of Lords. After%very 


violent ojiposition from the : 
Scots, the measure was agreetl j 
to; it has since proved very ad- j 
vantageous. 

The death of queen A line 
happened in 1714. Her ill 
I health is said to have been oc- 
I caMioned by the violent disputes 
j between her statesmen of the 
j Wliig and Tory jairtics. Shc^ 
had, however, long hoen an uii-* 
happy woman. Since the loss 
of her only living son, ahoy of 
eleven years, in the year 1700, 
she had never been cheerful. 

Ill 1708, her grief was increased 
by the death of her husband. 
Prince George of Denmark; and 
in 1713 another of the famil}", 
the Electress Sophia, the graiid- 
(laughier of James I., died. 
Queen Amieilied in July, 1714, 
a few months after the last 
event. 

Anne was regretted as an • 
amiable woman, hut as a queen 
she had scarcely energy, lirm- 
ness, or talent enough for the 
ollicc. -^j* 

Lesson 41. ANNE, i 

Logan to reign . . . 1702 ^ 

Lied 1714 ■ 

The reiyn of Queen Anne is \ 
remarkable j/rincipally for the | 
campaiijns of the Dukk op ' 
Maki.iiokouoii, the conquest 
of Gibraltak, the Union of 
Engi.ani> and Scotland, and 
the dissensions of the Wiiio 
and Tory parties, 
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“Mr DEAR Children, — 

“Yon remember how I left 
tlie coaclmmn and walked back 
to lioss. 

“ On my way home I Icanied 
n few otjier particulars about 
TJcrcf()rd.«hire. After its ciV/er, 
its next famous product is mW, 
f ‘V the sheep here have a fine 
silky wool, like those of Spain. 
Quantities of hops are also 
grown. There is abundance of 
nnn in the rich arable land of 
the valleys; and so much at- 
tenlion is given to agriculture 
that the manufactures and 
towns are not importniit. 

“ Ross is not Avoll built, and is 
cliiefly remarkable for its plea- 
sant situation. 

^'‘Lvdbuiy is a clean town, 
but it is not very large. 

“The capital is Hereford a 
a very pleasant old place, with 
broad straight streets, and red 
brick liouscs. It has a very 
ancient cathedral which a few 
years ago was in a most ruinous 
katc; It lias since been re- 
paired at a very great ex- 
pense. 

“I should like to tell you the 
histoiy of this border country; 
to tell you of more than twenty 
old castles which I have heard 
of — of the disturbances made 
by the Welsh and Prince 
Lletvtlyn — of Hugh de Spenser j 


the favourite of Edward II., 
of Owen 7'udor, the grand- 
father ol IIfnry VII., who were 
both executed at Ilercford; 
but, alas, my papci is full!— I 
dare say you remember how iJe 
Spenser was hung on a high 
gibbet. You may recollect too 
that Oicen Tudor married 
Catherine the widow of Henry 
V. — Good bye! 

“Your faithful friend, 
“Henry YorxG.” 

IIEREFORDSIIIRE, 

(Position .) — Hciefoi dshire is 
one of the counties bordet iny on 
Waies; it is at the noith of 
Monvionthshire. 

(Soil and jiroducts.) — This 
hilly county is almost entirely 
aqricAdtural. Its piincipal pio- 
dnets are CiDitii, Wool, Corn, 
and Hors. 'The cider is more 
acid than that of Jlevonsinre ; 
it is the. principal drink of the 
labourers, 

(Hivevs and Touns .) — The 
principal rivers arc the pic- 
iuresque AVyk, and the Lroc. 
'The principal towns are Hkrk- 
roRD, lloss, and l..EDmiRY. 
Herekord is famous for its 
ancient Cathedral. Koss is 
famous as having been the resi- 
dence of the bent indent John 
Kyrle, 
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PROSODY. 

CHAPTER VI. — POETRY. 


P. You may have noticed, 
Ion, when we talk, that the 
accented syllables do not al- 
ways occur at rej'ular intervals. 
For instance, listen to this sen- 
tence: — 

Ono wintry nitrht tlio rosy- 
clieckcd cliilJroM of u funner were 
all round tlie lire. The 

blu'/in;' lairfyols pravo a nice cheer- 
ful lij'lit, nnd jokes iiiul curclcj'S 
chat went round from one child to 
another.* 

Ion, The accented syllables 
fall very irrcj;ularly. The ac- 
cents are on the 2iid, Gth, 9th, 
13rli, 17th syllables, and so 
on. 

P. But if we put this into 
verse, there wdll be this diller- 
enec: we must take earc that 
the uccpnts occur rctjularly. I 
will write it in this w'ay: — 

Around the fire one wintry Ti%lit 
The fanner's losv children sat; 
The luifrot lent ils bla^ino; li^jlit, 
And jokes went round, and careless 

chat. 

In this verse you see the regu- 
lar accent. First, there is an 
Mwaccented syllable, tlicn an 
accented one. These tivo syl- 
lables make what is called a 
foot. Each line contains four 
of these feet ; they are called 


• Thu followin" little lesson on 
Trohody, is durivuil from the same 
source tis the exercises in one of the 
former lessoriii.viz.: DunirlVs Gram- 
mar made Intelligible to Chtldrtn.^* 


lanibuspx. I will give you some 
examples : — 

1. The Iamdus. 

Each of the following lines 
contains the iamlmses: 

In yon | tier vase | behold | u 
drown | ing ily ; 

Its lit I tie legs I how vain | ly., 
docs I it ply. 

Each of the following lines 
contains six iambuses: 

The dew' ( w'as fall | ing fust, | the 
stars I began ( to blink 
I heard | a voice; | itsaid | ‘M)iink, 
pret I ty crea j lure, diink.’* 

I will now show' you a diilerent 
kind of foot. 

2. The TiiuoiiEh. 

A foot of two syllables, of 
w’bich the first is acccnrcd, and 
the second unaccented, is called 
a trochee. lOaeli of the following 
lines contains four trochees: 

f?ce the I leaves a | round us | 
fulling, 

Thus to I tiiduglitlcss I mortals | 
calling. 

Eaeli of tlie tw'o following 
contains three trochees: 

All ye ] springs and | fountains, 
Fraiuctlie | liord whose | wonJers. 

Each of the tw'o following 
lines consi>ts of two trochees: 

llicli tl.c I treasure, 

Sweet the 1 pleasure. 
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FRIDAY. 


FLEA SANT PAGES. 


GRAMMAR. 


L. Arc there any other feet? 
1\ Yes, here is another. 

3. The Anapaest. 

A foot consisting of three 
syllables (the first two iinac- 
cciiUmI, and the third accented), 
is called an anapamt. 

Kach of the following lines 
consists of four anapiests: 

’Tis the \6ifo I of tlio slug [ gnrd 
1 heard | hiiu complain, 

You have waked | mo too soon | I 
must si dm | her again ; 

As the door | on its hin | ges so he 
I on his hod, 

Turns liis sides I and his shoul ] 
ders and his | heavy Jicad. 

A verse sometimes consists of 
a certain number of feet, with 
an additional sjjllahh. This is 
called hypciimter^ or over mea- 
sure. 

4. TIypermeter. 

Each of the following lines 
consists of three anapa:sts, ami 
ail additional syllable : 

And I firm | ly believe | if thou 
knew’st | lier as I ] do, 

Thou would’st choose | out n w’hij> 
v. I pi^o P****! hrst I to he lied | to. 

Each of the folloiving lines 
contains five iambuses, and an 
additional syllable. 

Worth makes | the man | and want 
I of it I the fel | low', 

The rest | is nought | but lea | thcr 
I and I prunel | la. 

! Each of the Adlowing lines 
contains three trochees and an 
additional syllable: 

Little I bird with I liosom | i J, 
Wolcoine | to my [ humble | shed. 
376 


1\ Here is another kind of 
foot. Look at your fore-finger 
and yon will see that it consists 
of one long joint and two sliort 
ones. The Greek word for a 
finger is darfi/los ; lienee a foot 
consisting of one long or ac- 
cented syllable and then tw'O 
short ones, is called a dactyl. 

5. The L)aotyl. 

Each of the following lines 
consists of tlirec dactyls, and 
an additional syllable: 

Warriors, nnd | chiefs, should the 
I shaft or the | sword 
PitM'ce me in, | leading tlio | hosts 
of the I Lord ; 

Heed not the | corpse, tlioiigh a | 
king's in your | path, 

Biiry yonr ) steel in (he j bosoms 
01 I Guth. 

lll.ANK VkRSH. 

When jioetry is so written 
that the last syllaldc of one line I 
corresponds in sound with the 
last syllahlc of some other line, 
it is called rhyme; but when 
the last syllables do not eor- 
resjiond in sound, it is called 
blank verse. 

Phigli>h blank verhO generally 
consists of five iambuses. 

Kach of tlic follow'ing lines 
contains five iambuses : 

Wish'd inor f iiing’s como; | and 
now' I upon | the plains 
And dis I tnntmoiiii | tains, w'hcrc 
I they feed j their fiocks, 

The hap | py slicj) | herds leave | 
tlieir home ( ly huts, 

And with | their pipes | proclaim 
I the new- I born day. 

P, In the next lesson you 
sliall w’rite and learn your me- 
mo: y-lcssou on Prosody. 





24th Week. 


SATUSDAT. 


Grammar. 


ruosoDY. 


CIIAPTEU VI. — POETRY. 


P. You learned la.st week ^Ivo, them tha right sound, hnt 
that lines of poetry arc jrenc* to tnokr thr orcent or “ stress ” 
rally ('oniposed of feet of the fill on the right sglloble ; we 
sumo kitiil. I may, however, , also oitfud to the length 
ad<l, that poct.s, in order to ])ro- of sound in the rowels. In 

dnee greater variety. sometiine.s i^hort, ire must ohsetve tie 

intermix the different feet. The I s»)iind, aeeent, ond quantity of 
iirst foot of tlic lir.Nt, .second, our nun'ds. 
aii.l foiirtli of llio foll()ttiiij;| 3 

vcr-!es IS an mml.iis; .-ill flie|o„ «„,/< ai, 

otlicr feet arc aiiiiiiii'sts. | seventeen', ‘e.mtra.liet', S,-e.. 

Our youlli | ii4 the .‘’pring' | time rf , Others ore iier> nted on the lost 


but one ; such us pota'to, to- 
haeVo. Others are ticeented on 
the Jirst sglhddr, snrk us an'i- 
nial, ve^^'etalde, inin'eral. Ug 
filtering the jihicc of the uerent 
in there trorils we .dumbi jn'o- 


joy I and dclijjlit, 

Our spi I rit.s are hiioy | nnt, our 
pros I ])r(*ts are hriirlit; 

In the sun | sliine of jilea | sure 
we fro I lie and play, 

Nor tliink | llifil Decern | her will 
fol 1 low our May. i 

unce a rerg singnlur ej;ect. 

The first foot in the fii^t of j 4. fj,,, 

the follow in;; linc.s is a troehcc; • urnim/ed so tint the 
all the others arc iambuses. | ,,ccents do not full regulurlg, it 
Happy I tho man | wdio.«c wi.sh j ' *•'** i^^dled. Huosis. thus Ilow 
and rare ht'tle hii.s'y bee doe.s iin- 

A few I i)atcr ( nal a 1 eres hound, jn’o'vo each shi'iiin^jf hour! 
Content I to hreatho 1 hi.s iia | ti\e But whanthe arcenis of a .•fen- 
air ^ tenee ore urrant/ed retfulurlif, 

In hid I own ground. , culled YE USE, or goeirg. 

■VVe wdll now make onr lust • 

Grammar Lo.s.soii and Exer- ' ‘kith' | the lit' (llo lma' | y hoc' 
cisc. You will, lam sure, ooinmit: fu>P«>Te' | each slim' | ing hour', 
this lesson 1 

fiillv. 


to memory caro-j . 

I hies are connected together in 

Memorg Lesson C. 

PROSODY. 


regular quantities, such quan- 
tities are called feet. 

Thus, two sgllables, one being 

1. The art of accenting and short and onelong,fonn a foot 
pronouncing onr language 1 called an Iambus. 

j^erlg is called Prosody. Two syllables, the first being 

2. In pronouncing our words ' long and the second short, form 
we must be careful not only to a foot called a Trochee. 
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SATURDAY. 


PLEASANT rA6ES. 


OHAMMAB. 


j Three syllables, the first two 
beiuff short, and the third long, 
form a foot called an AimpfPst. 

Three syllables, the first 
being long, and the other two 
i short, form a foot called a 
I Dactvl. 

! When a line of poetry con- 
! tains a certain number of feet, 
and an additional syllable, it is 
i called Ilypcrmctcr, (or over 
measure). 

ICxuRCTSE No. 113.— 
the difih'cnt feet in the lines of 
, - the following verses, 

' Tlio (h-w was fnllinif fast, llie fctnrs 
Ih‘}:uii to blink: 

I liiMinl a w)lce, it said, “Drink, 

■ 1 rctiy I'ronture, drink 1“ 

I Anil loiiking o’er tlie hcdi'o, before me 
j J espied 

j A niiMiw-wIiite mountain lamb, with 
• a maiden ut its side. 

I END or ENGJ. 


How much better thou *rt (I'tended 
Than the Hon of God could be. 
When from Heaven he desee tided, 
And became a child like tin e ! 

Raid I tlien to my heart, “ Here’s a 
lesson fur mo, 

This man’s but a picture of what I 
rniglit be ; 

But tlianks to my friends fur their 
care in my breed inf;, 

Who tauffht me betimes to love work- 
in? and reudini;.’’ 

Down tJir sultry arc of day ^ 

The burniiij; wheels have urged their 
way. 

And eve along the western skies 
Hprends her interininaling dyes. 

Down the deep, the miry lane, 
(?reekini; comes the empty wain, 

\ti(i driver on tlio shaft-horse sits, 
Whistling now and then by fits. 

IIow sweet is tlic sabbath, a morning 
of rest. 

The day of the week I love dearest 
and best; 

This morning my Raviour arose from 
tlic tomb. 

And liroko all tlie fetters of death, and 
its doom. 

;Sir GRAMMAR. 


SONGS FOU THE SEASONS. 


Tub Sliding Song. 


One, two, tlireo, four; all of a row, 

Merrily ilown the slide we pfo ; 

Toes iiinl finjyers nil in n glow, 

With a Iniigli, and a whoop, and u loud halloo! 
Jin, ha, ha ! ho, ho, ho! 
l^lcrrily down the slide wo go. 

Five, si.\, seven, eight; on wo glide I 
Oil, thfit life were an endless slide I 
Trips and fulls soincti tries betide, 

Trilles those which our hearts deride, 
llii, Im, lial 1 ) 0 , ho, ho! 

Alcrrily down tlio slide we go. 


Ten, eleven, a dozen or more, 

Little one, little one, never give o’er! 
Cling to that liig fellow just before, 

He’ 11 bear you safe to the opposite shore, 
list. ha. hii! ho. ho. ho I 
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